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INTEEVIEW  ABOUT  THE  GOVEENOESHIP. 


(Poughkeepsie  News-Press,  August  3,  1898.) 


Ex-Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  Mr.  J.  W.  Hinkley,  in 
an  interview  with  your  representative  to-day,  said  that  the  friends  of  Hon. 
Perry  Belmont,  who  is  now  serving  on  the  staff  of  his  coUsin,  ]\Iajor-General 
Butler,  at  Camp  Alger,  were  very  much  annoyed  at  the  constant  repetition 
in  various  newspapers  of  the  statement  that  Major  Belmont  had  gone  to  the 
front  because  of  political  aspirations.  Mr.  Hinkley  stated  that  Major 
Belmont  might  be  considered  absolutely  out  of  the  list  of  those  desiring  a 
nomination  for  Governor  this  fall. 

Major  Belmont  was  at  home  for  a  few  hours  on  leave  the  other  day  and 
said  to  Mr.  Hinkley  that  when  he  went  to  the  front  he  fully  intended  to 
place  himself  outside  the  list  of  probable  or  possible  candidates.  His 
friends,  therefore,  are  quite  annoyed  to  see  his  name  constantly  used  as 
being  in  attendance  at  political  gatherings,  while  in  reality  he  has  been 
sweltering  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  Camp  Alger,  fully  determined  to  avoid 
the  turmoil  of  politics.  Ex-Chairman  Hinkley  says  that  anny  life  is  quite 
congenial  to  Major  Belmont.  He  has  twelve  relatives  who,  along  with 
\  imself,  are  serving  in  the  army  and  navy  to-day. 

There  are  two  sons  of  General  Perry  who  are  ofRcers  in  the  Regular 
Army  —  Lieutenant  John  Perry,  who  is  at  Santiago,  and  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander Perry,  who  is  at  Manila.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  Major- 
General  Butler,  of  the  Volunteer  Army;  his  son,  Major  Butler,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army;  Commander  Raymond  Rodgers,  executive  officer  of  the  Iowa; 
Colonel  Alexander  Rodgers  of  the  Regular  i\.rmy,  now  in  command  of  a 
Connecticut  Volunteer  regiment;  Lieutenant  Slidell  Rodgers,  who  is  with 
Dewey;  Com.  Frederick  Rodgers.  now  in  command  of  the  Puritan;  Captain 
John  Rodgers  on  the  Indiana;  Com.  Morris  McKenzie,  who  commands  the 
converted  yacht  Mayflower;  and  Wm.  Tiffany,  with  the  Rough  Riders. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  COMMISSION. 

(New  York  Herald.  August  21.  1898.) 

Major  rcrn-  Belmont,  ^vho  has  served  very  efficiently  as  Inspector-Gen- 
eral on  the  statf  of  Major-General  M.  C.  Butler,  has  just  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  President.  Mr.  Belmont  has  adopted  this  course  in  view 
of  General  Butlers  withdrawal  from  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of 
tlie  Second  Army  Corps,  to  accept  the  President's  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Military  Commissioners  to  Cuba,  and  in  view  of  the  practical 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  war.  Major  Belmont^  has  proved  a 
zealous  and  valuable  officer. 

(New  York   Times,   Au^st  21,   1898.) 

Washington,  August  20,  1898. 

Major  Perry  Belmont  to-day  ceased  to  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  his  resignation  of  his  commission  having  been  accepted  to  take 
elTect  to-day.  Already  his  superior  officer,  Major-General  Butler,  on  whose 
staff  Major  Belmont  has  been  ser\dng,  has  severed  his  relations  with  the 
Second  Corps  and  is  preparing  to  go  to  Cuba  with  the  military  commission, 
to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Spanish  troops. 

DELEGATE,   SECOND  ASSEMBLY   DISTRICT   CONVENTION. 

(New  York  Times,  September  18,  1898.) 

Babylon,  L.  L,  September  17,  1898. 

The  Democrats  of  the  town  of  Babylon  held  a  convention  this  afternoon 
at  Lindfiihurst  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Second  Assembly  District  Conven- 
tion, 'i'here  were  twenty-five  delegates  present,  representing  election  dis- 
tricts in  Babylon.  Lindenhiirst.  and  Amityville.  Four-fifths  of  the  dele- 
gato.s  wore  sljilwart  sii])pf)rters  of  William  J.  Bryan  for  President.  Town- 
send  Wright  of  Amityville  presided. 
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A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  instructing  the  delegates  to  the 
Assembly  District  Convention  to  present  the  name  of  Perry  Belmont  for 
delegate  to  the  State  Convention.  The  other  towns  have  declared  for  Mr. 
Belmont,  and  he  will  probably  be  unanimously  chosen  as  one  of  the  three 
delegates  to  the  Syracuse  Convention. 


(Brooklyn  Citizen,   September  22,   1898.) 

HuNTiNGTOx,  L.  I.,  Scptetnbcr  22,  1898. 

Democratic  primaries  were  held  throughout  tJie  town  last  night,  save  in 
the  third  district,  which  held  its  primary  Saturday  evening.  In  the  sec- 
ond district  the  following  delegates  were  elected:  Horace  Roscoe,  E.  Pur- 
till,  S.  Lee  Jarvis,  Charles  H.  Smith  and  David  AV.  Trainor.  The  Town 
Convention  will  be  held  this  afternoon  in  this  village,  and  the  Assembly 
District  Convention  Saturday  afternoon  at  Brentwood.  At  that  time  it  is 
expected  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  will  be  selected  as  the  delegate  to  the 
State  Convention.  Several  names  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  wdth 
the  position  sought  by  Mr.  Belmont,  but  as  soon  as  the  Democrats  of  this 
town  were  informed  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Syracuse,  the  talk  was  all  in. 
favor  of  according  him  the  honor  at  the  Assembly  Convention. 

(Nevr,  York  Journal,    September  25,   1898.) 


In  the  First  Assembly  District  Convention,  of  Sui?olk  county,  held  at 
Brentwood  yesterday.  Perry  Belmont  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention  at  Syracuse. 


NOT  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

(New  York  Telegraph,  September  24,  1898.) 

Concerning  a  rumor  that  Perry  Belmont  would  be  considered  as  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  at  Syracuse,  Richard  Croker  said:  "  Mr.  Belmont  is 
not  a  candidate.  He  has  repeatedly  told  his  friends  that  he  is  not  and  has 
told  me  the  same  thing,  adding,  however,  his  full  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ticket  to  be  named  by  the  Democratic  party  next  week." 
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MEMBER  OF  STATE  COMMITTEE. 

(New  York  Eveuiug  World,  September  28,  1898.^ 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1898. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  First  Senate  District,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Sutfolk  and  Richmond,  Perry  Belmont  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Committee.  Mr.  Belmont  resigned  from  the  committee 
in  1890. 

(New   York  Tribune,    September  30,   18!)8.) 


Syracuse,  N".  Y.,  September  29,  1898. 

The  new  Democratic  State  Committee  met  at  the  Yates  House  soon  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Frank 
Campbell,  of  Bath,  as  chairman;  John  M.  Carlisle,  of  Watertown,  secre- 
tary; John  F.  Gaynor,  of  SjTacuse,  treasurer;  Charles  R.  Defreest,,  of 
Troy,  clerk;  Leonard  AVager,  of  Troy,  sergeant-at-arms.  The  fol- 
lowing men  constitute  the  committee,  each  representing  a  Senate  district: 
(1)  Perry  lielmont,  (2)  John  P.  Madden,  (3)  Hugh  McLaughlin,  (4)  John 
W.  Weber,  (5)  Michael  J.  Coffey,  (6)  James  Shevlin,  (7)  P.  H. 
^IcCarren,  (8)  Anthony  J.  Burger,  (9)  Edward  GHnner,  (10)  Patrick 
Divver,  (11)  William  Sohmer,  (12)  William  Sulzer,  (13)  James  W. 
Boyle,  (14)  Charles  F.  ]\rurphy,  (15)  John  F.  Carroll,  (16) 
John  J.  Scannell,  (17)  Daniel  F.  McMann,  (18)  Thomas  J.  Dunn, 
(19)  Lawrence  Delmour,  (20)  John  Whalen,  (21)  Louis  F.  Haffen, 
(22)  Andrew  C.  Fields,  (23)  A.  A.  McLean,  (24)  Storm  Emans,  (25)  Clar- 
ence E.  Bloodgood,  (2G)  Vacant,  (27)  Benjamin  F.  Spraker,  (28)  Edward  D. 
Cutler.  (29)  T.  J.  Van  Alstyne,  (30)  Francis  J.  Molloy,  (31)  James  P. 
Cunningham,  (32)  T.  J.  Whitney,  (33)  Clinton  Beckwith,  (34)  John  H. 
Flannigan,  (35)  John  H.  Carlisle,  (36)  John  F.  Gaynor,  (37)  Charles  N. 
Bulger,  (38)  Stephen  C.  Xormile,  (39)  M.  P.  Conway,  (40)  S.  S.  Taylor, 
(•11)  Frank  Campbell.  (42)  John  Flannigan,  (43)  Edwin  T.  Hickey,  (44) 
Vacant.  (45)  George  W.  Batten,  (46)  Harry  W.  Breckenridge,  (47)  John  J. 
Kcnnody.  (18)  Willinm  Simon,  (49)  Frnnk  J.  Tllig,  (50)  Thomas  K  Dowd. 

('•haiminn  r'nnipbcll  announced  the  following  Executive  Committee  to- 
night:    P.  II.  McCarren,  Perry  Belmont,  John  W.  Weber,  John  F.  Car- 
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roll,  John  Whalen,  John  J.  Kennedy,  Andrew  C.  .Fields,  Francis  J.  Molloy, 
C.  N.  Bulger,  Arthur  A.  McLean  and  S.  S.  Taylor. 


(New  York  Tribune,  October  5,  1898.) 

Augustus  Van  Wyck  was  informed  last  night  of  his  nomination  for 
Governor  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  and  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion. The  notification  took  place  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  candidate's 
house,  at  No.  172  Hancock  street,  Brooklyn. 

The  members  of  the  Notification  Committee  arranged  themselves  around 
the  candidate.  Those  of  them  present  were  Frederick  C.  Schraub,  chair- 
man; John  F.  Carroll,  Perry  Belmont,  John  Whalen,  A.  A.  McLean,  John 
F.  Gaynor,  J.  J.  Kennedy,  Charles  L.  Bulger,  Frank  Campbell  and  Thomas 
H.  Dowden. 

Jamaica,  L.  L,  October  5,  1898. 

Perry  Belmont,  No.  855  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Can  give  you  unanimous  nomination  to-day  if  you  will  accept.  Please 
answer  at  once.     Address  Riverhead. 

JOHN  P.  MADDEN. 


New  York,  October  5,  1898. 

Hon.  John  P.  Madden,  GrifUng  House,  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  telegram,  but  must  repeat  what  I  said  to 
you  Saturday  night.  I  am  not  a  candidate  and  would  not  accept  the  nom- 
ination. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 
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DECLIXATIOX  OF  NOMIXATIOX  FOR  COXGRESS. 

vi?rooklyu   Kagle,   October  3,    IS'JS.) 

IiiVERHEAD,  L.  I.,  October  5,  1898. 

The  Democratic  Congressional  Convention  for  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  coniprisdng  Queens  and  Suffolk  counties,  met  at 
h'iverhead  this  afternoon.  There  are  thirty-nine  delegates  in  attendance, 
twenty-seven  from  Queens  and  twelve  from  Suffolk.  Before  the  conven- 
tion met  there  was  a  unanimous  sentiment  among  the  delegates  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  Perry  Belmont,  in  spite  of  his  expressed  disincli- 
nation to  accept.  Prior  to  the  convention  a  telegraph  dispatch  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Belmont  at  his  ofhce  in  New  York  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
alrt-ady  repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  and  would  not 
accept  a  nomination. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  both  from  Queens  and  Suffolk  have  been  here 
all  the  week  trying  to  decide  upon  one  individual,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
a  figlit  in  convention,  l)ut  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  been  impos- 
sible. Less  than  two  weeks  ago  it  was  about  all  cut  and  dried  that  W. 
B.  Keid  of  Babylon  should  have  the  nomination,  but  since  that  time  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  race.  With  an  eye  to  the  Senatorial  nomination  and 
with  his  withdrawal  nearly  a  dozen  aspirants  appeared. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  them  were  ex-Congressman  Henry  A. 
L'eeve.  editor  of  the  Greenport  Watchman,  and  James  W.  Covert,  Edward 
Townseud,  Edwin  Bailey.  Jr.,  and  Eol^ert  S.  Pelletreau.  The  Democrats 
have  a  fine  show  this  year  for  the  election  of  a  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  knowing  this  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates  for  nomination. 

^^le  convention  was  called  to  order  shortly  before  3  o'clock,  and  Town- 
f-end  Scnddcr  was  chosen  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  for  the 
I'irst  Congressional  District  l)v  a  vote  of  27  to  13  for  his  opponent,  Willard 

Mr.  Sciuldor  received  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  the  Queens  county  dele- 
gates and  Mr.  Peid  the  entire  vote  of  the  Suffolk  county  delegation.  Mr, 
Scudder's  candidacy  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  Democrats  of  the  two  coun- 
ties as  he  was  assured  the  unanimous  nomination  for  County  Judge  and 
Surrogate  <A  Nassau  county  l)y  the  Democratic  Convention  to  be  held  at 
"Mineola  to-ntoiTow,  liis  name  being  the  only  one  l)efore  the  voters  up  to- 
<1ay.  Mr.  Sendder,  who  lias  an  elegant  residence  at  Glen  Cove,  is  a  highly 
respected  Inwyer  of  Queens  county.  He  has  been  counsel  of  the  Queens 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  years  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Srudfler.  Tapper  k  Cox  of  1«  Exchange  place.  Mr.  Scudder  has  lately 
returned  from  an  extended  European  trip. 
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(The  Brooklyn  Times,  October  6.  1898.) 

EiVERHEAD,  L.  I.,  October  6,  1898. 

The  nomination  of  Townsend  Scudder  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  here  yesterday,  was  a  surprise  generally.  SutTolk  county  Demo- 
ocrats  had  hoped  that  things  would  shape  their  way,  but  Queens  would 
not  have  it  and  John  Madden  labored  faithfully  with  his  delegation  until 
they  united  on  one  man.  Perry  Belmont  was  considered  and  was  the  only 
Sutfolk  county  man  whom  the  Queens  county  men  did  consider  seriously. 
Belmont  was  communicated  with,  and,  while  the  Queens  county  delegates 
were  in  caucus,  a  message  came  from  him  stating  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  nomination.  The  Queens  county  delegates  went  into  caucus  soon 
after  1  o'clock.  Townsend  Scudder  worked  in  the  interests  of  Edward 
Townsend,  but  Townsend  did  not  develop  a  great  deal  of  strength.  Three 
times  Scudder  was  called  before  the  caucus  and  declined  the  nomination 
because  he  considered  that  he  was  under  obligations,  being  a  delegate  from 
Townsend's  own  district,  to  support  him.  Townsend  would  not  pull  out 
and  stayed  in  the  fight  to  a  finish.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the  Queens 
county  men  to  unite  on  Lawyer  Eobert  S.  Pelletreau,  but  the  word  was  to 
name  a  man  from  Queens.  Seeing  the  situation  and  that  Queens  was 
going  to  concede  nothing,  but  take  the  nomination  herself,  Henry  A. 
Eeeves  withdrew  from  the  race  and  Sulfolk  county  delegation  in  caucus 
united  on  ^Yilla^d  P.  Eeid.  It  was  nearly  3  o'clock  when  the  Queens 
county  delegation  united  on  Townsend  Scudder  and  he  consented  to  accept. 
The  news  was  not  hailed  with  favor  by  Edward  Townsend,  who  stood  out- 
side, hoping  to  the  last  that  the  delegates  would  unite  on  him.  The 
delegates  then  proceeded  to  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  where  the  formality  of 
placing  Scudder  in  nomination  took  place.  ]\I.  J.  Kadien  made  the 
nominating  speech.  Suffolk  presented  the  name  of  "Willard  P.  Eeid,  but 
her  voice  was  weak  as  compared  with  that  of  Queens,  John  Madden,  on  be- 
half of  Queens,  casting  twenty  votes  for  Scudder,  against  Suffolk's  thirteen 
for  Eeid.  The  convention  was  hurriedly  brought  to  a  close  and  the  dele- 
gates departed  on  the  west-bound  train. 
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LETTER  TO  TAMMANY  HALL,  OCTOBER  18,  1898. 

(Brooklyn  Eagle,  October  lo,  181)8.) 

Tammany  Hall's  first  big  mass  meeting  of  the  campaign  will  be  held  in 
and  around  the  Tammany  wigwam  in  Fourteenth  street  to-night.  There 
will  be  a  rousing  meeting  inside  the  wigwam  and  smaller  ones  outside. 
There  will  be  speakers  enough  for  all  the  meetings.  Among  the  speakers 
to-night  will  be  J.  B.  Eustis,  former  Ambassador  to  France;  James  E. 
Campbell,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio;  Thomas  F.  Grady  and  a  number  of  others. 

Perry  Belmont  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  The 
funeral  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  compelled  him  to 
cancel  his  engagement.  In  liis  letter  regretting  his  absence,  Mr.  Belmont 
wrote: 

"  1  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  but  to  my  great  re- 
gret I  am  compelled  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Democ- 
racy of  JIanhattan  and  the  Bronx  at  Tammany  Hall  to-night.  Your 
ratification  meeting  is  more  like  an  assemblage  called  together  for  the  cele- 
bration of  victoiy  already  won,  for  the  Republican  defeat  in  this  State  was 
decreed  at  Saratoga  September  27,  when  that  party  found  itself  unable  to 
face  the  voters  upon  the  record  of  its  State  administration.  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  is  as  certain  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  is  the  fact 
that  the  present  Republican  (iovemor  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
WTiile  we  Democrats  are  demanding  low  taxes,  home  nile  and  uniform 
charter  ]>rovisions  for  all  cities  of  the  same  class,  the  Republican  party 
is  vulnerable  on  many  issues,  upon  any  one  of  which  it  would  meet  over- 
whelming defeat  —  the  Force  Bill,  the  Raines  Law,  the  National  Guard, 
the  infamous  and  already  admitted  Canal  Frauds.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
there  has  l)een  an  exposure  of  this  kind  in  New  York.  ^AHiat  Governor 
Tilden  did  in  1875  and  1870  by  the  investigation  of  the  canal  ring  and 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  political  party.  Governor  Van  Wyck  will 
do  in  1899,  Mnth  the  help  of  a  Democratic  Legislature." 
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LETTER  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

PEACE  COMMISSION'S  WORK. 

(New  York  Times,   November  2,  1898.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Times: 

I  fear  the  obstacles  encountered  by  our  Commission  in  Paris  were  more 
embarrassing  than  has  been  believed,  and  not  altogether  by  reason  of  the 
C'Uban  and  Puerto  Kiean  debts.  Possibly  they  have  in  part  come  from 
a  state  of  mind  in  both  countries  unlike  that  which  existed  two  montlis 
ago,  when  the  protocol  was  signed.  The  Commission  is  required  by  the 
protocol  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  our  side  it  is,  of  course,  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  The 
protocol  contained  several  specific  engagements  on  the  part  of  Spain  in 
consideration  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  They  were  an  immediate  re- 
linquishment by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty  over  and  rights  in  Cuba,  an  im- 
mediate cession  to  the  United  States  of  Puerto  Pico  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  Antilles,  an  island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  by  us,  finally,  an 
immediate  evacuation  of  all  those  islands. 

Spain  promised  to  surrender  all  her  Government  rights  in  Cuba  and  the 
Antilles,  which,  of  course,  included  the  rights  in  land,  public  buildings, 
and  the  fixtures  attached  to  the  land.  Nothing  was  said  about  duties  and 
obligations  in  the  Antilles,  or  contracts  by  her,  such  as  debts.  Possibly 
a  specific  allusion  to  the  latter  in  the  protocol  was  an  oversight,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  intentional.  It  may  be  that  the  negotiators  of  the  protocol 
deemed  that  the  specific  stipulations  by  Spain  covered  her  debts  incurred 
for  Cuba  and  for  all  the  Antilles,  and  left  them  to  be  taken  care  of  by  her- 
self as  a  condition  of  an  armistice. 

After  the  Antilles  came  the  Philippines,  which  were  treated  in  the  pro- 
tocol separately  and  quite  by  themselves.  The  Commission  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  must  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  not.  it  is  to  be  assumed,  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  ten,  but  by  the  votes  of  the  five  xlmericans  and  of 
the  five  Spaniards.  If  either  five  refuse,  there  cannot  be  a  treaty,  although 
the  protocol  has  stipulated  that  the  Commission  shall  conclude  one. 

The  first  protocol  stipulation,  under  the  head  of  the  Philippines,  is  that 
the  United  States,  "  pending  a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  shall 
occupy  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila.    Such  military  occupation  as  defined 
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by  public  law  is  to  exist  until  a  treaty  of  peace  lias  been  concluded.  Thus 
the  United  States  have,  under  the  protocol,  a  specific  cession  forever  of  the 
Antilles,  one  Ladrone,  and  tlie  temporary  occupation  of  the  city,  bay,  and 
harbor  of  :Manila.  The  remainder  of  the  Philippines  not  mentioned 
remain  Spanish  until  ceded  away.  The  third  clause  of  the  protocol 
is  the  oritic-al  one.  There  are  two  possible  intea-pretations  of  that 
clause.  One  is  that  the  Connnission  must  decide  what  shall  be  the 
form  of  control  and  government  of  the  Phihppines,  under  the  sov- 
ereigntv  and  ownership  of  Spain;  but  the  Commission  has  not  been 
t'lnpowt-red  to  transfer  that  sovereignty  and  ownership  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  or  to  any  other  Gov- 
ernment. That  interpretation  implies  that  the  Commission  can  decide  for 
all  time  liy  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  the 
Philippines  shall  be  governed,  whether  or  not  Spain  quite  assents  to  that 
last  condition.  She  is  reported  as  insisting  that  the  Commission  cannot 
transfer  the  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  otlier  power,  wliich  probably  is  not  our  interpretation. 
The  other  conflicting  interpretation  is  that  both  Governments  have  stipu- 
lated that  the  Commission  shall  be  supreme  over  the  Philippines  and  can 
bestow  them  to  any  nation,  government,  or  people  it  pleases,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago. 

If  the  protocol  has  given  power  to  the  Commission  to  transfer  the  sov- 
ereignty and  ownership  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  then  has 
it  imparted  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  prescribe  the  form  of  govern- 
ment Congress  shall  enact.  The  language  of  the  third  clause  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  is  not  called  apt  and  felicitous  enough  for  a  transaction  so  enor- 
mous as  the  determination  of  the  jurisdiction  of  8,000,000  of  people. 

Perhaps  the  news  that  comes  intermittently  from  Paris  in  regard  to  a 
reference  of  something  or  other  to  arbitration  means  a  reference  to  decide 
what  power  by  the  protocol  the  Commission  has  to  peremptorily  fix  the 
future  fate  of  all  the  Philip])ines.  The  protocol  does  not  contain  any 
stipulation  for  an  umpire  in  case  the  five  Americans  and  the  five  Span- 
iards cannot  agree.  The  text  of  the  protocol  has  not  been  made  public. 
The  substance  of  it  was  given  to  the  press  on  x\ugust  13.  The  third  clause, 
which  is  the  critical  one,  has  appeared  in  various  forms  in  the  press  as 
fdllows:  (1)  "  Shall  determine  and  control  the  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pines." (2)  "  Shall  detemiine  the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of 
the  Philippines;  "  (.3)  "  Shall  determine  the  control  and  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines." 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

Xf.w  York,  November  1,  1898. 
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MASS  MEETING  IN  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  OCTOBER  31,  1898. 

(New  York  Jouraal,  November  2,  1898.) 

New  York,  November  1,  1898. 

The  biggest  Democratic  mass  meeting  in  Queens  county  in  many  years 
■was  held  in  Long  Island  City  last  night.  Perry  Belmont  presided  and 
Elliot  Danforth,  James  W.  Ridgway,  Senator  Thomas  F.  Grady  and  J. 
Hepburn  Russell  were  the  orators.  Puritan  Hall  was  crowded  to  the 
doors,  and  thousands  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

The  speakers'  arraignment  of  the  Black  administration  for  the  Canal 
Frauds,  Force  Bill  and  other  iniquities  provoked  vociferous  cheers  in  which 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  former  Mayor  Patrick  J.  Gleason  joined. 
It  was  announced  that  Gleason  had  hung  his  battle  ax  on  the  door  nail 
■and  come  out  for  the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Danforth  departed  for  his  final  tour  of  the  State. 
He  speaks  at  Ithaca  to-night,  Norwich  and  Binghamton  to-morrow,  in  this 
city  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  closes  the  campaign  at  his  old  home  in 
Bainbridge,  Monday  night. 


MEETING  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NOVEMBER  2,  1898. 

(New  York  Times,  November  3,  1898.) 

The  Democrats  had  their  business  men's  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  David  B.  Hill  was  the  principal  speaker.  Richard  Croker 
heard  him  from  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  boxes,  close  to  the  stage.  The 
other  speakers  were  Perry  Belmont  and  Thomas  F.  Conway  of  Plattsburg, 
nominee  for  Attorney-General. 

Every  seat  in  the  mfiin  hall,  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  galleries  was  occu- 
pied, and  several  hundred  persons  stood  up  in  the  galleries  and  about  the 
entrances  during  Mr.  Hill's  speech.  After  this  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
as  many  persons  left  the  hall.  They  continued  to  leave,  and  Mr.  Conway 
had  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  audience  that  had  listened  attentively 
to  Mr.  Hill  and  shouted  enthusiastically  at  the  end  of  almost  every 
sentence. 
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The  r.ia?s  meeting  was  organized  by  the  Business  Men's  Democratic 
Association,  of  which  Theodore  W.  Myers  is  president,  Julius  D.  Mahr 
secretary,  William  I.  Young  treasurer,  and  John  A.  Sullivan  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  the  usual  Carnegie  Hall  audience.  Fashionably-dressed  women 
occupied  the  bo.tes  in  the  first  gallery  and  a  number  of  seats  on  the  stage, 
and  substantial-looking  men  filled  the  main  hall  and  the  galleries.  Even 
the  policemen  came  inside  while  :Mr.  Hill  was  speaking  and  gave  him 
their  undivided  attention  while  he  was  explaining  and  reiterating  his 
advice  about  knocking    down  :\lcCullagh's  deputies. 

The  hall  still  wore  the  decoration  of  flags  it  has  worn  at  other  political 
mass  meetings  in  this  campaign.  Only  one  thing  had  been  added.  This 
was  a  lithograph  portrait  of  Kear  Admiral  George  Dewey,  which  was  hung 
in  the  position  of  honor  in  front  of  the  speaker's  table.  The  Admiral  was 
quite  a  feature  of  the  meeting,  as  Mr.  Hill  told  several  stories  about  him 
and  praised  him  and  his  gunners,  and  the  audience  applauded  approvingly. 

Richard  Croker  came  in  shortly  after  ]\Ir.  Hill  began  speaking,  stood  in 
his  Ik)x  a  umment,  and  then  seated  himself  amid  a  storm  of  applause  and 
cheers.  ^Ir.  Hill  paused  during  the  demonstration.  His  voice  was 
drowned  while  the  audience  yelled  and  gave  "three  cheers  and  a  tiger" 
for  the  Tammany  leader. 

Mr.  Ik-lnuint  spoke  as  follows: 

Fellow  Democrats. —  It  is  very  easy  to  define  the  one  simple  issue 
involved  in  this  State  election.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
Judge  Van  Wyck,  has  made  it  clear.  So  has  the  distinguished  Democrat 
who  has  just  preceded  me.  Honest  government  at  Albany,  a  government 
as  honest  and  economical  as  is  the  Democratic  administration  of  Greater 
New  York  in  all  its  departments.  Since  the  outset  of  the  campaign  our 
opjionents  have  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  discussion  of  that  question. 
but  we  shall  hold  them  to  the  true  issue  till  the  votes  are  counted  and  a 
Democratic  Governor  is  elected.  They  commenced  by  what  they  called 
**  naticiiial  issues  "  and  the  perfectly  silly  cry  that  a  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  meant  a  vote  for  a  panic.  Here  in  this  assemblage,  met 
under  the  aiisj)ices  of  the  Business  Men's  Association,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
wiry  to  declare  that  a  panic  already  exists,  not  a  financial  or  commercial 
one,  l)ut  a  i)anic  among  the  Republican  officeholders  in  the  State  Capitol 
who  are  trembling  at  the  rising  tide  of  the  Democracy!  trembling  at  the 
ghost  of  Tildenl  tremlding  at  the  living  force  and  energy,  the  uncom- 
I>romising  juHtice  of  the  apj)roaching  Democratic  Governor,  Van  Wyck! 

I'anic  among  canal  thieves  and  politicians  responsible  for  the  opportu- 
nities given  to  rob  the  State.  Panic  among  the  1,100  officeholders  acting 
under  the  infamous  and  in(piisitorial  Raines  Law,  which  a  Democratic 
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Legislature  and  a  Democratic  Governor  will  unite  in  repealing.  Panic 
among  IMcCullagh's  700  deputies  appointed  under  the  partisan  and  un- 
constitutional Force  Bill,  which  has  heen  so  vividly  dissected,  so  forcibly 
condemned  by  IMr.  Hill  here  to-night.  The  Eepublican  panic  began 
as  early  as  the  State  Convention  at  Saratoga,  when  they  did  not  dare  to 
renominate  the  present  Governor  on  the  record  of  the  State  administra- 
tion. The  Eepublican  Convention,  however,  had  the  effrontery  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution:  "  "We  commend  the  administration  of  Governor 
Black.  It  has  been  wise,  statesmanlike,  careful  and  economical."  The 
Eepublican  candidate  is  constantly  re-echoing  this  piece  of  effrontery 
throughout  the  State,  although  he  received  the  nomination  on  an  entirely 
contrary  theory.  The  superior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  ]\Ir.  Lodge, 
capped  the  climax,  coolly  remarking  the  other  night  that  "  perhaps  when 
Governor  Black's  Commission  reports  we  will  know  more  about  the  canal 
matter."  But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Lodge.  He  is  sen'ing 
upon  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
much  about  such  trifling  affairs  as  New  York  interests.  He  has  since  been 
fully  equaled  by  that  other  eminent  importation  from  Massachusetts,  who, 
however,  remains  with  us  always,  Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  perennially  called 
upon  as  the  professional  intellectual  jester  for  Republican  audiences.  Per- 
haps the  cause  of  his  recent  amusing  appearances  is  that  he  and  his  friends 
have  made  Senator  Piatt  the  leader  of  the  anti-Platt  forces. 

We  know  that  the  Commission  reported  its  conclusions  on  the  30th. 
cf  July.  It  charges  in  distinct  terms  the  clear  robbery  of  $1,000,000  of 
the  people's  money  by  improper  expenditure  and  $2,000,000  more  un- 
necessarily wastefully  expended.  The  Commission  declares  that  the  people 
were  deceived,  it  being  known  to  the  Canal  Board  as  far  back  as  189G  that 
$14,000,000  more  would  be  needed  than  the  stated  $9,000,000  which  was 
already  l^eing  so  wastefully  and  corruptly  expended.  It  might  be  asked 
why  the  public  was  not  made  aware  of  the  large  increase  needed  for  the 
completion  of  the  improvements.  The  reason  is  that  if  the  fact  had  been 
known  it  would  have  injured  the  chances  of  the  Republican  party  in  1896 
at  a  time  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor.  Aldridge  and  Adams  would  have  been  thwarted 
in  spending  the  $9,000,000  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party.  Eighty 
thousand  dollars  improperly  expended  for  advertising.  Ten  thousand  of 
this  in  the  city  of  Rochester  for  newspapers  favorable  and  rendered  favor- 
able thereby  to  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Aldridge  himself.  Contracts 
corruptly  awarded  among  political  favorites.  Xumberless  and  useless  in- 
spectors appointed  for  corrupt  partisan  purposes.  Rock  was  paid  for 
when  earth  was  excavated.  The  Constitution  was  violated  by  State  officers, 
$1,000,000  of  damages  against  the  State  is  involved,  and  the  State  trans- 
portation interests  are  harmed  and  threatened.     The  result  of  Republican 
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misnile  is  that  the  great  ^vatcrways  so  essential  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  every  industrial  interest  of  our  State,  are  now  in  an  unfinished  and 
deplorable  condition.  The  mass  of  coiTiiption  spread  broadcast  ijy  the 
report  of  the  Commission  is  ignored  by  the  apostles  of  hypocrisy  and 
humbug. 

The  present  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  a 
member  of  the  Canal  Board,  attempted  an  uncandid  and  weak  defense, 
which  was  rejected  by  his  audience  and  will  be  l)y  the  people  on  election 
day.  The  candidate  for  Governor  thinks  he  has  met  the  situation  by  an 
"  if."  "  If  there  has  been  guilt,"  he  will  punish.  "  If  "  is  a  welcome 
variation  from  the  pronoun  "  L"  which  occurs  in  every  clause  of  every 
sentence  of  every  speech  that  candidate,  in  his  solicitation  for  votes,  has 
uttered  with  such  attractive  modesty.  With  all  the  so\ind  about  punish- 
ment and  the  lame  ifs  about  undoubted  guilt,  the  officials  responsible  for 
the  fraud  and  thefts  continue  in  office.  He  arrived  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  and  announced  to  his  audience  that  he  was  delivering  his  one 
hundred  and  second  speech.  We  have  had  sky  rockety  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor who  have  traveled  the  State  before  this  and  who  never  tired  as  long 
as  the  subject  of  their  speeches  was  the  everlasting  ego.  It  is  caused  by 
an  unbalanced  condition  of  mind  that  might  be  termed  "  egomania,"  from 
wliich,  thank  Heaven,  the  Democratic  candidate  is  particularly  free.  Mr. 
Aldridge,  a  Eepublican  politician,  ha\dng  no  qualifications  or  fitness  for 
the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor ^lorton,  ever  amiable  and  ever  somewhat  innocent,  and  in  spite  of 
the  record  of  his  department  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Black.  The 
damaging  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  compelled  the  resignation  or 
removal  of  the  officials  convicted  by  the  Commission  of  maladministration, 
all  of  wlioni  are  energetically  supporting  the  Eepublican  candidate  for 
Governor. 

How  dilferent  the  course  of  Governor  Tilden  in  regard  to  similar  canal 
fraud  investigations  in  18T5  and  187G.  The  investigation  set  in  motion 
b\  the  Democratic  Governor  was  for  the  evident  purpose  of  ferreting  out 
the  wrongdoers,  but  the  plan  of  the  Kepublican  party  during  this  cam- 
paign has  been  to  protect  the  conspirators.  The  great  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor removed  and  punished  mercilessly  every  one  convicted  of  guilt, 
whetiier  Democrat  or  Eepublican.  When  the  present  canal  controversy 
arose,  the  Eepublican  party,  with  Governor  Black  at  its  head,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  accoiui)lish  great  results,  but  it  has  been  silent.  The  party 
that  furnished  a  Tilden  now  presents  a  Van  Wyck,  and  Governor  Van 
Wyck  in  1899  will  turn  the  rascals  out  and  punish  them  as  Governor  Til- 
den did  in  187G. 

'J'he  fact  is  that  the  Eepublican  party  cannot  escape  from  the  forced 
contemjdation  of  its  own  bad  government  at  Albany  and  of  its  weak  gov- 
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eminent,  extravagant  to  the  verge  of  corruption,  under  Mayor  Strong  in 
this  city,  to  which  the  present  government  in  this  Democratic  community 
is  a  contrast  most  satisfactory  to  all  of  us.  Never  has  the  party  been  better 
organized  for  good  government.  The  record  of  its  officials  since  the  en- 
try of  our  party  into  power  in  Greater  Xew  York  has  been  such  as  to 
commend  itself  not  only  to  all  Democrats  throughout  the  country,  but 
to  every  citizen  who  lives  under  its  clean  and  well-conducted  adminis- 
tration. A  year  ago  Democrats  were  united  in  the  mayoraltv  contest 
and  proved  invincible.  They  are  now  united  throughout  the  State  and 
will  surely  be  equally  triumphant. 


TAMMANY  HALL  SPEECH,  NOV.  3,  1898. 

(Morning  Telegraph,  November  4,  1898.) 

CHEERING  THOUSANDS  AT  TAMMANY  HALL  —  RECORD  BREAKING 
RATIFICATION  MEETING  HELD  AT  THE  WIGWAM  LAST  NIGHT  — 
VICTORY  WAS  IN  THE  AIR  —  BIG  HALL  AND  OUTDOOR  MEETINGS 
ALIKE  THRONGED. 

There  was  a  mass  meeting  at  Tammany  Hall  last  night.  No  one  in 
the  vicinity  doubts  it,  and  the  greatest  indication  that  there  could  possibly 
be  of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidates  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday  next 
was  the  enthusiastic  throng  present. 

The  big  hall  was  jammed  with  men,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  voter,  and 
before  the  meeting  was  begun  hundreds  were  turned  away.  They  were 
compelled  to  attend  the  outdoor  meetings. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever  held  in  the  old  wigwam,  and 
when  Chairman  Thomas  S.  Brennan  opened  the  meeting  there  was  a  hur- 
ricane of  applause. 

The  crowd  needed  no  enlivening.  It  was  like  the  gathering  of  an  army 
before  a  victory  that  is  certain.  And  this  feeling  was  alive  because  of  the 
reports  from  men  from  different  portions  of  the  State,  who  all  declared 
that  Democratic  success  is  sure. 

Mr.  Belmont  spoke  as  follows: 

Fellovs^  Democrats. —  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  address  a  Demo- 
cratic audience  anywhere;  but  it  is  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege to  speak  to  the  Democracy  at  Tammany  Hall  on  the  eve  of  a  Demo- 
cratic victory.     For  that  privilege  permit  me  to  thank  your  committee 
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most  heartily,  and  witli  the  assurance  that  it  is  fully  appreciated.  If  you 
will  not  consider  it  presumptuous,  allow  me  to  recall  what  I  said  to  you  on 
a  similar  occasion  a  year  ago,  that  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Mayor  of 
Greater  Xew  York  was  a  certainty.  It  did  not  take  a  prophet  to  make 
the  declaration.  All  Democrats  tliouofht  it.  felt  it  and  knew  it.  Nor 
does  it  take  much  of  a  prophet  to  say  now  that  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall 
certainly  elect  a  Democratic  Governor. 

I  rememher  on  the  same  occasion  referring  to  the  remarks  of  General 
Tracy,  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  when  he  said: 

"'  it  will  he  a  sad  day  if  the  Republican  party  is  defeated  in  this  elec- 
tion, and  Tammany  Hall  obtains  control  of  the  government.  There  is 
no  hope  in  my  judgment  in  obtaining  control  in  the  Nation  without  the 
aid  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  St<Ue  of  New  York.  Can  you  guarantee  the 
electoral  vote  in  1900  with  Tammany  Hall  in  control  of  this  government 
of  Greater  New  York?" 

They  have  been  wanting  national  issues.  AVell  we  will  give  them  one, 
and  the  best.  Good  government  in  Greater  New^  York,  a  government  of 
which  every  Democrat  throughout  the  Nation  from  ]\Iaine  to*  California 
is  justly  proud  as  a  record  of  the  Democratic  party  itself.  They  tell  us  that 
Tammany  Hall  is  reaching  out  to  Albany.  Well.  Tammany  Hall  is  for 
Home  IJule,  and  will  rtot  interfere  wdth  Albany.  It  only  asks  that  Albany 
allow  local  self-government  in  Greater  New  York.  The  people  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Albany  are  so  well  pleased  with*  what  they  see  going 
on  here  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  Albany  county  going  Democratic. 
The  good  government  furnished  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Greater  New 
York  is  the  sort  of  government  the  people  intend  to  have  at  Albany  for 
the  State,  and  having  found  it  at  Albany,  they  will  want  it  at  Washington. 

That  is  ])robably  what  General  Tracy  meant,  and  he  was  as  good  a 
jirophet  as  anybody  else  last  year.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor has  defined  the  issues  in  this  State  election  very  clearly.  Honest 
goveniment  at  Albany,  a  government  as  honest  and  economical  as  in  the 
Democratic  administration  of  Greater  New  York  in  all  its  departments. 

Since  the  outset  of  the  campaign  our  opponents  have  tried  in  vain  to 
escape  the  discussion  of  that  question.  But  we  shall  hold  them  to  the  true 
issue  till  the  votes  are  counted  and  a  Democratic  Governor  is  elected.  They 
commenced  by  what  they  called  "  national  issues  "  and  the  perfectly  silly 
cry  that  a  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidates  meant  a  vote  for  a  panic. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  declare  tliat  a  panic  already  exists,  not  a  financial 
or  commercial  one,  but  a  panic  among  the  Ikpublican  officeholders  in  the 
State  Capitol,  who  are  trembling  at  the-  rising  tide  of  the  Democracy! 
trembling  at  the  ghost  of  Tilden!  trem1)ling  at  the  living  force  and  energy, 
ti)e  uncompromising  justice  of  the  approaching  Democratic  Governor,  Van 
Wyck! 

Viunr  iiniong  canal  thieves  and  politicians  responsible  for  the  oppor- 
tunities given  to  rob  the  State.        Panic  among  the  1.100  officeholders 
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acting  under  the  infamous  and  inquisitorial  Eaines  Law,  which  a  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  and  a  Democratic  Governor  will  unite  in  repealing. 
Panic  among  McCullagli's  700  deputies  appointed  under  the  partisan  and 
unconstitutional  Force  Bill,  which  has  been  so  vividly  dissected,  so  forcibly 
condemned  by  Democratic  leaders  and  will  be  rejected  by  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

The  Rc]nib]ican  panic  began  as  early  as  the  State  Convention  at  Sara- 
toga, when  they  did  not  dare  to  renominate  the  present  Governor  on  the 
record  of  the  State  administration.  The  Eepublican  Convention,  how- 
ever, had  the  effrontery  to  adopt  the  following  resolution :  "  We  commend 
the  administration  of  Governor  Black.  It  has  been  wise,  statesmanlike, 
careful  and  economical."  The  Republican  candidate  is  constantly  re- 
echoing this  piece  of  effrontery  throughout  the  State,  although  he  received 
the  nomination  on  an  entirely  contrary  theory.  The  superior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lodge,  capped  the  climax,  coolly  remarking  the 
other  night  that  "  perhaps  when  Governor  Black's  Commission  reports  we 
will  know  more  about  the  canal  matter."  But  we  must  not  be  too  hard 
upon  Mr.  Lodge.  He  is  serving  upon  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  much  about  such  trifling  afiairs  as  New 
York  interests.  He  has  since  been  fully  equaled  by  that  other  eminent  im- 
portation from  Massachusetts,  who,  however,  remains  with  us  always,  Mr. 
Joseph  Choate,  perennially  called  upon  as  the  professional  intellectual 
jester  for  Republican  audiences.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  his  recent  amusing 
appearances  is  that  he  and  his  friends  have  made  Senator  Piatt  the  leader  of 
the  anti-Platt  forces. 

We  know  that  the  Commission  reported  its  conclusions  on  the  30th  of 
July.  It  charges  in  distinct  terms  the  clear  robbery  of  $1,000,000  of  the 
people's  money  by  improper  expenditure  and  $3,000,000  mere  unnecessarily 
wastefully  expended.  The  Commission  declares  that  the  people  were 
deceived,  it  being  known  to  the  Canal  Board  as  far  back  as  1896  that 
$14,000,000  more  would  be  needed  than  the  stated  $9,000,000  whicli  was 
already  being  so  wastefully  and  corruptly  expended.  It  might  be  asked 
why  the  public  was  not  made  aware  of  the  large  increase  needed  for  the 
completion  of  the  improvements.  The  reason  is  that  if  the  fact  had  been 
known  it  would  have  injured  the  chances  of  the  Republican  party  in  1896 
at  a  time  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor.  Aldridge  and  Adams  would  have  been  thwarted 
in  spending  the  $9,000,000  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party. 
Eighty  thousand  dollars  improperly  expended  for  advertising.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  this  in  the  city  of  Rochester  for  newspapers  favorable  and  rendered 
favorable  thereby  to  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Aldridge  himself.  Con- 
tracts corruptly  awarded  among  political  favorites.  Numberless  and  use- 
less inspectors  appointed  for  corrupt  partisan  purposes.  Rock  was  paid 
for  when  earth  was  excavated.     The  Constitution  was  violated  by  State 
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officers.  $1,000,000  of  damaofe?  against  the  State  is  involved,  and  the  State 
transportation  interests  are  harmed  and  threatened.  The  result  of  Repub- 
lican misrule  is  that  the  great  waterways  so  essential  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  to  every  industrial  interest  of  our  State,  are  now  in  an  unfinished 
and  deploral>le  condition.  Tlie  mass  of  corruption  spread  broadcast  by 
the  rejiort  of  the  Commission  is  ignored  by  the  apostles  of  hypocrisy  and 
luimbug. 

The  present  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  a 
member  uf  the  Canal  Board,  attempted  an  uncaudid  and  weak  defense, 
which  was  rejected  by  his  audience  and  will  be  by  the  people  on  election 
day.  The  candidate  for  Governor  thinks  he  has  met  the  situation  by  an 
••  i'f."  "  If  there  has  been  guilt,"  he  will  punish.  "  If  "  is  a  welcome 
variation  from  the  pronoun  '•  I,"  which  occurs  in  every  clause  of  every 
sentence  of  every  speech  that  candidate,  in  his  solicitation  for  votes,  has 
uttered  with  sucli  attractive  modesty.  He  arrived  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  and  announced  to  his  audience  that  he  was  delivering  his  one 
hiindrtd  and  second  speecli.  "We  have  had  sky  rockety  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor who  have  traveled  the  State  before  this  and  who  never  tired  as  long 
as  tlie  subject  of  their  speeches  was  the  everlasting  ego.  It  is  caused 
by  an  unbalanced  condition  of  mind  that  might  be  termed  *"'  egomania," 
from  which,  thank  Heaven,  the  Democratic  candidate  is  particularly  free. 

Tliis  reminds  me  of  a  curious  example  of  the  Republican  candidate's 
opinions,  published  in  The  Centun^  Magazine,  on  "  Rough  Life  in  Far 
West,"  as  follows:  "  When  drunk  on  the  villainous  whisky  of  the  frontier 
towns,  they  cut  mad  antics,  riding  their  horses  into  the  saloons,  firing 
their  pistols  right  and  left,  from  boisterous  light-heartedness  rather  than 
from  any  viciousness,  and  indulging  too  often  in  deadly  shooting  affrays, 
brought  on  either  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the  moment  or  on  account 
of  some  long-continued  grudge,  or  perhaps  because  of  bad  blood  between 
two  ranches  or  localities,  but  they  are  much  better  fellows  and  pleasantcr 
com])ani<ins  than  small  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers!  Nor  are  the 
mechanics  and  workmen  of  a  great  city  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.'' 

Mr.  Aldridge,  a  Republican  politician,  having  no  qualifications  or  fit- 
ne.s.s  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Morton,  ever  amiable  and  ever  somewhat  innocent,  and  in  spite 
of  tlie  record  of  his  department,  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Black.  The 
damaging  report  of  tlie  Commission  has  not  compelled  the  resignation  or 
removal  of  the  officials  convicted  by  the  Commission  of  maladministration. 
all  of  whom  are  energetically  supporting  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor. 

How  difTorent  the  course  of  Governor  Tilden  in  regard  to  similar  canal 
fraud  investigations  in  1875  and  1ST6.  The  investigation  set  in  motion  by 
llie  DcniorTMtif  fiovemor  was  for  the  evident  purpose  of  ferreting  out  the 
WTongdoers,  but  Ihc  jilan  of  the  Republican  party  during  this  campaign 
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has  been  to  protect  the  conspirators.  The  great  Democratic  Governor  re- 
moved and  punished  mercilessly  every  one  convicted  of  gnilt,  whether 
Democrat  or  Eepiiblican.  When  the  present  canal  controversy  arose, 
the  Eepnhhcan  party,  ^^^th  Governor  Black  at  its  head,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  great  results,  but  it  has  been  silent.  The  party  that 
furnished  a  Tilden  now  presents  a  Van  Wyck,  and  Governor  Van  Wyck 
in  1899  will  turn  the  rascals  out  and  punish  them  as  Governor  Tilden  did 
in  18T6. 

The  Republicans,  finding  themselves  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position, 
tried  to  find  refuge  in  what  they  called  the  judiciary  issue,  which  was  in 
every  respect  a  false  one.  It  is  doubly  false.  In  the  first  place  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Leventritt  was  discovered  to  be  without  foundation.  Xoth- 
ing  could  be  more  contemptible  than  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by  a 
vote  of  a  certain  partisan  section  of  the  Bar  Association.  That  resolution 
declared  that  Mr.  Leventritt  was  not  a  fit  person  to  receive  a  nomination. 
The  stab  at  character  was  made  from  under  the  shield  of  eminent  respect- 
ability which  naturally  appertains  to  certain  brilliant  luminaries  of  our 
bar.  "We  have  heard  nothing  further  from  this  particular  attack,  and, 
although  the  act  itself  has  had  no  consequences  and  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  in  any  quarter,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  was  a  mean  and 
cowardly  act,  aside  from  its  political  ethics.  We  are  all  aware  that  no 
club,  no  association  of  gentlemen  can  be  guilty  of  an  unfounded  attack 
upon  the  character  of  one  of  its  members.  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Xew 
York  will  probably  in  future  refrain  from  any  such  action.  Certain  parti- 
san members  of  the  Bar  Association  needed  very  much  the  lesson  which 
they  are  about  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  voters. 

There  was  much  hysterical  oratory  in  Carnegie  Hall  about  a  week  ago, 
and  statements  were  made  as  if  a  certain  judge  had  been  removed  from 
office  ^nthout  cause  by  some  irresponsible  power,  whereas  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  renomination  to  an  office  which  had  been  held  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  which  was  to  be  held  for  forty-two  years  if  the  renomina- 
tion had  taken  place.  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  renomina- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  candidate  has  since  lent  himself  to  Re- 
publican partisan  purposes  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
Democratic  party.  The  fact  is  that  the  Republican  party  cannot  escape 
from  the  forced  contemplation  of  its  own  bad  government  at  Albany,  and 
of  its  weak  government,  extravagant  to  the  verge  of  corruption,  under 
Mayor  Strong  in  this  city,  to  which  the  present  government  in  this  Dem- 
ocratic community  is  a  contrast  most  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  a  silent  Mayor,  a  true  Democrat;  the  Democrat  does  the  work, 
the  other  fellow  does  the  talking,  just  as.  during  the  war  with  Spain.  Dem- 
ocrats did  the  fighting  while  others  did  the  talking,  and  are  still  doing 
the  talking.  With  that  recorr!  the  Democracy  can  well  be  satisfied,  and 
will  look  forward  into  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 
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MASS  MEETING. 

THE  GREATEST  GATHERINGS  EVER  HELD  IN  QUEENS  COUNTY. 

(Long  IsUiud  Weekly  Star,  November  4,    1S98.) 

The  Democratic  mass  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was  indeed  a  monster 
affair.  Xever  before  in  Queens  county  has  such  a  meeting  been  held. 
The  immense  building  up  on  Borden  avenue,  known  as  Puritan  Hall,  was 
packed  and  jammed  full  of  people  in  every  nook  and.  corner  and  late 
arrivals  found  only  standing  room.  They  came  from  Rockaway  Beach, 
from  Flushing,  from  Newtown,  Jamaica,  and  various  other  sections  of  the 
borough  in  marching  columns  with  bands  of  music  and  fife  and  drum 
corps.  Long  Island  City  contributed  a  larger  number  of  course  than  any 
other  place.  The  District  Associations  fi-om  the  upper  part  «f  Long 
Island  City  and  the  Joseph  Geiser  Association  and  others  paraded  down 
to  the  lower  end,  making  a  fine  showing.  From  8  o'clock  until  after  9 
the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  fire- 
works as  the  delegations,  one  after  another,  arrived  and  marched  up  Bor- 
den avenue  to  Puritan  Hall.  It  was  a  grand  demonstration  and  shows 
that  the  Democrats  of  the  borough  of  Queens  are  \\ade  awake  and  deter- 
mined to  elect  Van  "Wyck  and  the  whole  ticket. 

Puritan  Hall  had  been  brightened  up  by  flags  and  bunting  and  streamers 
which  had  been  neatly  arranged  by  a  New  York  decorator.  The  front 
of  the  speakers'  platform  which  was  built  at  one  side  of  the  ring  was 
festooned  with  flags,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  green  flags  the 
decoration  consisted  exclusively  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

At  8  o'clock  there  were  few  people  in  the  hall.  Indeed  all  the  Dem- 
ocrats it  appeared,  desired  to  attest  their  loyalty  by  marching  to  the  hall 
with  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  associations. 

The  first  arrival  was  the  Kockaway  Beach  Delegation.  They  came  to 
Long  Island  City  by  a  special  train  and  marched  up  from  the  Long  Island 
Pailroad  depot  headed  by  a  band.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  them  and 
they  went  around  to  the  further  end  of  the  hall  and  occupied  the  seats 
there.  Their  band  furnished  several  selections  while  waiting  for  the  other 
delegations. 

The  next  to  arrive  was  the  delegation  from  the  lower  end  of  Long 
Island  City.  They  also  came  in  with  a  band  and  dmm  corps.  Later  on 
the  Flushing  and  College  Point  contingent  arrived.  There  were  six  car- 
loads from  College  Point  and  five  from  Flushing.    They  had  the  Willet's 
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Point  band  of  twenty-four  pieces  with  them  and  they  received  a  hearty 
greeting.  The  crowd  insisted  that  they  should  play  selections  and  they 
had  to  comply  with  the  request.  Last  of  all  the  delegation  from  the  upper 
part  of  Long  Island  City  arrived.  They  also  brought  a  band  and  drum 
corps.  There  were  bands  all  about  the  hall.  The  Willet's  Point  band 
was  in  the  tier  of  seats  back  of  the  speakers'  stand  and  a  little  to  the  left. 
There  was  another  band  to  the  right  of  the  speakers'  stand.  The  Rocka- 
way  band  was  in  the  tier  of  seats  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall.  There  was 
another  band  in  the  tier  of  seats  opposite  the  speakers'  stand,  and  a  band 
in  the  tier  of  seats  near  the  entrance.  The  drum  corps  kept  quiet  after 
they  entered.  The  music  of  the  bands  helped  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  crowd  of  people. 

More  ladies  were  present  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  a  political 
meeting  in  Long  Island  City.  The  chairs  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  to  the 
left  of  the  speakers'  stands  had  been  reserved  for  them,  and  their  escorts, 
most  of  them,  went  to  Puritan  Hall  in  a  special  car.  The  section  assigned 
for  them  was  all  filled. 

It  was  after  9  o'clock  when  the  last  delegation  arrived,  but  the  meeting 
had  been  started  before  that  time.  Perry  Belmont  was  interrupted  and 
had  to  wait  for  the  entrance  of  the  delegation  from  Flushing.  Elliot  Dan- 
forth  was  intem;pted  also,  but  when  other  drum  corps  arrived  he  let  him- 
self out  a  little  and  kept  right  on  with  his  speech  in  spite  of  the  noise. 
When  the  last  of  the  crowd  was  inside,  the  hall  became  quiet  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  hearing  the  speakers  in  any  part  of  the  building. 

Chairman  John  P.  Madden  of  the  County  Committee  conducted  the 
speakers  into  the  hall  and  to  the  stand.  They  were  very  cordially  greeted, 
especially  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  bow  his  acknowledgments.  Mr.  Madden  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  announced  Perry  Belmont  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting.  He 
was  greeted  with  applause,  and  he  and  all  the  other  speakers  were  fre- 
quently interrupted  with  the  bursts  of  applause. 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  back  again  at  a  political  meeting 
in  the  old  First  Congressional  District.  The  borough  of  Queens  appeared 
to  be  well  represented.  It  was  particularly  agreeable  to  be  present  at 
such  an  assemblage  when  the  Democracy  of  the  borough  of  Queens  was 
reunited  and  standing  together  as  the  Democracy  of  the  State  is  doing. 
The  speaker  had  just  referred  to  the  candidate  for  Governor  and  mentioned 
him  by  name  when  he  had  to  stop  until  the  Flushing  and  College  Point 
people  had  assembled. 

When  he  resumed  his  speech  he  said  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Queens  was  already  in  the  hall,  but  it  seemed  that  the  whole  of 
the  State  of  New  York  was  coming  in.  It  reminded  him  of  the  Madison 
square  gatherings.    "  If  this  is  not  an  indication  of  success,  I  don't  know 
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what  it  is,"  he  added,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  The  issue  of  this  cam- 
paign, he  continued,  was  honest  government.  Their  opponents  were  try- 
ing to  obscure  the  issue,  but  they  will  be  held  down  to  it  until  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  The  Repul)licans  had  been  trying  to  frighten  people  with 
the  prospect  of  a  financial  panic  in  the  event  of  Democratic  success  in  this 
election.  There  was  a  panic,  but  it  existed  among  the  Republicans.  It 
was  a  panic  caused  by  the  ghost  of  Tilden.  The  Republicans  were  in  a 
jianic,  trembling  at  the  consequences  of  uncompromising  justice.  A  panic 
existed  among  the  1,100  place  holders  w^ho  hold  their  positions  by  virtue 
of  the  Republican  control  of  the  State  Government.  The  Republican 
panic  began  as  early  as  the  Saratoga  Convention  and  had  been  increasing 
ever  since.  In  that  convention  they  had  the  effrontry  to  indorse  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Black  as  honest  and  economical  anf>  then  they 
turned  around  and  nominated  another  man  because  they  did  not  dare 
nonunate  the  man  whom  they  had  indorsed.  In  1896  w^hen  the  Republi- 
cans made  an  appropriation  of  $9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  canals 
they  knew  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work;  they  knew 
that  it  would  take  $14,000,000  or  more  to  do  the  work  and  yet  they  de- 
liberately deceived  the  people.  The  Democrats  say  that  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  been  exposed  must  be  investigated  and  that  the  guilty 
should  be  punished. 

''  It  is  a  great  honor  to  preside  over  a  gathering  such  as  this,but  we  have 
among  us  here  to-night  one  who,  by  your  votes,  may  he  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  have  the  honor  to 
introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Elliot  Danforth." 
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LETTER  TO  XEW  YORK  TIMES. 

(New  York  Times,  November  6,  18i)8.) 
THE  VEXING  DEBT  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Kez^'  York  Times: 

The  demands  of  our  five  Commissioners  in  Paris  seem  to  have  rigidly 
followed  the  path  prescribed  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  by  Congress  last 
xVpril.  The  President  had  refused  to  recognize  in  Cuba  a  State  belligerent 
or  a  State  independent.  Spain  had  refused  to  yield  to  his  proposition  to 
mediate  between  Cuban  rebels  and  the  Cuban  Governor-General.  When 
tlie  President  had  made  known  the  situation  to  Congress  and  had  asked  for 
power  to  use  the  army  and  navy  as  an  element  in  further  negotiations, 
Congress  refused  and  declared  war.  The  President  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  war  then.  When  Congress  came  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  war  it  saw  that  war  declared  generally  against  Spain 
M'ould  embrace  a  war  against  all  Spanish  subjects,  including  Gomez, 
Garcia,  and  all  Cuban  insurgents.  That  being  the  situation.  Congress  ex- 
cepted  the  Cuban  insurgents  by  declaring  all  Cuban  people  free  and  in- 
dependent and  then  declared  war  in  order  to  compel  Spain  to  recognize  the 
insurgents  as  free  and  independent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retire  from 
Cuba.  When  Spain,  after  three  months  or  more  of  war,  asked  for  terms  of 
peace  the  President  proljably  felt  constrained,  as  to  Cuba,  to  recognize  the 
law  of  CongTCss  declaring  the  object  of  war.  Therefore  he  answered  to 
Spain  that  she  must  relinquish  Ctiba,  which,  by  the  protocol  of  Augtist 
12th,  she  stipulated  to  do.  "  Eelinqttish  "  to  whom?  ^Miat  is  to  happen 
to  the  debts  and  other  obligations  incurred  by  Spain  for,  or  on  behalf  of, 
or  in  relation  to,  Cuba?  The  protocol  was  silent.  Hence  both  questions 
came  up  in  the  Paris  Commission. 

The  Spaniard  declared:  "We  are  to  cede  sovereignty  over  Cuba.  It 
should  not  be  in  abeyance  and  in  the  air.  We  wish  to  cede  it  to  the  United 
States." 

The  Americans  replied:  "'  We  decline  to  take  it;  you  are  to  relinquish  it. 
Eventually  it  is  to  be  possessed  b\  the  Citban  people.  In  the  meantinife  the 
United  States  will  be  responsilile  for  Cuba,  and  when  it  has  been  '  pacified  ' 
the  United  States  will,  as  Congress  ordains,  hand  the  island  over  to  the 
Cubans." 
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^^^lat  could  the  President  do  ?  Congress  and  the  law  had  tied  his  hands. 
If  he  took  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  the  United  States  would  possess  the 
island,  and  then  Congress,  in  order  to  enable  the  Cubans  to  own  it,  would 
have  to  cede  it  to  them.  Could  or  would  a  future  Congress  do  that?  The 
law  declaring  war  unless  repudiated  prevented  the  United  States  from  in- 
corporating Cuba  into  their  jurisdiction. 

A  motive  of  Spain  for  asking  the  American  Commissioners  to  accept  the 
cession  of  Cuba  wiis  ob^ious.  It  was  in  order  to  open  a  debate  over  the 
Spaiiish-Cul)an  debt.  Our  Commissioners  rejected  consideration  of  the  debt 
by  saying  e'uba  is  not  to  he  American,  and  we  decline  to  bind  the  future 
Cuba!  Our  Commissioners  treated  the  situation  as  it  would  not  have  been 
treated  had  the  Cubans,  alone  and  unaided,  expelled  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Commissioners  replied  that,  in  any  event,  Spain  could  have  had  access  to 
the  victors  and  negotiated  with  them  in  a  treaty  of  peace  over  the  debt 
question. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  ought  in  the  protocol  and  at  Washington  to 
have  explicitly  disposed  of  the  debts  and  prevented  irritation  and  delay  at 
Paris.  Eesponsibility  for  such  debts  is  not  prescribed  by  any  universally 
accepted  law  of  nations.  It  has  generally,  if  not  always,  been  a  matter  of 
treaty  adjustment.  There  have  been  many  such,  as  notably  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  in  relation  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
There  are  also  treaties  between  Spain  and  her  emancipated  colonies,  treaties 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1T97  and  1804,  France  and  Bavaria  in  1801, 
France  and  the  Holy  Alliance  in  181-4,  Prussia  and  Saxony  in  1815, 
Prussia  and  Hanover  in  the  same  year,  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  in  1816, 
Belgium  and  Holland  in  1839,  France  and  Sardinia  in  1860,  France  and 
Austria  in  1866,  Denmark,  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1864,  and  France  and 
Italy  in  1866. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  question  was  not  definitely  and  finally  settled 
by  the  protocol.  Perhaps  the  explanation  made  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  on  October  8th  may  contain  the  answer.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  that  journal  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a  journalist  in 
diplomatic  gossip,  and  has  had  access  to  exceptional  sources  of  information. 
His  coires])ondence  is  now  disclosing  the  fact  that  he  has  access  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Comnussion.  He  wrote  the  following  to  The  Times,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  debts: 

"  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  tliat  the  treaty  was  concluded  under 
a  sen.^e  of  the  almost  imperative  obligation  of  putting  an  end  to  a  situation 
which  liad  become  threatening  for  both  countries.  On  the  one  hand  there 
was  tlic  >;initai-y  condition  of  the  American  troops,  the  defective  military 
oipanizalion.  the  bad  state  of  their  hospitals  and  ambulances,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  flu'ir  victualing,  and  the  increasing  danger  of  epidemics.  On  the 
otherhand.  the  Spaniards,unable  to  continue  the  conflict  or  to  profit  by  the 
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precarious  state  of  the  American  troops,  liastened  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  consequences  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  defeat  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  protection  against  internal 
dangers.  It  may,  therefore,  Le  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  precision  of  its 
terms  and  the  clearness  of  its  definitions,  this  preliminary  treaty  was  drawn 
up  with  some  haste,  which  leaves  the  door  open  to  discussion  and  does  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  imperatively  exclude  difficulties  of  detail." 

It  is  not  probable  that,  if  evidences  of  tbe  debt  in  dispute,  such  as  bonds, 
etc.,  are  held  by  Germans,  Eussians,  or  Englishmen,  that  their  govern- 
ments will  hereafter  demand  payment  from  the  future  Cuba  or  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  England,  France,  and  Spain  did  at  one  time 
ally  themselves  in  war  against  Mexico  in  order  to  compel  her  to  pay  debts 
owing  to  the  subjects  of  each.  The  United  States  now  and  Mexico  then 
are,  of  course,  absolutely  unlike.  Xor  will  Americans  buying  and  holding 
those  bonds  be  likely  to  urge  payment  except  by  Spain,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  United  States  will  urge  the  payment.  In  the  Senate  debates 
of  last  April  the  debt  question  was  considered,  and  there  was  an  endeavor 
to  be  free  of  the  debts  by  so  declaring  and  conducting  the  war  as  to  make 
the  Cubans  and  not  the  United  States  the  real  beneficiaries  and  final  re- 
cipients of  the  Cuban  sovereignty. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

New  Yoek,  November  5,  1898. 


DEMOCRATIC  CLUB. 

(New  York  Daily  Tribune,   November  18,  1898.) 


The  affairs  of  the  Democratic  Club  and  the  forthcoming  election  of  a 
Board  of  Governors  were  much  discussed  in  Democratic  circles  yesterday. 
The  announcement  that  ex-Governor  Flower,  Louis  Lyon,  John  Vincent 
and  others  had  declined  to  be  re-elected  to  the  board  aroused  some  interest. 
It  was  learned  yesterday  that  ever  since  Richard  Croker  gained  control  of 
the  club  and  the  Board  of  Governors  had  tendered  their  resignations  to  be 
acted  upon  at  some  opportune  time.  Mr.  Croker  has  been  making  up  his 
slate.  This  ticket  was  practically  completed  before  the  Syracuse  Conven- 
tion and  ratified  on  election  night. 

John  F.  Carroll,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Croker.  has  now  taken  hold  of  the 
situation,  and  he  has  ordered  that  the  factional  troubles  end.  The  dissent- 
ing ones  must  get  in  line  for  the  election  which  takes  place  on  December 
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oih.  There  will  be  only  one  ticket,  and  an  appearance  of  harmony  will 
lie  preserved.  Andrew  ]-'reednian's  efforts  to  control  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  have  been  unavailing,  and  the  plan  is  to  have  at  least 
one  representative  of  each  borough  on  the  board.  IVo  will  come  from 
Brooklyn,  one  from  Queens  and  one  from  Richmond.  Aside  from  this, 
John  Fox,  John  F.  Carroll  and  Kichard  Croker  will  be  chosen.  This  is 
looked  upon  as  a  triumph  for  the  faction  that  opposed  Freedman's  attempts 
at  dictation. 

It  is  known  that  Perr}^  Belmont  can  be  president  of  the  club  if  he  wishes, 
but  so  far  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  accept  the  place.  "  The  elec- 
tion of  ]\lr.  Belmont  to  the  presidency  of  the  club  which  Richard  Croker 
dominates,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  his  political  headquarters,"  said  a 
member  yesterday,  "  will  have  a  significance  for  every  Democrat  in  the 
country.  Last  year,  when  Croker  got  control  of  the  club,  he  began  to 
invite  prominent  Democrats  all  over  the  country  to  Join  it.  He  secured 
such  men  as  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Cahin  S.  Brice,  Senator  Murphy  and 
many  others.  Friends  of  William  J.  Brj^an  proposed  his  name,  but  Croker 
forced  them  to  withdraw  it,  as  he  said  the  election  of  Bryan  to  membership 
in  the  club  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  free  silver 
and  place  the  club  in  a  position  where  it  would  have  to  support  him  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  in  1900.  The  election  of  Perry  Belmont  to 
be  president  of  the  club  would  be  notice  to  Democrats,  all  over  the  country, 
that  Croker  and  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  so  far  as  he  can  con- 
trol it,  will  be  in  1900  for  a  Democratic  candidate  and  a  platform  pledged 
to  sound  money,  home  rule  and  anti-trust  legislation.  Mr.  Croker  has 
already  started  liis  fight  to  gain  such  a  result  in  the  next  National  Con- 
vention. He  is  warring  on  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  who  aspires  to  continue  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  Mr.  Bailey  is  for  silver  and 
against  expansion.  He  wants  Bailey  deposed  and  a  safe  sound-money  man 
substituted.  He  is  tr}ing,  in  the  course  of  his  present  trip  West,  to  form 
combinations  that  \nll  help  him  to  manipulate  things  in  the  next  National 
Convention  to  his  own  liking." 

As  a  result  of  Croker's  attempt  to  wrench  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
party  from  the  silver  men  and  sidetrack  the  dominant  issue  in  the  last 
Xational  Convention  of  the  party,  he  has  allied  against  him  nearly  all  of 
thf  Democrats  of  the  South  and  West,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  he  is  successful  in  his  undertaking. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEEMAN  OUTCLASSED  SENATOR 

HIGBIE. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  December  5,  1898.) 


Babylox,  L.  L,  December  5. — Anent  the  past  election  there  is  much 
discussion  and  Jocularity  in  this  town.  It  so  happened  that  Democratic 
State  Committeeman  Perry  Belmont  and  Republican  State  Committee- 
man Richard  Higbie  are  in  the  same  county,  same  town,  same  village,  a 
coincidence  probably  not  duplicated  in  the  United  States.  It  certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  party  standing  and  political  prowess  of  Babylon 
politicians.  Senator  Higbie  never  worked  so  hard  for  results  as  in  the 
recent  campaign,  and  he  personally  appealed  to  his  party  associates  and 
urged  tbem  on  to  extraordinary  efforts.  But,  alas  for  Dick,  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  clearly  overmatched  him. 
While  Suffolk  county  went  Republican  by  an  increased  plurality,  thus 
showing  the  trend  was  toward  that  party,  the  town  of  Babylon  showed  a 
phenomenal  Democratic  gain  and  the  popular  Roosevelt  carried  the 
town  by  only  ninety-two.  Eaton  (Democrat),  for  Assembly,  carried  the 
town  by  thirteen,  added  to  which,  Belford,  for  Congress,  and  Burr,  for 
Senator,  Republicans,  ran  behind  their  ticket.  Further,  the  First  district 
has  elected  Democrats  to  Congress  and  State  Senate  to  take  the  places 
now  held  by  Belford  and  Higbie,  Republicans.  These  results  speak 
volumes,  and  Mr.  Belmont  can,  naturally,  feel  very  proud  of  the  victory. 
Senator  Higbie  is  correspondingly  depressed,  but  his  friends,  while  really 
lamenting  his  failure,  can  not  refrain  from  adding  to  his  chagrin  by 
teasing  him  with,  "  You  are  all  right,  Dick,  in  the  primary  grade,  but 
outside  of  that  class  Belmont  is  altogether  too  skilled  and  clever  for 
you."    This,  of  course,  is  very  sweet  for  Richard. 

It  is  now  on  the  cards  that  Mr.  Belmont  is  to  be  the  next  president  of 
the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  city.  This  club  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  1,900  members,  and  includes  the  names  of  representative 
Democrats  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Considering  that  Mr.  Bel- 
mont is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  l)een,  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  that 
he  has  voted  at  Babylon  since  1873  (his  first  vote),  and  that  he  has  never 
voted  anywhere  else,  his  selection  is  concededly  a  marked  tribute  to  his 
many  attainments,  general  worth  and  personal  popularity,  and  his 
friends  in  the  town  of  Babylon  feel  highly  complimented  by  him  being 
honored. 
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ELECTIOX    TO    THE    PRESIDENCY    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC 

CLUB. 

CHOSEN     PRESIDENT     BY     THE     LARGEST     VOTE     CAST     IN     ITS 

HISTORY. 

(New  York  Herald,  December  6,  1898.) 

Perry  Belmont  was  elected  president  of  the  Democratic  Club  last 
night  to  succeed  Roswell  P.  Flower.  Though  there  was  only  one  ticket 
in  the  field  the  vote  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  club,  1,166 
ballots  being  cast.  All  the  candidates  received  the  full  vote  with  the 
exception  of  Andrew  Freedman  and  M.  Warley  Platzek,  who  ran  one 
vote  behind  the  ticket. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Perry  Belmont;  First  Vice-President,  Edward  F.  O'Dwyer; 
Second  Vice-President,  Cord  Meyer;  Treasurer,  Theodore  F.  Hascall; 
Secretary,  William  E.  Wyatt;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Adrian  T. 
Kiernan. 

Governors  to  December,  1899. —  P.  Henry  Dugro,  Andrew  Freedman, 
Asa  Bird  Gardiner  and  James  McCartney. 

Governors  to  December,  1900. —  James  Shevlin,  John  F.  Carroll, 
"William  F.  Grell  and  M.  Warley  Platzek. 

Governors  to  December.  1901. —  Richard  Croker,  John  Fox,  Thomas 
E.  Crimmins  and  John  W.  Keller. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  evenness  of  the  vote.  It  was 
expected  that  Andrew  Freedman  would  fall  considerably  behind  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his  course  during  Mr.  Croker's  absence  last  sum- 
mer. He  then  acted  as  Mr.  Croker's  personal  representative,  and  many 
of  the  club  members  believe  that  he  assumed  powers  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  The  threats  which  had  been  made  to  scratch  his  name, 
however,  were  not  carried  out. 

TO    BROADEN    THE    ORGANIZATIONS. 

All  the  territory  south  of  the  Bronx  is  represented  in  the  new  list  of 
officers.  Mr.  Belmont  represents  the  First  Senate  district,  including 
Suffolk  county,  in  the  State  Committee.    The  five  boroughs  in  Greater 
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New  York  all  have  representatives.  The  large  vote  indicates  the  new 
life  put  into  the  club  by  Mr.  Croker.  At  the  last  election  onlv  twenty- 
six  votes  were  cast. 

Mr.  Belmont  takes  the  presidency  as  a  non-Tammany  man,  and  during 
his  incumbency  it  will  be  his  aim  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  organ- 
ization and  make  it  National  in  its  influence.  He  resigned  from  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  on  which  he  represented  Richmond  and 
Suffolk  counties,  as  soon  as  the  New  York  delegation  returned  from  the 
Chicago  Convention  in  1896.  He  did  not  vote  for  William  J.  Bryan  for 
President,  but  helped  at  Indianapolis  to  nominate  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
supporting  them  on  the  stump  in  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  at  the  ballot-box.  A  pronounced  advocate  of  the  gold  standard,  he 
goes  to  the  head  of  what  has  been  called  "  Croker  Club "  with  the 
hearty  support  of  Mr.  Croker  and  of  the  hundreds  of  Tammany  men 
who  have  joined  the  Democratic  Club  since  the  leader  of  the  New  York 
City  Democracy  made  it  his  political  headquarters. 

NEW    PRESIDENT    A    NON-TAMMAXY    MAN. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  officers  to  make  the  club  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the  entire 
country.  All  organization  men  from  Maine  to  California  will  be  made 
welcome,  they  say.  Mr.  Belmont  has  been  a  representative  in  Congress 
four  times,  has  been  an  active  tariff  reformer  and  has  represented  this 
country  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  yet  he  has  never  been  enrolled  in  the 
Tammany  organization. 

Among  the  National  and  State  leaders  who  are  non-resident  members 
of  the  club  are  Senator  Murphy,  Senator  Faulkner,  of  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  Senator  James  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
Marcus  Daly,  of  Montana,  Fleming  Dubignon,  of  Savannah,  probably 
the  next  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia;  Willard  Saulsbury,  of 
Delaware,  Eepresentative  Fitzgerald,  of  Massachusetts,  Bradley  B. 
Smalley,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  Mayor  Francis  J.  Molloy,  of  Troy,  Mayor  McGuire, 
of  S)^racuse,  Anthony  N.  Brady,  of  Albany,  Representative  James  B. 
Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  the  probable  minority  leader  in  the  next 
Congress;  Thomas  W.  Neill,  of  Washington.  John  Boyd  Thacher  and 
Charles  Tracy,  of  Albany.  These  men,  it  is  expected,  will  meet  in  the 
club  to  formulate  National  policies. 

MR.  flower's  congratulations. 

Former  Governor  Flower,  upon  his  retirement  from  office  last  night, 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  club  upon  its  rapid 
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advancement,  and  contrasted  its  condition  with  that  of  a  year  ago.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  financial  condition  was  then  so  bad 
that  some  of  the  members  were  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  its 
running  expenses.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year,  he  said,  had  been 
$281,0(»0.  and  a  steady  income  of  $100,000  was  assured.  This  was  the 
result  of  his  asking  Mr.  Croker  to  make  the  club  his  headquarters  and  to 
bring  his  friends  into  it. 

Mr.  Flower  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Eepublicans  had  little  to  boast 
of  in  the  vote  at  the  last  election,  and  he  predicted  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Democracy  would  again  control  both  the  State  and  the 
Xation. 

(The  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  December  7,  1898.) 

Xew  Yoek.  December  6. —  The  election  of  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Democratic  Club  means  more  than  the  choice  of  a  non- 
Tammany  man  to  preside  over  an  organization  to  which  Tanmiany  Hall 
has  recently  given  renewed  National  prominence.  Mr.  Belmont  resigned 
from  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  on  which  he  represented  Rich- 
mond and  Suffolk  counties,  as  soon  as  the  New  York  delegation  returned 
from  the  Chicago  Convention. 

He  did  not  vote  for  W.  J.  Bryan  for  President,  but  helped  at 
Indianapolis  to  nominate  Palmer  and  Buckner,  and  supported  them  on 
the  stump  in  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  at  the  ballot-box. 
He  is  a  pronounced  advocate  of  the  gold  standard,  yet  he  goes  to  the 
head  of  what  has  been  called  "•  Croker's  Club,"  with  the  hearty 

SUPPORT  OF  ME.   CEOKER 

and  the  hundreds  of  Tammany  men  who  have  joined  the  Democratic 
Club  since  the  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy  made  it  his  political 
head(juarters. 

"  This,"  said  an  ex-governor  of  the  club,  "  is  one  of  a  series  of  events 
likely  to  have  vital  interest  for  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Democratic  Club  is  to  be  made  not  only  the  political 
headquarters  for  the  leaders  of  the  ])arty  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
its  scope  is  to  be  so  enlarged  that  it  may  be  the  home  and  council  chamber 
of  representative  Democrats  in  the  Empire  State  and  throughout  the 
Union.  The  Democratic  Club  has  become  the  only  distinctively  political 
club  of  its  party  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  now  recognized  as  such,  not  only 
by  those  Democrats  who  belong  to  the  Tammany  organization,  but  by 
others  as  well.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  club  shows  that  until  of  late 
Tammany  Hall  men  have  not  preponderated  in  its  membership.     In  its 
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rooms  in  Twenty-fourth  street  the  leaders  of  the  County  Democracy 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  The  leaders  of  all  the  Democracies  from 
California  to  Maine  are  henceforward  to  be  made  welcome. 


NEVER  A   TAMMANY   MEMBER. 

"  While  his  father,  the  late  August  Belmont,  was  a  sachem  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  all  the  time  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Perry  Belmont,  who  has  four  times  represented  his  district 
in  Congress,  has  been  active  as  a  tariff  reformer,  and  has  represented  his 
country  at  the  court  at  Madrid,  has  never  been  enrolled  in  the  Tam- 
many organization.  That  organization  is  now  giving  him  a  cordial  sup- 
port, which  is  interesting  in  view  of  his  peculiar  independence  of  those 
associations  which  are  apt  to  control  business  and  professional  men  in 
politics  —  for  he  is  not,  even  indirectly,  in  any  business. 

"  The  Democratic  Club,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,900,  is 
already  one  of  the  largest  clubs  in  the  United  States.  Among  its  non- 
resident members  are  such  representative  Democrats  as  Senator  Faulkner, 
of  West  Virginia,  Senator  James  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Marcus 
Daly,  of  Montana,  Hon.  Fleming  Dubignon,  of  Savanah,  probably  the 
next  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia;  Hon.  Willard  Saulsbury,  of 
Delaware,  Congressman  Fitzgerald  and  Hon.  Charles  T.  Eussell,  Jr.,  of 
Massachusetts,  Hon.  Bradley  B.  Smalley,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  so  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee;  Hon.  Francis  J. 
Molloy,  of  Troy,  Mayor  McGuire,  of  Syracuse,  Anthony  N.  Brady,  of 
Albany,  Congressman  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  the  probable 
minority  leader  in  the  next  Congress;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Neill,  of  Wash- 
ington, John  Boyd  Thacher  and  Hon.  Charles  Tracy,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DISTINGUISHED    MEMBERS. 

Such  men  as  William  C.  Whitney,  Judge  Charles  H.  Truax,  Judge 
Lacombe,  Peter  B.  Olney  and  the  late  William  Van  Wyck,  a  brother  of 
the  Mayor,  were  active  members  as  long  ago  as  1871.  At  that  time 
Edward  Cooper  and  Simon  Sterne  were  vice-presidents,  Judge  Francis 
M.  Scott  was  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson  was  treasurer  and  Townsend  Cox  was  president. 

Perry  Belmont,  the  new  president,  became  a  member  in  1875,  when 
the  club  was  strong  for  Tilden,  whom  he  opposed.  A  special  committee 
was  sent  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  support  of  Tilden  in 
1876.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  Randolph  Robinson  and  Judge  Abram  R. 
Lawrence  were  then  vice-presidents.  In  1877  William  Van  Wyck  was 
chosen  president,  the  vice-presidents  being  William  C.  Whitney,  Edward 
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Cooper,  Simon  Sterne  and  Henry  Havemeyer.  At  that  time  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  was  made  up  of  Perry  Belmont,  Judge  Lacombe,  P.  B. 
Olney,  Francis  L.  Stetson  and  C.  C.  Baldwin,  afterward  vice-president  of 
the  Manhattan. 

In  1883,  when  the  club  took  the  headquarters  at  No.  19  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  from  which  it  moved  to  its  present  house,  617  Fifth  avenue, 
F.  R.  Coudert,  David  McClure  and  Eugene  Cruger  were  active  members, 
and  the  next  year  Fordham  Morris,  John  H.  V.  Arnold,  Franklin  Bart- 
lett,  Charles  W.  Dayton  and  J.  Hampden  Bobb  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  management,  which  supported  Cleveland  strongly.  A  mass  meet- 
ing for  Cleveland  and  Edson  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  club  in 
that  year. 

OF   NATIONAL    SCOPE. 

National  affairs  had,  indeed,  begun  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Democratic  Club,  even  as  early  as  1876.  In  1880  Horatio  Seymour  de- 
livered at  Chickering  Hall  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses  under  the 
club's  auspices.  J.  Edward  Simmons  and  Thomas  Newbold  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  at  that  time.  The  club  indorsed 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  for  Judge  of  the  Marine  Court  in  1881. 

It  was,  however,  in  November,  1886,  that  the  Democratic  Club  of 
New  York  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  help  form  young 
men's  Democratic  clubs  throughout  the  United  States.  The  successful 
organization  of  this  chain  of  Democratic  clubs  was  a  triumph  in  which 
the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  cannot  fail  to  share  in  a  gratifying 
way,  now  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  broaden  its  character  and  extend 
its  influence  still  further  along  National  lines. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  BROOKLYN  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION. 

(New  York  Herald,  January  13,  1899.) 

There  is  no  question  now  about  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  Kings  county.  It  was  shown  last  night  at  the  dinner  in  the 
Germania  Club,  at  No.  120  Schermerhorn  street,  given  by  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic  Club  in  honor  of  the  representatives  elect  from  Long  Island. 

These  representatives,  all  of  whom  are  Democrats,  are  Townsend 
Scudder,  First  district;  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Second  district;  Edmund  H. 
Driggs,  Third  district;  Captain  Bertram  T.  Clayton,  Fourth  district; 
Frank  E.  Wilson,  Fifth  district,  and  Mitchell  May,  Sixth  district. 

Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  Democratic  leaders  of  Kings  county  were 
present.  Among  them  were  James  Shevlin,  Bernard  J.  York,  John  L. 
Shea,  Frank  Creamer  and  Luke  D.  Stapleton.  Letters  of  regret  were 
read  from  David  B.  Hill,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell. 

PERRY  Belmont's  letter. 

A  letter  from  Perry  Belmont  relating  to  territorial  expansion,  ad- 
dressed to  A.  H.  Eastmond,  president  of  the  club,  was  read  by  Daniel 
Moynahan,  the  secretary,  as  follows: 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  attend  the  dinner  to  be  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  Club  on 
January  12th,  in  honor  of  the  six  Democratic  Congressmen-elect  from 
Long  Island. 

"  Were  I  able  to  be  present  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  topics 
you  propose,  I  would  say  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  political  power 
in  National  affairs  at  the  next  election  will  be  with  the  party  which  pre- 
sents to  the  country  the  clearest,  most  concise  and  best  statement  of  the 
needs  and  methods  of  currency,  banking  and  taxation.  What  shall  be 
the  result,  in  regard  to  territorial  enlargement,  by  reason  of  the  recent 
war,  is  in  the  hands  of  those  now  in  power  in  Washington.  When  that 
result  shall  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  treaty  of  peace  and  cession, 
then  the  future  should  be  for  the  party  which  shall  formulate  a  statement 
of  the  best  way  to  govern  the  new  acquisitions. 

"  While  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  endeavor  to  define  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, it  's  well  worth  while  to  observe  the  success  of  Holland  in  the 
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administration  of  her  East  India  possessions.  In  the  island  of  Java, 
which  has  a  popuhition  of  twenty-two  millions,  the  natives,  like  the 
Filippinos,  are  chiefly  Malays,  Arabs  and  Chinese,  in  addition  to  the 
Javanese  proper.  They  are  governed  not  only  with  their  consent,  but 
with  their  cordial  co-operation.  They  preserve  intact  under  the  Dutch 
colonial  system  the  language,  religion,  customs  and  laws  which  they  en- 
joyed as  Malay  principalities;  they  know  even  now  of  no  government 
save  that  of  their  hereditary  rajahs,  in  their  hereditary  palaces,  at  the 
hereditary  courts,  where  a  Dutch  Resident  has  been  so  long  a  discreet 
and  valued  counsellor. 

ONE  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  Holland  is  represented  by  a  Governor-General, 
who  resides  in  Batavia,  by  a  liesident  at  the  court  of  each  Rajah  or 
Sultan,  by  a  Controller  at  the  minor  court  of  each  district  chief,  and  by 
a  Collector  in  each  village.  No  bayonets  are  needed  to  enforce  their 
authority.  The  Governor-General  is  known  to  each  Rajah  as  an  official 
who  takes  a  friendly  interest  in  his  affairs  and  those  of  the  entire  island. 
The  Resident  is  known  to  each  Rajah  as  his  own  personal  counsellor. 

"  The  Controller  helps  each  district  chief  to  administer  any  ditficult 
affairs  that  arise,  and  the  Collector  collects  for  the  village  chief  the  rev- 
enue of  his  own  special  village.  Twice  a  year  the  coffee  crop  is  harvested. 
The  Government,  through  the  Governor-General,  has  a  standing  bid  of 
about  twelve  rupees  per  picul  for  all  coffee  grown  on  the  island,  and  twice 
a  year  at  the  Government  auction  in  Batavia  the  Governor-General  rea- 
lizes about  thirty-five  rupees  per  picul,  the  difference  on  an  annual  out- 
put of  a  million  piculs  being  the  sum  of  23,000,000  rupees.  No  one 
thinks  of  disputing  the  Government  bid,  because  it  is  the  chief  act  of 
sovereignty  exercised  by  Holland,  and  because  it  is  to  Holland  the  Jav- 
anese owe  tiie  market  for  their  coffee  crops. 

"  The  police  force  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  natives,  with  a  Dutch 
superintendent  at  its  head.  Under  a  Dutch  Commander-in-Chief  a  few 
hundred  Dutch  officers  maintain  a  high  order  of  discipline  in  a  small 
standing  army,  recruited  in  the  main  from  the  Javanese.  From  colonial 
revenues  Holland  has  not  only  paid  off  the  entire  National  debt  since 
1833,  l)ut  the  Home  Treasury  has  been  still  further  enriched  by  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $500,000,000.  The  net  annual  colonial  revenue,  after  all 
expenses  are  paid,  is  now  about  $10,000,000. 

It  has  Ijeen  said  by  ]\Iurray,  the  geographer,  that  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies '  are  the  best  governed  countries  in  the  world.'  This  may  be  true, 
and  is  encouraging,  but  to  Americans  the  labor  conditions  of  the  island 
can  not  be  satisfactor}-,  and  in  the  consideration  of  a  plan  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  labor  problem  presented  may  be- 
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come  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  with  which  Congress  will 
be  confronted.  From  every  point  of  view  the  great  questions  which  you 
are  proposing  to  discuss  require  the  most  patient,  careful,  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  consideration,  and  it  \vill  take  time  to  reach  a  conclusion 
of  value  to  the  country.  No  more  able  or  interesting  discussion  on  these 
topics  will  be  had  anywhere  than  that  which  is  to  take  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  Club,  and  with  renewed  regret  at 
my  inability  to  be  present,  believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

PEERY  BELMONT." 

WHAT  THE  SPEAKERS  SAID. 

United  States  Senator  William  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  said  that  Americans  had  always  been  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment being  administered  on  the  principles  of  Jetfersonian  Democracy. 
He  advised  Democrats  to  stick  to  domestic  affairs  in  State  elections  and  to 
regard  Federal  questions  as  of  secondary  importance,  as  such  a  course 
always  insured  victory. 

"  Democrats,"  said  the  speaker,  "  are  not  expansionists,  not  imperial- 
ists; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  not  sanction  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  peace  or  decline  to  share  the  responsibilities  which  that  treaty 
may  carry  with  it.  We  owe  it  to  the  country  and  civilization  cheerfully 
and  intelligently  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  National  duty 
which  circumstances  compel  us  to  assume." 

Edward  M.  Shepard  said  that  the  Democrats  should  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  currency,  taxation  and  National  expansion.  He  praised  Mr. 
Croker  for  his  denunciation  of  free  silver  and  for  compelling  the  discus- 
sion of  expansion.  "  What  Mr.  Croker  said,"  declared  the  speaker,  "  was 
far-seeing  and  timely.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Croker  for  his 
wise  and  courageous  speech  on  the  silver  question  and  for  promoting 
the  discussion  of  the  expansionist  question." 
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ME.  CEOKER'S  IXTEEVIEW  IN  WHICH  EEFEEENCE  IS  MADE 
TO  ACTION  WHILE  IX  CONGRESS  IN  THE  INTEEEST  OF 
AMEEICAN  CITIZENS  ABEOAD. 

(New  York  Tribune.  January  28.  1899.) 

Eichard  Croker  gave  another  interview  on  the  subject  of  expansion 
last  evening,  talking  to  James  W.  O'Brien,  Editor  of  "  The  Weekly 
Union,"  the  organ  of  the  Irish  societies.  The  conversation  was  at  the 
Democratic  Club,  and  Mr.  Croker  sought  to  reply  to  recent  criticisms 
of  his  previous  utterances  on  the  subject  of  expansion,  and  also  to  make 
Irishmen  understand  that  he  did  not  favor  English  alliances.  The  in- 
terview ran  as  follows: 

"  Yes,  ever  since  my  early  boyhood  I  have  always  wished  to  see  the 
American  Republic  occupy  a  prouder  position  before  the  world.  At 
home  we  were  all  right;  our  citizens  were  always  protected  in  their 
rights.  But  outside  our  shores  I  never  thought  that  America  showed 
the  same  consideration  for  her  citizens  that  other  powers  did.  We 
never  had  a  manly  foreign  policy.  We  never  could  have,  nor  ever  can, 
without  a  strong  navy. 

"  Look  back  thirty  years  ago,  and  remember  how  the  city  and  the 
whole  country  rang  with  denunciations  of  the  pusillanimous  policy  of 
cur  country  regarding  the  rights  of  our  American  citizens  abroad.  It 
has  got  to  be  a  byword  that  if  similar  aggressions  were  made  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  England  would  have  protected 
them  with  all  the  power  of  her  navy.  Whatever  else  was  said  against 
England,  it  was  said  she  at  least  protected  her  subjects  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  went.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  the  same  was  said 
of  America?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  humiliated  at  the  inaction 
of  our  foreign  ministers  and  at  the  apparent  callousness  of  our  Govern- 
ment, while  the  liberties  and  even  the  lives  of  American  citizens  abroad 
were  being  trampled  on. 

FOR  CITIZENS    ABROAD. 

"  It  is  not  so  long  ago  when  Congressman  Perry  Belmont  (the  present 
President  of  the  Democratic  Club),  made,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  battle  for  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  abroad,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country.     He  was  opposed  then  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  in 
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Congress,  and  especially  by  friends  of  the  Eepublican  Administration 
then  in  power.  But  he  stood  on  Democratic  principles.  In  those  days 
of  1886,  and  in  later  days,  the  watchword  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
'a  vigorous  foreign  policy;  protection  of  American  interests  and  of 
American  citizens  abroad.'  These  were  my  sentiments  then  and  they 
are  the  same  now. 

"  I  always  believed  in  broadening  and  invigorating  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  and  in  the  strengthening  of  our  naval  power,  so  that 
third-rate  nations  would  no  longer  dare  to  bulldoze  American  represen- 
tatives or  maltreat  American  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  world."    *        * 


CONTROVERSY  WITH  BRYAN. 

(New  York  Journal,   March  16,   1899.) 

In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  and  the  leader 
of  the  National  Democracy  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Jefferson  ban- 
quet, Mr.  Bryan  has  put  himself  distinctly  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Belmont,  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Club,  invited  the  lead- 
ing Democrats  of  the  country  to  attend  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Thereupon  Mr.  Bryan  sent  the  following  preliminary  response: 

"  Invitation  received.  Remembering  that  you  openly  repudiated  the 
Democratic  platform  in  the  last  campaign,  I  desire  to  know,  before 
answering  your  invitation,  whether  you  have,  since  the  election,  pub- 
licly announced  your  conversion  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  tnat 
platform." 

To  this  Mr.  Belmont  replied: 

"  The  invitation  extended  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Club. 
Individual  opinions  have  not  been  considered  in  issuing  invitations  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 
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BEYAX'S  EEPLY. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   March  15,  1899.) 

The  answer  of  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  to  the  invitation  sent  to  him  by- 
Mr.  Belmont,  president  of  the  New  York  Democratic  Club,  to  attend 
the  dinner  of  that  organization  on  Jefferson's  birthday  will  be  regarded 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  does  not  deem  it 
desirable  to  come  to  any  terms  of  compromise  with  the  Democrats  who 
declined  to  support  the  ticket  in  1896  because  of  the  free  silver  plank. 
Were  he  in  a  conciliatory  mood,  he  would  hardly  decline  a  social  courtesy 
on  the  ground  that  the  gentleman  through  whom  it  had  been  extended 
was  not  one  of  his  supporters  three  years  ago.  This  is  a  position  which, 
of  course,  Mr.  Bryan  has  a  perfect  right  to  assume,  but  it  is  equally  a 
position  from  which  every  Democrat  has  a  right  to  dissent,  if  so  minded. 
In  •'  The  Citizen's"  Judgment  it  is  a  position  which,  if  adhered  to,  will 
involve  either  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  National  Convention  or  the 
defeat  of  the  party  at  the  polls.  The  former  is  the  more  likely  to  occur, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  probable  that  the  Democrats  in  National  Con- 
vention will  go  forward  to  defeat  with  their  eyes  open.  With  the  high- 
est possible  respect  for  Mr.  Bryan  personally,  they  will  be  loath  to  gratify 
him  to  the  extent  of  making  a  present  of  the  Presidency  to  the  Republi- 
cans for  four  years,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  lease  of  power  owing 
to  Democratic  dissensions. 

Exjjerience  has  shown  that  the  average  Democrat  can  not  be  driven 
from  his  devotion  to  great  principles  by  the  fear  of  an  adverse  verdict  at 
the  polls.  It  also  shows  that  he  is  very  much  like  his  Republican  neigh- 
bors in  being  adverse  to  dooming  his  side  to  disaster  for  no  good  reason. 
In  other  words,  much  as  he  is  distinguished  for  stubborn  persistence  in 
the  course  which  his  reason  and  conscience  approve,  he  has  little  patience 
with  the  mere  theorists  who  forget  that  politics  necessarily  involves 
compromise,  that  a  great  party  can  not  exist  without  a  disposition  to 
harmonize  upon  middle  courses,  and  tliat  the  end  of  political  discussion 
is  not  the  formation  of  abstract  truths.  l)ut  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
can  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  Kven  those  Democrats  in  the  West 
and  the  South,  who  mav  still  be  under  the  silverite  delusion,  will,  there- 
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fore,  we  are  confident,  be  slow  to  gratify  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  particular 
matter  under  consideration.  They  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if 
Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  President  on  the  silverite  platform  he  would  be 
powerless  to  accomplish  anything  for  his  favorite  fallacy,  since  the 
Senate  will  to  a  moral  certainty  be  decisively  under  the  control  of  the 
supporters  of  the  gold  standard  for  the  next  six  years,  and,  reflecting 
upon  this,  they  will  find  in  it  all  the  justification  necessary  for  informing 
Mr.  Bryan  that  they  can  not,  without  injury  to  the  pressing  interests  of 
the  country  in  other  respects,  follow  him  along  the  path  which  he  has 
marked  out. 

The  more  they  consider  the  consequences  involved  in  the  policy  of 
imperialism,  with  its  menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  Republic,  the  less 
they  will  be  inclined  to  allow  any  mere  prepossessions  in  favor  of  an 
impossible  silverism  to  stand  between  them  and  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  the  safe  and  successful  lines  within  which  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  colonial  weakness  to  its  present  commanding  relation  to  the 
other  great  nations  of  the  earth.  Xor  will  this  be  the  only  bar  to  the 
indulgence  of  such  academic  emotionalism  as  Mr.  Bryan  proposes.  They 
will  take  the  tariti  into  account,  and  along  with  it  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  public  debt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  swelling  of  the  internal  taxa- 
tion on  the  other.  Is  there  to  be  no  tariff  reform  until  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  brought  to  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  forcing  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  accept  sixteen  grains  of  silver  as  equal  in 
value  to  one  of  gold?  And  is  it  possible  that  Democrats  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  make  common  cause  for  the  lightening  of  the  public  burdens 
beeause  a  section  of  the  party  still  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  purchasing  power  of  the  current  dollar  diminished  one  half? 
To  have  the  average  Democrat  propound  these  questions  to  himself  is, 
in  our  belief,  to  insure  an  answer  from  him  negativing  most  })ointedly 
the  program  which  Mv.  Bryan  seems  bent  upon  executing. 

There  is,  it  will  further  be  remembered,  the  very  great  question  of 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
corporations,  named  trusts,  to  the  serious  impairment  of  individual  en- 
terprise. Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Democratic  party  is  doomed  to 
impotency  in  the  presence  of  this  problem  because  of  a  mania  for  so- 
called  cheap  money,  which,  at  the  best,  as  already  shown,  and  as  every 
well-informed  politician  knows,  can  not  for  many  years,  if  ever,  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  practical  legislation?  If  the  Democratic 
party  were  a  mere  del^ating  society  we  might,  perhaps,  without  serious 
reflection  on  the  common  sense  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  be  brought 
to  contemplate  a  declaration  of  the  kind  asked  for  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  not 
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wholly  beyond  the  hoimds  of  what  is  possible.  But  as  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  debating  or  educational  institution,  we  decline  to  regard 
any  such  suicidal  course  as  Mr.  Bryan  is  committed  to  as  likely  to  be 
entered  upon. 

With  the  silver  plank  cut  out,  the  Chicago  platform  is  an  admirable 
exposition  of  Democratic  doctrine,  and  might  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
next  platform  with  excellent  results.  But  with  the  silver  plank  retained, 
it  would  make  no  great  difference  what  else  was  retained,  thrown  aside 
or  added.  The  Eepublicans  have  nursed  the  silver  issue,  and  in  this  as 
politicians  speaking  narrowly,  they  have  been  well  advised.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  any  of  their  other  contentions.  They  are  well  aware 
that  imperialism  can  not  be  reconciled  to  cool  American  thought,  and 
they  need  no  Democrat  to  inform  them  that  their  old  time  tariff  scare- 
crow has  ceased  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  for 
whose  special  edification  it  was  first  invented.  Nor  are  they  at  all  blind 
to  the  unrest  created  in  all  thoughtful  minds  by  their  enlargement  of 
debt  and  taxation  and  their  equally  notorious  subordination  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government  to  the  ends  of  vast  money-making  combinations. 
They  look  to  the  Democratic  party  to  shield  them  from  the  rising  wrath 
of  all  that  is  liberty-loving  and  honest  in  the  country,  and  the  only  sec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  from  which  a  service  so  momentous  can 
be  obtained  is  that  which  Mr.  Bryan  appeals  to  when  he  proposes  to  nail 
his  flag  to  the  silverite  mast. 

The  New  York  Democratic  Club  has  taken  the  right  stand  in  en- 
deavoring to  bring  Democrats  into  union  without  respect  to  the 
course  they  felt  justified  in  pursuing  three  years  ago,  and  it  argues  ill 
for  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  that  instead  of  fostering  such  unity  he  feels 
driven  to  the  desperate  recourse  of  invoking  for  present  use  the  enmi- 
ties of  an  old  campaign. 

(Chicago  Herald,  March  16,  1899r) 

Colonel  William  J.  Bryan  is  said  by  his  friends  to  be  a  phenomenally 
bright  man,  but  he  has  a  singular  faculty  for  doing  and  saying  things 
that  would  be  considered  stupid  in  a  less  gifted  person.  An  instance  of 
the  kind  is  furnished  in  his  solemnly  impertinent  letter  to  Perry  Bel- 
mont. Belmont  is  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York, 
and  in  his  official  capacity  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Bryan  to  attend  the 
Jefferson  day  Ijanquet  of  that  organization.  The  Colonel  overlooked  the 
official  and  lectured  the  individual  thus: 

"  Invitation  received.  Kemembering  that  you  openly  repudiated  the 
Democratic  platform  in  the  last  campaign,  I   desire  to  know,   before 
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answering  your  invitation,  whether  you  have  since  the  election  publicly 
announced  your  conversion  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  platform." 

We  can  imagine  what  the  sensations  of  a  man  of  affairs  and  large 
business  interests  would  be  upon  the  receipt  of  such  a  communication 
as  this  from  an  oratorical  tramp.  But  Belmont,  remembering  what 
Bryan  did,  not  that  he  was  the  official,  replied  courteously.  He  said 
that  the  invitation  was  extended  on  behalf  of  the  club,  and  that  individ- 
ual opinions  had  not  been  considered. 

This  leaves  the  Colonel  seated  in  a  sort  of  pillory  upon  his  sacred 
platform  to  be  laughed  at  by  humorously  inclined  people.  But  his 
impudence  and  lack  of  tact  are  none  the  less  apparent,  and  the  serious 
obstinacy  of  his  letter,  like  his  renewed  declarations  for  free  silver, 
proves  that  in  his  desperate  effort  to  be  consistent  he  has  lost  whatever 
political  acuteness  he  may  have  once  had. 

It  is  simply  suicide  at  this  date  for  a  politician  to  adhere  to  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Financial  conditions  are  such  that 
if  the  Democrats  can  not  find  a  new  issue  they  will  be  buried  out  of 
sight  in  1900. 

(Richmond,  Va.,   Times,   March  17,  1899.) 


We  hardly  think  that  Colonel  Bryan's  most  ardent  admirers  are 
pleased  with  the  letter  that  he  addressed  to  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  Club,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  club 
to  attend  the  banquet  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
April  13th. 

Colonel  Bryan's  reply  was  in  wretched  taste,  to  say  the  least.  He  had 
received  a  polite  invitation  to  attend  a  banquet,  and  if  he  objected  to 
the  company,  he  had  only  to  decline.  But  to  have  made  this  the  occasion 
for  shooting  off  a  political  skyrocket,  and  to  have  replied  to  a  polite 
invitation  with  a  question  that  was  rude,  if  not  offensive,  was  unworthy 
of  the  man  who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  politics,  had  always  borne 
himself  as  a  gentleman. 

'The  Rochester  Herald,  March  16,  1899.) 

The  correspondence  between  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  president  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  Club,  and  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  Jefferson  dinner  of  the  club,  is  interesting  as  ex- 
hibiting either  Mr.  Bryan's  ignorance  of  social  usage  or  his  indifference 
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to  its  requirements.  Instead  of  accepting  or  declining  the  invitation  or 
inciuiring  the  political  significance  of  the  festivities,  which  he  might 
properly  have  done  if  he  believed  himself  liable  to  contamination  by  the 
Democracy  of  the  East  —  he  responded  to  the  simple  and  courteous  re- 
quest for  his  attendance  by  an  irrelevant  query  about  the  present  views 
of  ^Ir.  Belmont  iipon  National  questions. 

Mr.  Belmont,  in  extending  to  Mr.  Bryan  the  hospitality  of  the  club, 
acted  in  a  ministerial  capacity  and  was  entitled  to  praise  or  blame  only 
according  to  his  performance  of  the  duty  of  invitation.  His  personal 
views  upon  i)ublic  questions,  interesting  as  they  might  be,  had  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  occasion,  and  he  very  properly  declined  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  controversy  with  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  time  may  arrive  when  Mr.  Bryan  can  open  a  debate  with  Mr. 
Belmont  upon  any  or  all  public  questions,  but  the  occasion  which  he 
selected  was  absurdly  inappropriate  for  the  purpose. 


BRYAN'S  FIRST  LETTER. 


(New  York  Times.   March  21,  1899.) 


Champaign,  111.,  March  16. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  President  Democratic  Club,  Nezv  York: 
Dear  Sir. —  I  received  a  few  days  ago  the  following  telegram: 

"New  York,  March  9. 
"Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan-,  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

"'  In  arranging  the  toasts  and  responses  at  the  banquet  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  on  Jefferson's  birthday,  April  13th,  the  committee  are  most 
desirous,  if  your  engagements  will  permit  your  attendance,  to  have  you 
select  such  subject  as  you  prefer  to  discuss  in  your  own  way  within  the 
limit  set  for  all  speeches  of  twenty  minutes.    Please  wire  reply. 

"PERRY  BELMONT, 

"  President, 
"  Richard  Croker, 

"  Chairman." 
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Upon  my  return  to  Nebraska  I  sent  you  the  following  in  inquiry: 

"Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  13. 
^'  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Democratic  Club,  New  York: 

"  Invitation  received.  Eemembering  that  you  openly  repudiated  the 
Democratic  platform  in  the  last  campaign,  I  desire  to  know  before 
answering  invitation  whether  you  have  since  the  election  publicly 
announced  your  conversion  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  platform. 

"  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN." 

I  have  just  received  your  reply: 

"  The  invitation  extended  to  you  is  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Club. 
Individual  opinions  have  not  been  considered  in  issuing  the  invitations 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  PERRY  BELMONT." 

I  might  plead  a  previous  engagement  as  a  reason  for  declining,  but 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  would  come  but  for  the  engage- 
ment, but  frankness  compels  me  to  add  another  reason.  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  which  the  Democratic  Club  pays  me  in  extending  an 
invitation,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  individual  opinions  can  be 
ignored  at  a  political  gathering.  You  are  the  president  of  the  club  and 
represent  the  club  before  the  public.  Your  position  upon  public  ques- 
tions was  well  known  in  1896,  and  your  telegram  indicated  that  your 
position  has  not  been  changed.  My  position  upon  public  questions  is  also 
well  known.  The  antagonism  between  our  opinions  is  so  great  that  we 
can  not  with  propriety  join  in  a  political  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
Democracy's  patron  saint. 

Jefferson  stood  for  certain  well-defined  principles.  If  your  views  are  a 
correct  reflection  of  his  ideas,  I  fear  that  my  voice  would  sound  a  dis- 
cordant note  at  your  banquet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago 
platform  applies  (as  I  believe  it  does)  Jeffersonian  principles  to  present 
conditions,  then  your  conspicuous  presence  at  the  Jeffersonian  banquet 
would  not  honor  the  memory  of  the  world's  greatest  Democrat. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  You  may  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  equally  conscientious,  and  I  trust 
that  I  may  not  show  myself  less  courageous  than  you.  You  proclaimed 
to  your  fellow-citizens  in  1896  that  my  election  upon  a  Democratic 
platform  would  endanger  the  Nation's  welfare;  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
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suggest  that  a  banquet  presided  over  ty  you  will  injure  rather  than  aid 
the  Democratic  party.  1  believe  in  harmonizing  personal  differences, 
but  differences  in  principle  can  not  be  harmonized,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
no  party  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  political  communion  between 
Jeffersonian  Democrats,  who  stand  upon  the  Chicago  platform,  and  the 
Republican  allies  who  masquerade  as  Democrats  between  campaigns  in 
order  to  give  more  potency  to  their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles  on 
election  day. 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 


REPLY  TO  BRYAN. 

(Commercial  Advertiser,  March  21,  1899.) 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Perry  Belmont's  letter  to  Mr.  Bryan: 

New  York,  March  21,  1899. 
The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  16th,  in  which  you 
describe  those  who  declared  in  1896  that  your  election  to  the  Presidency 
on  the  Chicago  platform  "  would  endanger  the  Nation's  welfare,"  and 
that  they  are  "  Republican  allies  who  masquerade  as  Democrats  be- 
tween campaigns  in  order  to  give  more  potency  to  their  betrayal  of 
Democratic  principles  on  election  day." 

Before  answering  your  unwarranted  letter,  I  will  say  that  I  have  to- 
day instituted  a  suit  against  the  New  York  Journal  on  account  of  the 
following  libel: 

"  ;Mr.  Belmont  is  a  higher-priced  man  than  the  floater  who  sells  his 
vote  for  $3  on  election  day,  but  when  the  vote  goes  as  pecuniary  con- 
Biderations  direct,  what  difference  does  the  price  make?  " 

Your  purpose  to  be  equally  defamatory  is  obvious.  Your  skill  in  the 
use  of  words  forbids  the  plea  that  in  your  letter  you  misused  them 
through  ignorance.  The  derign  is  plain,  and  were  it  not  that  you  had 
interwoven  in  your  abuse  reference  to  my  opinions  upon  public  questions 
as  opposed  to  your  own  to  the  Democratic  Club,  of  which  I  am  president, 
and  to  its  proposed  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  I  should  have 
left  your  off'ensive  statement  unanswered. 
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The  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  has  a  membership  of  nearly  3,000 
Democrats,  who  all  hold  to  the  main  principles  of  Democracy,  while 
their  opinions  may  vary  in  regard  to  such  political  questions  as  are  not 
fundamental,  but  merely  local,  ephemeral,  or  transitory,  like  many  of  the 
vain  conceits  you  have  yourself  espoused.  But  none  of  these  3,000  mem- 
bers is  a  Republican. 

As  for  myself,  I  never  voted  for  a  Republican  candidate  for  either  a 
great  or  a  small  office. 

The  board  of  governors  and  the  president  of  so  large  a  Democratic 
organization  endeavor  to  represent  officially  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
which  was  that  the  coming  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Jefferson 
should  be  celebrated  this  year  by  the  organization,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  recall  those  Democratic  principles  and  traditions  with  which  his 
name  is  so  indelibly  associated,  and  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  Democratic 
control,  based  on  public  questions  and  conditions  which  are  not 
transitory. 

To  the  explanation  made  to  you  that  "  individual  opinion  had  not 
been  considered,"  you  reply  that  you  "  do  not  understand  how  indi- 
vidual opinions  can  be  ignored  in  a  political  gathering."  Tlien  you 
proceed  to  contrast  your  opinions  with  mine,  to  emphasize  this  antago- 
nism and  finally  declare  that  you  can  not  with  propriety  join  in  a  political 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  "  the  Democratic  patron  saint." 

Your  contention  is  that  "  the  Chicago  platform  applies  Jeffersonian 
principles  to  present  conditions,  because  I  criticised  that  platform  as 
applied  to  conditions  existing  three  years  ago,  and  then  resisted  your 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency,  therefore  my  presence  at  the  proposed 
dinner  would  not  honor  the  world's  greatest  Democrat." 

The  course  of  events  will,  probably,  improve  your  understanding  on 
the  relations  of  individual  opinion  to  Democratic  gatherings,  and  it, 
therefore,  is  not  required  of  me  now  to  indulge  in  a  long  discourse  on  the 
relations  in  our  politics  of  temporary  to  permanent  questions. 

In  March,  1896, 1  protested  against  the  issue  of  bonds  merely  to  main- 
tain the  endless  chain,  against  legislation  destroying  the  existing  parity 
between  gold  dollars  and  silver  dollars  and  against  any  legal  tender 
law  discharging  with  a  fifty-cent  dollar  a  valid  promise  to  pay  a  one 
hundred  cent  gold  dollar.  Subsequently,  in  a  public  letter,  April  6, 
1896,  to  one  of  my  neighbors  on  Long  Island,  I  condemned  the  "  Sher- 
man-McKinley- Allison  currency  plan,"  advocating  payment  and  ex- 
termination of  the  greenback  debt,  that  the  existing  unit  of  value  should 
be  full  legal  tender,  and  condemned  all  "  McKinleyism  wherever  it 
showed  its  head,  whether  in  coinage,  currency,  taxation  or  the  tariff." 
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Later  I  protested  before  the  Democratic  Club  agamf?t  the  creation  of  any- 
more "inferior  dollars'"  in  order  to  repudiate  any  part  of  the  public 
debt.  Although  not  taking  j)art  in  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  June  24,  189G,  whose  platform  I  thoroughly  approved,  I 
attended  the  Chicago  Convention  as  a  delegate,  uniting  with  the  New 
York  delegation  in  a  protest  against  the  platform  and  its  candidates,  as 
set  forth  in  my  telegram  of  July  10th,  printed  in  the  New  York  World, 
as  follows:  "  The  delegation  will  make  a  protest,  both  against  the  plat- 
form and  the  candidates  nominated  of  such  an  emphatic  character  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  position  which  the  delegation  occupies.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  neither  the  platform  nor  the  candidates  nominated  will 
be  supported."  After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  against  which  the 
New  York  delegation  voted,  it  announced  through  its  chairman  upon 
every  subsequent  vote  taken  that  it  refused  to  participate  in  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  thus  leaving  each  delegate  his  complete 
freedom  of  action. 

On  returning  from  the  Chicago  Convention  I  explained  my  course  in  a 
public  address  to  my  constituents  and  justified  my  protest  on  the  ground 
that  legislation  and  executive  action  in  enforcing  the  Chicago  platform 
would  be  an  assault  on  wages  and  savings,  bring  on  silver  monometallism 
and  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  I  thereafter  contended,  wherever 
I  had  opportunity,  that  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on 
the  coinage  ratio  of  IG  to  1  would  be  the  grave  of  international 
bimetallism,  and  that  if  Europe  opened  its  mints  at  15^  and  this 
Government  persisted  in  the  ratio  of  IG,  the  result  would  be,  as  in 
1834,  and  the  United  States  would  be  left  with  only  a  subsidiary  cur- 
rency. I  attended  the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  supported  Palmer 
and  Buckner.  I  have  no  warrant  in  asking  your  opinions  of  what  the 
Democracy  should  do  in  the  National  Convention  more  than  a  year  from 
now,  yet  you  will,  perhaps,  in  view  of  your  peremptory  demands  for  my 
opinion,  permit  me  to  assume  that  you  deem  the  money  question  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  platform  of  189G  as  now  paramount  to  all  others; 
that  you  insist  on  the  infallibility  of  the  coinage  ratio  of  IG  to  1 
as  a  test  of  Democracy,  and  that  all  Democratic  voters  must  line  up  in 
1900  on  a  Federal  statute  making  every  contract  illegal  which  stipulates 
for  the  payment  in  gold.  A  law  to  prevent  w^age-earners  and  salary- 
earners  from  demanding  and  securing  payment  in  gold  dollars,  if  they 
prefer  gold  dollars,  would  not  be  a  winning  issue. 

I  answer  you  as  an  individual  and  not  as  committing  the  organization 
of  which  I  am  j)resident. 

No  copy  of  your  letter  or  this  reply  has  been  seen  by  any  member  of 
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the  Democratic  Club,  and  will  not  be  until  after  the  reply  has  been 
mailed  to  you. 

It  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  recall  in  this  letter  the  substance  of 
what  I  have  written  or  spoken  during  or  since  the  last  presidential 
campaign  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  platform  and  its  many  phases,  and, 
although  I  do  not  in  any  way  recognize  your  right  to  question  my 
Democracy,  I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail  a  volume  which  correctly 
gives  the  list  of  everything  which  has  been  published,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  indicate  and  expose  any  portion  that  is  unpatriotic,  undemo- 
cratic, un-American  or  in  conflict  with  the  Democratic  creed  as  set  forth 
in  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  address. 

PEERY  BELMONT. 


EX-EEPRESENTATIVE  OUTHWAITE  ON  BRYAN. 

(New  York  Times,  March  23,  1899.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  22. —  Ex-Representative  Outhwaite,  of 
Ohio,  who  rejected  the  Chicago  platform  and  candidate  in  1896,  and 
afterward  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  conference 
and  convention  at  Indianapolis,  sticks  to  his  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
dogmas,  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  expresses  a  determination  to  do 
so  until  the  Democratic  party  drops  its  peculiar  Bryanesque  notions.  The 
correspondence  between  Bryan  and  Belmont  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
with  him  this  afternoon. 

"  I  think  it  is  simply  ridiculous,"  said  Mr.  Outhwaite,  "  for  Mr.  Bryan 
to  read  Democrats  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  result  of  such  a 
course  will  be  beneficial  in  one  respect.  It  will  impress  upon  Democrats 
the  fact  that  their  first  duty  in  the  future  is  to  make  no  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  representative  of  the  objectionable  ideas  of  the  Chicago 
platform. 

"  In  Ohio  the  Democrats  who  entertain  these  ideas  are  continually 
telling  us  that  if  we  are  to  go  back  into  the  Democratic  party  we  must 
go  back  in  repentance  and  on  our  knees  when  we  have  made  no  efforts 
to  go  to  them,  and  do  not  desire  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  make  the 
Chicago  platform  the  measure  of  loyalty  to  Democratic  principles. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Belmont's  first  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  was  sufficient, 
but  Bryan  did  not  seem  to  see  that  the  sentence  had  a  double  meaning. 
When  Belmont  said:    'Individual  opinions  have  not  been  considered  in 
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issuing  the  invitations  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson/ 
he  was  politely  informing  ^Ir.  Bryan  that  if  he  was  going  to  invite  sound 
Democrats  only  he  (Mr.  Bryan)  would  not  have  been  invited." 

'•  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  controversy  between  Bryan  and 
Belmont?  "    Mr.  Outhwaite  was  asked. 

"■  It  is  likelv."  he  replied,  "  to  result  in  a  strong  organization  of  Demo- 
crats who  oppose  Bryanism  to  contest  the  right  of  its  adherents  to  use  the 
name  and  to  be  considered  the  Democratic  party.  There  are  thousands 
of  Democrats  who  do  not  believe  in  Bryan's  silver  notions  and  in  some 
other  features  of  the  Chicago  platform  who  voted  for  Bryan  on  the 
ground  of  regularity,  and  everywhere  there  are  signs  of  these  men  being 
unwilling  to  be  bound  down  to  his  notions  of  what  constitutes  Democ- 
racy. Even  if  these  Democrats  do  not  organize  with  the  Palmer  and 
Buckner  Democrats,  they  are  quite  apt  to  look  around  for  a  better 
representative  of  their  Democracy  than  is  Mr.  Bryan  to  lead  the  party 
in  1900." 

*"  Will  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  Democrats  attempt  to  go  into  the 
National  Convention?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"  It  is  not  clear  yet,"  he  replied,  "  whether  the  Gold  Democrats  will 
attempt  to  go  into  the  National  Convention.  Circumstances  must  de- 
velop their  attitude  on  that  question.  But  one  thing  may  be  relied  upon. 
They  will  take  the  wisest  and  best  and  most  vigorous  course  to  defeat 
Mr.  Bryan  if  he  should  be  renominated  on  the  Chicago  platform,  and 
they  will  succeed  as  they  did  before. 

"  The  free-silver  arguments  have  been  shown  to  be  fallacies.  The 
Br}-anites  said  there  would  be  no  advance  in  prices  until  silver  was 
restored.  We  are  having  higher  prices  right  along.  We  are  having  a 
remarkable  spectacle  in  this  country.  Wages  in  industrial  enterprises  are 
increasing  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  employers.  They  told  us 
the  prices  of  silver  and  wheat  kept  together.  The  fact  is,  silver  continues 
to  go  down,  while  wheat  goes  up." 

"  Is  the  silver  sentiment  of  the  country  waning?  "  Mr.  Outhwaite  was 
asked. 

"  I  can  not  say  there  is  a  tide  against  free  silver,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  I  can  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  men  who  upheld 
that  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform  to  consider  it  of  far  less  importance 
than  they  did  during  the  last  campaign.  They  are  seeing  the  practical 
refutations  of  the  arguments  of  the  free-silver  people  by  the  logic  of 
events." 

Mr.  Outhwaite  thinks  it  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bel- 
mont not  to  invite  Tom  Watson  when  Bryan  was  invited.  The  Georgia 
I'opulist  was,  in  his  estimation,  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  asked  to  a 
Jetferson  dinner  as  the  Nebraskan. 
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JEKEY  SIMPSON  SAYS  BRYAN  MADE  A  MISTAKE  IN  NOT 
ACCEPTING  INVITATION. 

(New  York  World,  March  21,  1899.) 

Wichita,  Kas.,  March  21. —  Jerry  Simpson  said  to-day: 

"  William  J.  Bryan's  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Perry  Belmont 
to  attend  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  in  New  York  is  a  serious  mistake 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Bryan,  an  error  which  I  regret  very  much,  and 
which  the  silver  leader  will  regret  also  later  on.  Tammany  runs  the 
Eastern  Democracy  and  controls  thousands  of  votes.  By  antagonizing 
Tammany  Bryan  may  lose  these  votes,  and  as  he  will  need  them  later 
I  think  he  should  have  accepted. 

"  However,  I  think  Mr.  Byran  is  making  a  noble  fight  for  reform  and 
will  be  chosen  as  the  Democratic  and  Populist  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1900.  But  no  more  tilts  like  the  Belmont  affair  should  occur. 
By  keeping  his  mouth  shut  Bryan  will  finally  secure  the  gold-bug  Demo- 
cratic vote.    His  action  in  the  affair  was  not  that  of  a  good  politician." 


BRYAN  AND  THE  DINNERS. 


(New  York  Times,  March  21,  1899.) 


Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  in  some  danger  of  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  It  is  understood  that  he  declines  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner 
of  the  Democratic  Club  because  he  can-  not  sit  at  meat  with  Mr.  Perry 
Belmont,  a  sound-money  Democrat.  He  is  expected  to  accept,  however, 
the  invitation  of  the  silver  Democrats  and  labor  men  where  he  may 
have  to  rub  elbows  with  persons  by  association  with  whom  his  political 
reputation  will  suffer  more  damage  in  half  an  hour  than  would  accrue 
to  it  from  a  whole  evening's  conviviality  with  the  gold  Democrats  and 
expansionists  of  the  Democratic  Club. 
Vol.  YT  — 4 
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It  often  hcapi)cns  that  men  leave  the  weak  side  of  their  characters 
undefended  while  they  erect  Cyclopean  redoubts  to  guard  invulnerable 
points.  Brvan's  fear  of  the  gold  Democrats  is  comic,  since  he  is 
notoriouslv  immune.  If  there  is  any  man  on  earth  who  is  incapable  of 
being  compromised  by  that  companionship  it  is  he.  He  might  be  seen 
in  yiv.  Morgan's  back  office  without  the  slightest  risk  that  the  tongue 
(-1  cahimnv  would  accuse  him  of  apostacy  to  the  cause  of  dishonest 
money.  ITe  may  fearlessly  mingle  with  goldbugs.  It  is  not  on  that  side 
that  lie  is  ex])osed  to  danger. 

At  the  dollar  dinner  of  silver  and  labor.  Colonel  Bryan  will  meet 
Socialists.  Some  have  been  invited,  and  when  there  is  talking  to  be  done 
Socialists  always  accept  invitations.  Of  their  companionship  Bryan  has 
good  reason  to  be  afraid.  That  is  his  weak  side.  The  violence  of  his 
Populistic  teaching  lias  led  men  to  charge  him  with  holding  even  more 
radical  and  lawless  opinions.  He  has  been  called  a  Socialist,  and  even  an 
Anarchist,  though  without  justification,  for  he  has  never  preached  either 
doctrine.  But  he  is  so  much  nearer  to  Socialism  and  Anarchy  than  he  is 
to  sound  money  that  people  would  readily  believe  any  report  identifying 
him  with  those  cults,  while  they  would  hear  with  a  snort  of  incredulity 
any  story  about  his  having  turned  honest  in  currency  matters. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Bryan's  attendance  at  the  ten-dollar  dinner  would 
cost  him  no  votes.  His  Western  supporters  who  have  tramped  with  him 
thus  far  through  the  mud  and  mire  of  Bryanism  must  have  a  faith  too 
heroic  to  be  shaken  by  his  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  the  enemy  in  the 
enemy's  country.  But  he  can  not  publicly  consort  with  the  open  advo- 
cates of  ])r()perty  confiscation  and  free  riot  without  making  himself 
politically  im])ossil)le  to  a  great  many  Democrats  all  over  the  country 
who  were  ])ersuaded  to  support  him  three  years  ago  by  appeals  to 
"  regularity."  His  doctrines  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  creed  of  the 
Socialists  and  the  Anarchists  that  if  that  label  is  once  applied  to  his  back 
it  will  stick. 
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SENATOR  TELLER'S  POLITICAL  VIEWS. 

(Denver,  Col.,  Republican,  March  23,  1899.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  22. —  Senator  H.  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado, 
was  asked  what,  in  his  judgment,  would  he  the  issue  of  the  next  Demo- 
cratic presidential  campaign. 

''  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,"  repied  Senator  Teller,  "  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  make  the  financial  question  the  issue." 

"  Who  will  be  the  Democratic  presidential  nominee?" 

"  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Byran  will  be  the  choice  of  his  party,"  piomptly 
replied  the  Senator. 

In  regard  to  W.  J.  Bryan's  controversy  with  Perry  Belmont,  Senator 
Teller  said:  "  I  think  Mr.  Bryan  did  exactly  right  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion he  did.  Those  fellows  in  that  organization  are  not  Democrats. 
They  are  Republicans  masquerading  under  Democratic  colors.  They 
opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  election  in  1896,  saying  his  election  would  endanger 
the  Xation's  welfare,  and  he  did  perfectly  right  in  declining  to  accept 
the  invitation." 


ANSWER  TO  TELLER. 

THE  SENATOR  IS  NATURALLY  UNITING  WITH  BRYAN  TO  DISRUPT 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

(Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Times,  March  24,  1899.) 

Xeav  York,  March  23. —  Perry  Belmont,  president  of  the  Democratic 
Club,  was  shown  an  interview  to-night  in  which  Senator  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, was  quoted  as  saying  "  The  members  of  the  Democratic  Club  are 
Republicans  masquerading  under  Democratic  colors." 

Mr.  Belmont,  in  reply,  issued  the  following  written  statement: 

"  Senator  Teller  is  the  leader  of  the  silver  Republicans,  the  allies  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  upholding  the  Chicago  platform,  and  naturally  uniting  with 
him  in  his  purpose  to  create  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party." 
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BRYAN'S  SECOND  LETTER. ' 

(New  York  Journul,  April  10,  1899.) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  April  8,  1899. 
Hon.  Peery  Belmont,  No.  855  Fifth  avenue,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  Upon  my  return  to  Lincoln  I  found  your  letter  containing 
the  original  letter  and  postscript  given  to  the  press  some  days  before.  I 
can  not  find  anything  in  my  letter  to  which  you  can  consistently  object. 

You  began  your  speech  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  August  18,  1896, 
by  saying  that  it  was  time  for  "  plain  speaking,"  and  proceeded  to 
accuse  the  Chicago  Convention  of  a  "  betrayal "  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  your  Brooklyn  speech,  September  15,  1896,  you  spoke  of  the 
Chicago  platform  as  "  the  strange  doctrines  born  in  Chicago,  of  a 
coalition  between  the  unthinking  element  of  the  old  party  and  the 
Socialists,  who  masquerade  as  Populists."  It  seems  that  in  using  the 
words  "  betrayal "  and  "  masquerade,"  I  unconsciously  fell  into  the 
style  which  you  employed  in  1896,  but  I  did  not  reflect  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  gold-standard  advocates  by  characterizing  them  as  an 
"  unthinking  element." 

CITES  CRITICISM  OF  BELMONT. 

My  letter  was  much  more  conservative  in  tone  than  the  editorials  and 
resolutions  directed  against  you  by  the  Democrats  of  your  own  State 
in  1896.  In  your  book,  volume  5,  page  19,  you  reproduce  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  of  October  8,  1896.  That 
editorial  was  more  severe  in  its  condemnation  of  you  than  the  New  York 
Journal  editorial  from  which  you  quoted  in  your  letter,  and  yet  instead 
of  suing  the  Citizen  you  contented  yourself  with  furnishing  evidence  to 
show  that  your  father  shared  your  views  upon  the  money  question. 

You  ask.  first,  that  I  point  out  wherein  your  utterances  are  "  un- 
patriotic, un- Democratic,  un-American  or  in  conflict  with  the  Democratic 
creed  as  set  forth  in  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  address."  We  have  no 
acco))ted  standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  giveji  opinion  is 
])atriotic  or  American,  l)ut  we  have  means  of  determining  whether  an 
opijiioii  is  Democratic  and  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Jefferson.  I 
presume  you  use  the  word  Democratic  in  the  party  sense,  otherwise  that 
term  would  be  as  difficult  to  define  as  "  patriotic  "  or  "American." 
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THE   PARTY   TO  JUDGE   OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  right  to  determine  what  is  Democratic,  in  a  party  sense,  belongs 
to  the  Democratic  party.  The  Chicago  Convention  was  more  purely 
representative  than  any  other  convention  held  in  recent  years,  because 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  spoke  on  public  questions  through  in- 
structed delegates.  The  Chicago  platform  is  the  latest  authoritative 
definition  of  Democracy  as  applied  to  existing  conditions.  If  a  minority 
of  the  delegates  to  a  Xational  Convention,  representing  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  a  right  to  determine  what  is 
Democratic,  then  each  member  of  the  party  has  a  right  to  define  Democ- 
racy for  himself,  and  to  assert  that  he  is  a  better  Democrat  than  anyone 
else. 

Unless  you  insist  that  each  individual  can  define  for  himself  what  is 
Democratic,  you  must  admit  that  the  opinions  of  the  Democrats  who 
supported  the  Chicago  platform  ought  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of  the 
133,000  who  supported  the  Indianapolis  platform.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to 
confine  the  matter  to  your  own  State,  the  opinions  of  the  551,396  who 
voted  for  me  ought  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of  the  18,949  who  joined 
you  in  the  support  of  Palmer  and  Buckner. 

MEASURING    BY    JEFFERSON. 

You  ask  that  your  opinions  be  measured  by  the  Democratic  creed  set 
forth  in  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  message.  As  that  message  dealt  with 
general  principles,  and  not  with  particular  measures,  those  principles 
must  be  applied  to  the  present  issues  before  comparison  can  be  made. 
The  parent  principle  is  the  one  placed  first  in  the  catalogue,  namely: 
"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  State,  or  persuasion, 
religious  or  political."  Jefferson's  political  creed  was  condensed  into 
the  motto:    "  Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none." 

Let  me  apply  this  principle  to  three  questions  upon  which  you  have 
taken  a  position  in  the  volumes  sent  to  me. 

First.  Standard  money.  . 

Second.  Paper  money. 

Third.  Income  tax. 

DOUBLE    STANDARD   IN    JEFFERSON's    DAY. 

Jefferson  favored  the  double  standard  as  against  the  single  gold 
standard,  and  during  his  Administration  our  I^ation  had  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The 
ratio  was  changed  to  16  to  1  during  Jackson's  Administration. 
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The  Chicago  platform  pronounced  against  the  gold  standard,  and  in 
favor  of  the  return  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any- 
other  Nation.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  you  voted  for  a 
minority  report  Avhich  declared  against  independent  free  coinage,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  only  imperil  our  finances,  "but  would 
retard  or  entirely  prevent  internal  bimetallism,  to  which  the  effort  of  the 
Government  should  be  steadily  directed."  As  a  delegate  to  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  two  months  later,  you  supported  a  platform 
which  declared  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  without  adding  any  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  international  bimetallism.  You  may  be  able  to  explain 
why  tlie  minority  rejected  at  Indianapolis  the  plank  for  which  it  fought 
at  Chicago. 

Certain  it  is  that  if  the  gold  standard  is  entirely  satisfactory,  then  a 
return  to  bimetallism,  either  by  international  agreement  or  by  the 
independent  action  of  this  country,  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
The  promiscuous  use  of  the  terms  "  gold  standard  "  and  "  international 
bimetallism"  by  our  opponents  indicates  either  a  mental  confusion  on 
their  part  or  a  purpose  to  confuse  others  as  to  their  real  designs. 


DOLLARS   MADE    DEAR   BY    LAV7. 

That  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  of  standard  money  depends 
upon  the  number  of  dollars  is  a  fundamental  proposition:  this  being 
true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  legislation  which  affects  the  volume  of 
standard  money  affects  the  value  of  each  unit. 

In  other  words,  money  being  a  creature  of  law.  the  dollar  may  be  made 
dear  or  cheap  by  k^gislation.  Bimetallists,  both  independent  and  inter- 
national, contend  that  legislation  which  gives  gold  a  monopoly  of  mint 
])rivileges  has  for  its  object  and  effect  the  enhancement  of  the  pur- 
chasing i)Ower  of  the  dollar.  Rising  dollars  and  falling  prices  are 
synonymous  terms.  Iiising  dollars  are  profitable  to  those  who  own 
money  and  fixed  investments,  but  they  are  injurious  to  those  who  own 
property,  owe  debts  or  create  wealth. 

:\rr.  :McKinley,  in  1891,  charged  in  a  public  speech  that  Mr.  Cleveland, 
during  his  first  Administration,  was  dishonoring  one  of  the  precious 
metals  —  discrediting  silver  and  enhancing  the  price  of  gold.  He  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  trying  to  "  make  money  scarce,  and, 
therefore,  dear,"  and  added,  "  he  would  have  increased  the  value  of 
money  and  diminished  the  value  of  everything  else.  Money  the  master 
and  everything  else  the  servant." 
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MONEY    THE    MASTER    NOW. 

If  Mr.  McKinley  then  understood  the  real  purpose  of  the  gold 
standard,  as  I  believe  he  did,  who  could  think  Jefferson  capable  of  ad- 
vocating a  policy  which,  instead  of  securing  equal  and  exact  justice  for 
all,  makes  "  money  the  master  and  everything  else  the  servant  ?  " 

Mr.  Carlisle,  in  a  speech  in  1878,  said:  "The  conspiracy  to  destroy 
by  legislation  and  otherwise  from  three-sevenths  to  one-half  of  the 
metallic  money  of  the  world  is  the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  anv 
other  age."  If  Mr.  Carlisle  was  then  right,  as  I  believe  he  was,  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  gold  standard,  who  can  believe  Jefferson  capable  of 
being  a  party  to  such  a  crime? 

Bimetallism  stood  for  eighty-one  years,  from  1793  to  1873,  without 
any  political  party  condemning  it  in  a  National  Convention.  The  gold 
standard  was  adopted  in  1873  without  any  party  asking  for  it,  and  was 
retained  for  twenty-three  years  before  any  National  Convention  declared 
it  to  be  good.  In  1896  the  Democrats,  Populists  and  Silver  Ifepublicans 
declared  for  independent  bimetallism,  while  the  Republican  party  was 
pledged  to  international  bimetallism. 

LESSON  OF  ELECTION  RETURNS. 

Thirteen  and  a  half  million  voters  supported  parties  pledged  to  tho 
double  standard  as  against  the  gold  standard,  while  only  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  supported  the  only  ticket  ever  nominated 
upon  a  platform  declaring  the  gold  standard  to  be  a  blessing;  and  you, 
as  a  member  of  that  party,  were  so  disgusted  in  one  campaign  that  you 
have  been  trying  ever  since  to  wear  the  name  Democrat  without  accept- 
ing the  political  principles  for  which  the  word  stands. 

You  ask  whether  I  deem  the  money  question  as  presented  in  the 
Chicago  platform  to  be  now  paramount  to  all  others,  and  Avhether  I  in- 
sist upon  the  infallibility  of  the  ratio  of  Ki  to  1. 

I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  the  Democratic  party.  Speaking  as  an 
individual  and  basing  my  opinion  upon  my  own  observation,  I  reply  that 
I  have  found  no  disposition  among  Democrats  to  abandon  either  the 
principle  of  bimetallism  or  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Those  who  supported 
the  Chicago  platform  are  not  deceived  Ijy  quibblings  over  the  ratio  when 
such  quibblings  come  from  men  like  yourself,  who  advocate,  not  inter- 
national bimetallism,  nor  independent  bimetallism  at  some  other  ratio, 
but  the  single  gold  standard. 

After  the  election  Mr.  McKinley  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to 
secure  international  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  gold  standard,  and  a 
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Republican  Congress  appropriated  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
commission.  The  commission  failed  because  of  English  opposition,  and 
English  opposition  was  due  to  the  opposition  of  English  financiers. 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  must  have  a  better  reason  for  submitting  to  the 
gold  standard  than  the  fact  that  English  financiers  favor  it  as  a  means 
for  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  1900. 

Circumstances  deterpiine  the  relative  importance  of  questions  and 
no  one  is  able  to  say  at  this  time  in  what  proportion  the  various  issues 
will  engross  public  attention.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chicago  plat- 
form will  be  reaifirmed.  Unless  the  Eepublicans  withdraw  their  demand 
for  an  increase  in  the  standing  army  that  question  will  be  under  dis- 
cussion. The  issue  raised  by  the  threat  of  imperialism  may  be  settled 
before  the  campaign  opens,  or  it  may  occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
campaign.  The  anti-trust  issue  will  doubtless  hold  a  more  prominent 
place  in  1900  than  in  1896,  because  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  trusts  in  the  last  two  years  has  aroused  the  public  to  a  realization  of 
the  viciousness  of  the  trust  principle. 

But  the  industrial  trust  which  seeks  to  destroy  competition  is  only 
another  manifestation  of  the  monopolistic  idea  which  underlies  both  the 
gold  standard  and  the  attempt  to  give  banks  control  of  the  volume  of 
paper  money.  The  fight  against  industrial  trusts,  therefore,  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  fight  against  the  gold  standard. 

BANKS   OR   THE    GOVERNMENT? 

In  your  speeches  you  take  an  emphatic  stand  in  favor  of  bank 
currency,  to  which  Jefferson  was  as  emphatically  opposed.  One  of  the 
chief  differences  between  him  and  Hamilton  grew  out  of  the  bank 
question.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters:  "  I  have  ever  been  the  enemy 
of  banks;  not  of  those  discounting  for  cash,  but  of  those  foisting  their 
own  paper  into  circulation,  and  thus  banishing  our  cash.  My  zeal  against 
those  institutions  was  so  warm  and  open  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  I  was  derided  as  a  maniac  by  the  tribe 
of  bank  mongers,  who  were  seeking  to  filch  from  the  public  their 
swindling  and  barren  gains." 

To  surrender  to  banks  the  right  to  issue  paper  money  confers  upon 
them  a  valuable  privilege  denied  to  other  people  in  violation  of  the 
motto  above  referred  to,  and  in  addition  to  this,  gives  them  practical 
control  over  the  property  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
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You  believe  that  the  issuing  of  paper  money  is  a  function  of  the  banks, 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business; 
Jefferson  believed  that  the  issuing  of  paper  money  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  Government,  and  that  the  banks  ought  to  go  out  of  the  governing 
business. 

INCOME    TAX    ISSUE. 

You  oppose  an  income  tax.  The  income  tax  of  1894  was  intended  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Government.  Until  the  recent  war 
taxes  were  levied  almost  all  the  Federal  revenues  w^ere  collected  from 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  import  duties. 

Both  of  these  systems  place  the  tax  upon  consumption,  and  bear  most 
heavily  upon  the  people  with  the  smallest  incomes.  They  are,  in  effect, 
graded  income  taxes,  with  the  per  cent,  decreasing  as  the  income 
increases. 

The  doctrine  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  requires  that  the  burdens 
of  government  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  benefits  received.  The  in- 
come tax  was  a  step  in  this  direction. 

I  have  selected  these  three  questions  because  they  are  important,  and 
because  your  position  upon  them  has  been  clearly  defined.  Your 
speeches  abound  in  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  gold  standard;  your 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Warner  sets  forth  your  opposition  to  the  income 
tax,  and  a  newspaper  item,  quoted  in  your  book,  gives  you  credit  for 
drafting  that  portion  of  the  Indianapolis  platform  which  related  to  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  substitution  of  bank  currency. 

DO   NOT   FEAR    BIMETALLISM. 

Your  prophecy  that  "  a  law  to  prevent  wage-earners  and  salary- 
earners  from  demanding  and  securing  payment  in  gold  dollars  would  not 
be  a  winning  issue,"  evinces  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  laboring  man. 
I  might  suggest  that  bimetallism  alarms  you  more  than  it  does  the  wage- 
earners.  It  was  not  the  employees  who  were  frightened  at  the  spectre  of 
free  silver  in  1896.  Neither  did  the  laboring  men  share  your  desire  to 
add  to  the  privileges  of  the  banks. 

On  December  20,  1897,  a  year  after  the  election,  the  Federation  of 
Labor  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  declare  ourselves  most  positively  opposed  to  the 
Gage  financial  bill,  recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  a  measure  that,  if  adopted  as  a  law,  will  only  the 
more  firmly  rivet  the  gold  standard  on  the  people  of  the  country  and 
perpetuate  its  disastrous  effects  in  every  form. 
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"  Rcsok'cd,  That  wc  pronounce  the  Gage  bill  an  undisguised  effort  to 
retire  our  greenback  currency  and  all  Government  paper  money,  with  a 
view  to  the  substitution  of  National  bank  notes  in  their  stead,  and  thus 
fasten  the  National  hank  system  for  years  upon  the  American  people." 

I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  you  are  more  interested  in  the  laboring 
men  than  they  are  in  themselves,  or  that  you  know  better  than  they  what 
is  good  for  them.  Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 


"THE  FADING  OUT  OF  BRY^AN." 

(New  York  Times,   April  11,   1S99.) 

W.  J.  Bryan  answers  Mr.  Belmont's  letter  from  his  scrapbook,  not 
from  his  mind.  We  see  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  his  mind  is  empty. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  formulated  any  new  doctrine  of  dishonor. 
We  do  not  recall  in  the  last  two  years  any  really  fresh  proposition  from 
him  to  make  theft  legitimate  and  cheating  universal.  That  fountain  of 
fantastic  speculation  that  spouted  so  incessantly  in  his  head  during  the 
campaign  of  189G  is  still  and  stale.  There  is  nothing  new  in  him.  He 
no  longer  originates.  He  repeats.  His  power  of  self-sustainment  is 
gone.  His  mind  collapses  under  him  and  he  leans  heavily  on  the  scrap- 
book. 

lYiend  and  foe  alike  turn  wearily  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Belmont,  for 
they  find  only  the  old,  old  points,  the  trite  and  shattered  fallacies  that 
neither  command  approval  nor  provoke  attack. 

Let  us  take  up  one  of  his  points,  not  for  controversy  —  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  fatigue  our  readers  by  arguing  the  silver  question  with 
W.  J.  Bryan  —  but  for  illustration: 

"  Jefferson  favored  the  double  standard  as  against  the  single  gold 
standard,  and  during  his  Administration  our  Nation  had  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The 
ratio  was  changed  to  Ki  to  1  during  Jackson's  Administration." 

How  many  hundred  times  has  it  been  ])ointed  out  from  Jefferson's 
own  writings  that  the  double  standard  he  favored  was  based  on  a  ratio 
])etween  silver  and  gold,  determined  l)y  their  value  in  the  markets  of 
commercial  nations,  and  that  l)imetallism  of  this  sort  is  always  and  every- 
where a  gold-standard  system?  lUit  all  that  sound-money  men  claim  is 
that  this  shows  that  Jefferson  was  not  a  fool  and  cheat.    His  opinions  on 
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bimetallism  and  the  coinage  ratio  are  as  valuable  for  present  guidance 
as  his  views  on  transportation,  the  uses  of  electricity,  and  armor-piercing 
projectiles.  This  is  because  in  Jefferson's  day  there  was  no  silver  ques- 
tion of  the  kind  that  has  harassed  us  for  twenty-five  years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1826.  In  the  year  of 
his  birth  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  1-1.85  and  in  the  year 
of  his  death  the  ratio  was  15.76.  The  lowest  ratio  in  his  lifetime  —  that 
ie,  the  highest  value  of  silver  —  was  in  1751,  when  14.39  ounces  of  silver 
were  worth  as  much  as  one  ounce  of  gold;  and  the  highest  ratio,  16.35, 
was  in  1812.  This  is  a  comparatively  narrow  range  of  fluctuation. 
Since  1873  we  have  seen  the  ratio  rise  from  15.92  to  35.40  —  that  is, 
the  price  of  silver  fell  from  $1.29  an  ounce  to  about  60  cents.  These  new 
conditions  put  Thomas  Jefferson  out  of  the  reckoning  as  an  authority 
on  ratio  and  coinage  questions. 

All  this  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  that  Bryan  would  drop  Jefferson 
and  take  up  something  fresh  and  uncontroverted  if  his  mind  had  not 
lost  its  spring  and  power  of  invention. 

The  man's  dignity  was  pretty  much  lost  through  his  ignoble  and  lu- 
dicrous experiences  in  getting  into  and  out  of  the  army.  If  now  he 
shows  that  he  has  lost  the  power  to  be  interesting,  the  end  of  him  as  a 
statesman  is  surely  near.  A  man  who  is  both  ridiculous  and  dull  can 
not  very  well  keep  his  place  as  the  head  of  a  party. 


EEPLY  TO  THE  KEBRASKAX'S  LETTER  DECLimNG  DIN- 
XER  IXVITATIOX. 

CHICAGO  PLATFORM  DISCUSSED. 
(The  New  York  Times,   April  24,   1899.) 

Perry  Belmont,  President  of  the  Democratic  Club,  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Bryan: 

New  York,  April  20,  1899. 
The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan, 

Dear  Sir.—  The  dispute  we  are  in  over  the  Chicago  platform  was  not 
begun  by  any  word  or  wash  of  mine.  You  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Democratic  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  which  the 
club  has  heretofore  celebrated.     Instead  of  accepting  or  declining  the 
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invitation,  you  asked  my  present  opinion  of  the  Chicago  platform  of  three 
vears  ago.  I  replied  for  the  club  that  individual  opinions  had  nothing 
io  do  with  the  invitation.  Thereupon  you  sent  to  me  a  personal  letter 
describing  me  as  a  Republican  masquerading  as  a  Democrat,  as  unfit  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday  because  I  condemned 
the  Chicago  platform  and  candidacy,  and  altogether  displaying  an  un- 
disguised intention  to  be  offensive  while  answering  a  dinner  invitation. 
Had  more  consideration  been  given  to  your  accusation  you  would  have 
seen  that  those  who  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Democracy  to  use  the  more 
or  less  discarded  inventions  of  Republicans  are  the  masqueraders,  and 
not  those  who  stand  in  the  old  paths  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  Jeffer- 
son. Madison  and  Jackson. 

POPULISM   ONCE   EEPUBLICANISM. 

Inllucnce  of  Populism  over  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  be  condemned, 
because  the  Populists  promote  repudiation  of  debts  by  advocating  the 
issue  of  Government  unlimited,  unredeemable  full  legal-tender  paper 
dollars.  Populism  assails  wealth  organized  in  the  hands  of  corporations, 
syndicates  and  trusts,  which  when  so  held  is  too  often  unscrupulous, 
corrupt,  and  oppressive;  it  assails  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
lionorably  acquired  and  used,  salaries  and  wages. 

Republicans  invented  the  full  legal  tender  greenbacks,  put  the  inven- 
tion on  the  statute  books  in  18()3  against  a  united  Democratic  vote, 
packed  the  Supreme  Court  with  Republican  Judges  to  reverse  a  previous 
condemnation  of  the  legislation  by  a  Democratic  bench.  It  was  by 
Democratic  conventions  throughout  the  country  that  this  enactment 
was  denounced. 

Repu])licans  in  Congress  later  on  refused  to  keep  the  promise  to  pay 
and  cancel  greenbacks,  and  by  refusal  made  them  of  changing  value  in 
the  markets  and  in  payment  of  debts,  as  the  Democratic  platform  of 
18T6  declared. 

Republicans  created  the  Xational  banking  system  and  by  a  10  per  cent, 
tax  on  tbe  circulation  of  notes  of  State  banks,  which  tax  was  not  laid 
for  revenue,  drove  out  of  existence  all  State  institutions  issuing  bank 
notes,  which  issue  a  Democratic  Supreme  Court  has  decided  was  their 
Constitutional  right.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1893 
urged  the  repeal  of  that  tax. 

Re!)ul)licans  in  Congress  put  an  end  in  1873  to  free  bimetallic  coinage. 

Repuldicans,  led  Ijy  Sherman  in  the  Treasury  and  Allison  in  the 
Senate,  in  1878,  substituted  for  Bland's  restoration  of  free  bimetallic 
coinage,  wliich  had  passed  the  House,  the  Allison  law  authorizing  the 
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Treasury  to  purchase  silver  bullion  in  limited  quantity  and  to  coin  it 
only  for  the  Government  into  full  legal  tender  silver  dollars.  Under 
this  influence  silver  parted  company  with  gold.  Then  the  gold  price 
of  silver  bullion  was  $1.15;  now  it  is  less  than  60  cents. 

Eepublicans,  led  by  President  Harrison,  in  1890,  reopened  the  silver 
question,  doubled  the  quantity  of  the  Treasury  silver  purchases,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  absorb  the  whole  American  product  and  lift  the  price  of 
silver.     Then  silver  was  $1.05  an  ounce. 

BIMETALLISM  AXD  IXTRIKSIC  PARITY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY   IX   1892. 

It  was  the  Democracy  of  New  York  which  denounced  the  Sherman 
silver  legislation  as  a  "  cowardly  makeshift,"  a  phrase  so  apt  and  true 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  which 
made  the  goal  of  Democratic  effort: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  law  of  1890,  which  repeal  you 
resisted  in  Congress  by  speech  and  vote. 

2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money. 

3.  Coinage  of  both  metals  without  discrimination  against  either. 

4.  The  dollar  units  of  coinage  equal  in  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value. 

5.  That  value  to  be  adjusted  in  one  of  two  ways,  to-wit:  either  by 
international  agreement  or  by  such  "  safeguards  "  of  Congressional  legis- 
lation as  will  insure  — 

6.  The  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal 
power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment 
of  debts. 

In  the  law  repealing  the  Sherman  silver  enactment  Congress  inserted 
the  su])stance  and  legal  effect  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1892.  "  A 
safe  system  of  l;)imetallism  "'  was  thus  proclaimed  by  Congress  to  be  the 
object  of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  essential  change  from  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1892  was  a  substitution  of  "  parity  in  the  value 
of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals"  for  "parity  of  the  two  metals." 
"  Parity,"  always  "  parity,"  was  the  test. 

THE    ORIGIX    OF   THE    REVERSAL   AXD   REPUDIATIOX   IX    1896. 

You  have  clearly  indicated  in  your  recent  volume  entitled  "  The 
First  Battle."  when  and  where  was  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy  to  re- 
pudiate that  Democratic  policy  of  1892.  The  time  was  May,  1894, 
Omaha  the  place,  and  the  first  step  was  a  call  to  Silver  Democrats  to  as- 
semble at  that  place  June  21,  1894,  which  led  to  a  nominal  control  of 
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the  ensuing  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Convention,  on  a  platform 
substantially  like  the  Chicago  platform  of  two  years  later.  There  was 
a  Democratic  "  bolt  "  from  your  silver  platform,  because  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Democratic  policy  of  1892.  The  candidates  of 
the  bolters  had,  at  the  next  State  election,  more  votes  than  your  candi- 
dates received.  In  two  or  three  chapters  of  your  book,  it  is  plain  that 
you  conspired  with  Populists,  Republicans  and  Silver  Democrats  of 
all  shades  of  opposition  to  the  Democracy  and  its  platform  of  1898. 
You  mention  Senator  Teller  as  one  of  your  fellow-conspirators  both  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Republican  Convention  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  Nebraska  Democrats,  whom  you  and  your  fellow-con- 
spirators denounced,  declared  in  their  ])latform  of  1895,  your  financial 
plan  meant  "  poorer  money  and  less  of  it,  less  wages  for  the  laboring  man, 
and  bankruptcy  for  all  save  the  mine  owner."  Did  not  that  convention 
sympathize  with  labor? 

The  New  York  Democratic  State  Convention  of  June  2-1,  1896, 
adopted  a  platform  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  convention  of  the  Ne- 
braska Democrats,  and  I  was  sent  to  Chicago  as  a  delegate  upon  that 
platform.     It  declared  among  other  things: 

"  We  are  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
absence  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  great  nations.  We  declare  our 
belief  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  alone  to  enter 
upon  the  experiment  of  free  silver  would  not  only  prove  disastrous  to 
our  finances,  but  would  retard  or  entirely  prevent  the  establishment  of 
international  bimetallism.  Until  international  co-operation  for  bimetal- 
lism can  be  secured,  to  which  end  all  our  efforts  as  a  Government  and  a 
people  shouhl  ])e  in  good  faith  directed,  we  favor  the  rigid  maintenance 
of  the  present  gold  standard  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tional credit,  the  redemption  of  our  public  pledges,  and  the  keeping 
inviolate  of  our  country's  honor." 

I  preferred  the  declaration  on  coinage  by  that  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention of  New  York,  adhering  to  the  Democratic  policy  formulated 
in  1892,  over  the  language  in  the  Indianapolis  platform  alluding  to 
gold  monometallism,  but  I  preferred  either  one  to  the  silver  monometal- 
lism of  the  Chicago  platform.  I  did  not  write  a  sentence  or  word  of  the 
Indi;ina{)olis  ])latform. 

You  may  reply  that  you  were  as  much  entitled  to  stand  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Democratic  Convention  which  sent  you  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Chicago  as  I  was  to  stand  by  the  declaration  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  Avhich  sent  me.  The  reply  would  be  plausible 
if  one  did  not  take  into  account  your  previous  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
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Nebraska  Convention,  whose  delegate  at  Chicago  you  were,  to  a  radical 
reversal  of  the  Democratic  policy  adopted  in  1898.  You  condemn  me 
because  now  I  advocate  a  modification  in  1900  of  the  Chicago  ])lati'orm. 
Yet  four  years  ago  this  month  you  were  conspiring  with  Populists  and 
Eepul)licans  like  Senator  Teller,  and  with  silver  mine  owners  to  over- 
throw at  Chicago  the  Democratic  policy  of  1892.     Is  it  not  grotesque? 

In  your  convention  speech  of  1896  you  described  the  cons])iracy  as 
having  been  begun  by  Silver  Democrats. 

You  portrayed  your  doings  as  those  of  "  a  crusade,"  and  declared  that 
you  and  your  allies  were  in  Chicago  "  not  to  discuss,  not  to  debate,  but 
to  enter  up  judgment,"  a  strange  method  in  a  jSTational  Convention  of 
holding  together  a  great  party  representing  the  Democracy  of  a  conti- 
nent. Your  speech  was  evidently  prepared  by  one  expecting  to  "'  bolt." 
In  your  recent  book  you  repeatedly  refer  to  your  antecedent  pre])arations 
to  "  capture  "  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Burke  defined  a  political  party  ''  as  a  body  of  men  united  for  promot- 
ing by  their  joint  endeavors  the  national  interest  upon  some  particular 
princi]de  in  which  they  all  agree." 

What  "  particular  principle "  of  Democracy  in  which  we  were  all 
agreed  did  you  represent  by  your  crusade?  Surely  repudiation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  debts  was  not  such  a  "  principle." 

THE    CHICAGO    PLATFOEM    EXAMINED. 

The  condition  of  the  country  in  1895  and  1896,  by  reason  of  business 
and  commercial  depression  which  began  three  years  before  owing  to 
the  Sherman  silver  law,  whose  repeal  you  resisted,  the  "  endless  chain," 
short  crops,  long  Western  droughts  diminished  foreign  demand  for  our 
cereals,  and  reduced  prices  everywhere,  ofi^ered  a  fertile  field  for  your 
efforts.  Under  the  present  changed  conditions  we  can  calmly  analyze 
the  novelties  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

It  began  by  affirming  that  the  first  coinage  law  of  1792  made  the  silver 
dollar  the  money  unit.  That  is  a  matter  of  statute  interpretation  and 
has  been  much  debated.  Jefferson  said,  as  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
letter  to  me,  that  the  unit  should  "  repose  on  both  metals,"  and  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  draughtsmen  of  the  law  of  1T92  intended  a  bimetallic 
standard. 

It  declared  that  the  Democracy  "  was  unalterably  opposed  to  mono- 
metallism," but  the  framers  of  the  Chicago  platform  urged  what  the 
country  believed  would  be  silver  monometallism. 

Many  things  demanded  by  the  platform  could  be  done  only  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  opening  our  mints  to  silver  and  gold  alike,  on  a  fixed  ratio, 
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legislation  to  prevent  freedom  of  contracts  by  making  debts  payable  not 
in  such  a  dollar  as  contractors  preferred,  extinction  of  the  National  bank 
notes,  and  making  Government  notes  the  only  paper  currency.  The 
right  to  grant  other  demands  —  such  as,  for  example,  the  refusal  to 
Government  creditors  of  the  right,  existing  for  twenty  years,  to  select  the 
coin  of  payment,  whether  silver  or  gold  —  was,  and  is  now  perhaps,  in. the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  law  has  so  gen- 
erallv  given  decision  in  those  matters.  It  is  not  given  to  the  President. 
The  Chicago  platform  clearly  intended  that  the  President  should  nomi- 
nate, and,  if  the  Senate  confirmed,  appoint  a  head  of  the  Treasury  who 
should  forthwith  pay  all  Government  creditors  in  silver  dollars,  the  gold 
price  of  the  bullion  in  each  of  Avhich  was  then  worth  a  trifle  over  50 
cents.  You  may  say  that  you  believed  at  the  time  that  the  opening  of 
our  mints  to  everybody's  silver  on  the  ratio  of  1(5  (the  bullion  ratio  in 
1896  was  over  30),  "  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 
nation,"  would  bring  16  ounces  of  silver  to  a  commercial  parity  with  an 
ounce  of  gold,  but  if  you  did,  there  were  probably  very  few  experts  in 
any  country  who  sympathized  wnth  your  belief.  All  felt  that  the  time 
would  be  far  off,  if  it  ever  came,  when  such  parity  could  exist.  The 
Chicago  platform  plan,  however,  was  not  to  await  the  opening  of  our 
mints  by  Congress  and  the  arrival  of  parity,  but  for  the  Treasury  to 
begin  at  once  to  pay  the  pensioners,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  la- 
borers and  all  Government  creditors  in  silver  dollars. 


NOBODY    DEMANDS    A    HEAVIER    SILVER    DOLLAR. 

You  condemn  mo  because  I  did  not  support  that  in  1896,  and  because 
I  would  prevent  such  delirium  in  1900.  Had  the  Chicago  platform  not 
urged  the  immediate  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  on 
a  ratio  of  Ki  to  1,  but  awaited  the  commercial  bullion  parity  of  the 
white  and  yellow  metals  before  compelling  creditors  to  accept  the  former, 
the  sclicnie  would  have  been  more  tolerable.  You  well  knew  that  our 
silver  dollars  are  now  in  our  country  kept  equal  to  the  gold  dollars  simply 
and  solely  l)y  restricted  coinage  of  the  former  and  by  controlling  ex- 
cliange  denumd.  You  ought  to  know  that  if  our  gold  and  silver  dollars 
shall  be  at  coinmercial  ])ar  on  the  ratio  of  16  and  France  shall  open  her 
mints  again  on  the  ratio  of  15|,  then,  since  in  our  country  16  ounces  of 
silver  would  l)e  required  to  buy  an  ounce  of  gold,  our  silver  would,  just 
as  it  did  in  1834,  go  to  France,  where  only  15^  ounces  would  be  needed. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  ELECTIONS. 

"  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  own  fruit.'' 

What  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  Chicago  platform?  A  tabulated  state- 
ment of  percentages  for  1893,  1896  and  1898,  omitting  the  scattering 
votes  and  classifying  as  Democratic  the  Silver  vote,  the  Populist  vote, 
and  the  Democratic  vote,  will  be  more  persuasive  than  any  other  form 
of  words.  In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
the  Democrats  had  not  in  1892  an  Electoral  ticket,  but  voted  the 
People's  Party  ticket  in  order  to  take  those  States  from  the  Republicans. 
That  was  true  also  in  Nebraska.  Classifying,  for  tabular  convenience, 
the  Weaver  vote  of  1892  as  Democratic,  and  also  in  1896  classifying  the 
Fusion  vote  as  Democratic,  these  are  the  percentages  for  1892,  1896 
and  1898: 

COLOBADO. 

1893.  1896.  1898. 

Parties  ^^^  ^®f  ^^"^ 

i-d,rnes.  cent.  cent.  cent. 

Democratic    57  §5  64 

Republican     41  4.10     14  33 


IDAHO. 

Democratic     54  73  49 

Republican     44  21  35 


KANSAS. 

Democratic     50^  51  46^ 

Republican     48  46  51 


NOETH    DAKOTA. 

Democratic     49  43^  40 

Republican     48^  564  58 


WYOMING. 

Democratic      46  51  47^ 

Republican     50|  48  52^ 


OEEGON, 

Democratic      52  4-10     50  44^ 

Republican     44  50  53^ 
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NEVADA. 

1898.  1896.  1893. 

Per  Per  Per 

Parties.                                                                                         Cent,  Cent.  Cent. 

Democratic      '''3  3-10  81  56^ 

Republican     36  19  35^ 


NEBRASKA. 

Democratic      54  52  50 

Kepublican     43^  46  49 

MONTANA. 

Democratic      56  2-10     80  7-10 

Republican     42^  19 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Democratic      50^  49  6-10     50  2-10 

Republican    49^  49  4-10     49  7-10 

Those  voting  statistics  are  so  important  that  they  deserve  reproduc- 
tion in  another  form  as  showing  what  has  happened  to  the  Chicago  plat- 
form since  1896.  Of  the  prairie  States,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  former,  which  gave  12,268  plurality  to  you,  has  gone  into  the  Repub- 
lican column,  and  the  latter,  which  gave  to  you  13,576,  gave  only  2,721 
to  the  Democratic  ticket  last  year.  Of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  Califor- 
nia, Washington  and  Oregon,  the  former  yielded  last  year  19,441  Repub- 
lican plurality,  as  against  only  2,797  for  McKinley,  while  Washington, 
which  gave  you  in  1896  a  plurality  of  12,493,  surrendered  last  year  to  the 
Republicans  by  8,023,  and  Oregon  increased  its  Republican  plurality 
from  2,117  to  10,774.  Of  the  silver  mining  States,  Nevada,  Colorado 
and  Utah,  you  carried  the  former  by  6,439  plurality,  but  the  combined 
Populist  and  Democratic  vote  last  year  was  only  3,082  over  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor.  In  Colorado  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  polled  twice  as  many  votes  as  did  McKinley  in  1896. 
You  had  51,033  plurality  in  TTtali.  l)ut  last  year  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressman only  had  5,600,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  only  3,100.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  you  wliat  has  l)een  seen  in  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey,  which  Cleveland  carried  in  1892,  and  which  you  lost  in 
1896  by  tremendous  pluralities,  McKinley  having  had  in  New  York  a 


Republican. 

Democratic. 

661,707 

643,921 

164,051 

158,553 

81,015 

64,237 
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plurality  of  268,469.     The  vote  of  the  three  States  stood  last  year  for 
Governor  as  follows: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

The  great  Eepublican  plurality  gains  in  1898  in  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming, 
amounting  in  total  to  150,500,  should  at  least  sober  your  16  to  1 
optimism. 

May  I  ask  what  is  your  plan  and  hope  for  persuading  the  country, 
North,  East  and  West,  to  vote  for  the  Chicago  platform  and  yourself 
under  the  prosperous  farming,  mining,  laboring,  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting conditions  now  in  prospect? 

JEFFERSON  THE   STANDARD  AND  TEST. 

In  your  unwarranted  letter  to  me  of  March  16th,  you  arraign  my  politi- 
cal opinions  because,  as  you  assert,  they  are  hostile  to  those  of  Jefferson, 
"  who  stood  for  sacred,  well-defined  principles."  Jefferson  was  by  you 
made  the  standard  and  the  test.  In  order  to  gratify  your  desire  to  know 
my  opinions,  I  mailed  to  you  a  correct  record  of  all  I  had  said  or  written 
on  the  Chicago  platform  since  the  election  of  1896.  I  did  not,  as  you 
wrote  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  to  which  I  am  now  replying,  ask 
you  to  point  out  objections.  I  said:  "You  are  at  liberty  to  indicate 
and  expose  any  portion  that  is  unpatriotic,  un-Democratic,  un-American, 
or  in  conflict  with  the  Democratic  creed  as  set  forth  in  Jefferson's  first 
inaugural  address."  You  reply  that  you  have  not  a  standard  by  which 
to  determine  whether  a  given  opinion  is  patriotic  or  American.  I  had 
suspected  as  much. 

On  the  issue  raised  by  yourself  over  Jefferson  you  endeavor  to  make, 
not  his  State  papers  the  test  of  Democracy,  but  the  innovations  your  co- 
conspirators, chiefly  Republicans,  inserted  in  the  Chicago  platform. 
You  complain  of  our  first  Democratic  platform,  which  was  Jefferson's 
inaugural  address,  that  it  dwelt  only  "with  general  principles."  Of 
course  it  did.  It  is  the  function  of  a  platform,  in  the  American  sense, 
to  deal  with  questions  the  conditions  of  which  are  permanent.  Jefferson 
did,  however,  insist  "  on  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preser- 
vation of  the  public  faith,"  which  you  ignore  in  your  unreasonable  spite 
against  creditors.  In  your  hatred  of  creditors  you  ignore  the  public 
credit. 

Again  shifting  your  position,  you  forget  to  apply  Jefferson's  platform 
to  these  three  topics  on  which,  you  say,  I  have  "taken  a  position." 
First,  standard  money;  second,  paper  money;  third,  the  income  tax. 
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As  to  the  first,  you  affirm  that  Jefferson  "  favored  the  double 
standard,"  but  the  Chicago  platform  declared  that  the  first  coinage  law 
of  1793  set  up  a  single  standard  which  was  the  silver  dollar,  and  insisted 
that  alone  was  Democratic. 

As  to  the  second,  there  is  not  "  paper  money  "  under  our  Constitution. 
Only  specie  can  be  '"  money."  Everything  in  paper  is  mere  currency 
and  should  not  be  legal  tender.  Jefferson  said  nothing  of  banks  in  his 
inaugural,  but  that  he  became  intensely  hostile  to  "the  bank"  is  true. 
The  conduct  of  the  State  banks  in  his  time  was  enough  to  excite  his 
condemnation.  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  on  June  14,  1841,  that  Jefferson 
"  lived  and  died  a  decided  enemy  to  our  banking  system  generally,  and 
especially  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States,"  but  in  the  Briscoe  (Ken- 
tucky) case  a  Democratic  Supreme  Court,  led  by  Taney,  decided  that  a 
State  could  empower  a  bank  to  issue  circulating  notes,  and  that  they 
would  be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  I  leave  you  to  wrestle  with  that 
judgment  and  with  the  fact  that  the  existing  National  banks  and  their 
notes  are  Republican  creations. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  of  1812  Jefferson,  on  September  10, 
1814,  did  suggest  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  for  large  sums  based  on 
specific  taxes,  leaving  the  door  opened  for  the  "  entrance  of  metallic 
money,"  and  urged  the  States  to  relinquish  the  right  to  establish  banks, 
but  he  did  not  advise  that  evidence  of  Government  debt  be  made  a  full 
legal  tender.  During  -seventy-three  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  no  Democrat  or  Whig  tolerated  that  idea. 

INCOME    TAX. 

It  is  misrepresentation  pure  and  simple  to  aver  that  I  have  resisted  all 
forms  of  taxation  of  incomes.  The  volume  I  sent  you  proves  it.  In  my 
friendly  correspondence  with  Mr.  Warner,  to  which  you  refer,  I  said: 
"  The  income  tax  may  be  the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes  if  exclusive." 
I  condemned  the  income  tax  which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. I  referred  to  the  disaster  which  might  ensue  if  the  United 
States  and  a  State  should  tax  the  same  income,  and  also  to  the  feasibility 
of  income  and  inheritance  taxes  laid  only  by  the  several  States,  provided 
those  taxes  were  not  so  unequally  laid  as  to  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

ENGLISH    ALLIANCE    AND    BIMETALLISM. 

There  is  similar  misrepresentation  when  you  describe  me  as  advocating 
gold  monometallism.  I  have  always  stood  by  the  National  Democratic 
platform  of  1892.  I  infer  that  you  condemn,  as  I  do,  a  proposed  alliance 
between  the  two  English-speaking  nations.  If  such  alliance  be  en- 
tangling in  the  sense  denounced  by  Jefferson,  and  if  it  alienate  the 
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present  "  honest  friendship  "  of  other  powerful  nations,  it  should  not  be 
encouraged.  A  really  Democratic  President  chosen  in  1900,  having  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Treasury  inspired  by  intelligent  faith  in 
and  zeal  for  international  bimetallism,  might,  out  of  the  desire  of  the 
two  nations  to  promote  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  welfare 
of  both  Governments,  accomplish  even  more  than  the  Wolcott  Commis- 
sion might  have  achieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
resistance  which  came  from  Calcutta.  That  first  common  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  you  appear  not  to  perceive. 

Bryan's  evasion. 

I  put  to  you  in  my  letter  two  or  three  questions  easily  capable  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  reply. 

One  was,  "  Do  you  deem  the  money  question  as  presented  in  the 
Chicago  platform  as  now  paramount  to  all  others?"    You  evade. 

Another  was,  "  Do  you  insist  on  the  infallibility  of  the  coinage  ratio 
of  16  to  1  as  a  test  of  Democracy?  "    You  again  evade. 

Another  was,  "  Must  all  Democratic  voters  line  up  in  1900  on  a 
Federal  statute  making  every  contract  illegal  which  stipulates  for  pay- 
ment in  gold?"    You  evade  again. 

Another  was,  "  Will  a  law  preventing  wage-earners  and  salary-earners 
from  demanding  and  securing  payment  in  gold  dollars,  if  they  prefer 
gold  dollars,  be  a  winning  issue  in  1900?  "    You  again  evade. 

You  go  out  of  your  way  as  a  defeated  Presidential  candidate  of  three 
years  ago,  and  an  aspirant  for  renomination,  to  condemn  my  Democratic 
opinions.  I  have  no  wish  to  suppress  what  I  did  at  Chicago,  and  have 
subsequently  done  in  that  regard.  I  was  present  at  the  conventions  of 
1876,  1884,  1888,  and  1892,  and  on  July  7,  1896.  I  was  correctly  re- 
ported in  The  New  York  Sun  as  saying  that  I  had  no  candidate  at 
Chicago,  "  because  the  platform  presented  by  the  Free  Silver  and  Popu- 
listic  elements  would  ruin  any  candidate."  At  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  delegation  I  remarked  that  "Altgeld  can  not  compel  me  to  yield  to 
Populism."  In  The  New  York  Herald  I  replied  that  "  the  contest  has 
been  over  a  preposterous  agrarian,  centralizing,  socialistic  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  over  an  effort  to  tear  down  the  gold 
standard  in  the  interest  of  a  silver  standard.  The  vigor  of  the  on- 
slaught was  born  of  the  depression  and  disaster  of  the  panic  of  1892  and 
1893,"  caused  by  legislation  enacted  by  the  party  of  McKinley.  The 
platform  of  1896  came  from  the  hard  times  which  disappeared  when  the 
peril  of  Populism  and  silver  monometallism  had  passed.  That  powder 
can  not  by  you  be  burned  again  in  a  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Yours  truly, 

PEKRY  BELMONT. 
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Mississippi  City,  Miss.,  April  28,  1899. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmoxt,  Nezv  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  just  read,  with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  your  open 
letter  of  the  20th  inst.,  to  Bryan  the  Jaw  Smith. 

The  letter  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  in  large  open  type, 
and  given  general  distribution;  and  it  should  be  done  now.  Being,  in  a 
sense,  of  a  personal  character  will  cause  it  to  be  largely  read,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  show  the  people  who  are  Democrats.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  you  there  are  many  men  in  the  South  who  believe  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  deserted  the  Democratic  platform  of  1892. 

I  am  a  poor  farmer,  hoe  my  own  potatoes  and  milk  my  own  Jerseys, 
but  sometimes  we  country  folk  think  we  are  better  judges  of  a  few  small 
details  than  campaign  committees. 

In  1896  the  few  faithful  in  Mississippi  complimented  me  with  a  place 
on  the  Palmer-Buckner  ticket  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District;  I 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  literature  and  found  too  much  of  it  for  the 
time  allowed,  much  of  it  printed  in  very  small  type,  the  average  country 
reader  will  not  read  it.  Governor  McLaurin  of  this  State  is  now  in  the 
saddle  for  the  United  States  Senate;  at  the  outset,  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  running  simply  to  vindicate  his 
administration  as  Governor,  now  his  friends  are  trying  to  substitute  the 
16  to  1  plan,  but  the  people  will  not  have  it.  In  his  canvass  for 
Governor  he  refused  to  discuss  State  issues,  saying  16  to  1  was  the  only 
question  before  the  people.  If  McLaurin  is  beaten  for  the  Senate,  as  he 
is  sure  to  be,  it  will  give  free  silver,  as  a  campaign  slogan,  a  black  eye 
in  this  State. 

But,  to  your  letter  again:  There  will  be  nothing  from  yourself  or 
anyone  else  better  suited  to  this  early  stage  of  the  game,  and  it  should 
go  out  in  a  shape  that  it  will  be  read. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  A.  McCLANGHERTY. 
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PEESS    COMMENT    ON    THE    COEEESPONDENCE    WITH 

BEYAN. 

WHAT    SOUTHERN    JOURNALS   SAY   OF   THE    LETTERS. 

Free  silver  is  no  longer  the  paramount  issue. —  The  News,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  March  18. 

Ignoring  the  logic  of  events,  Mr.  Bryan  continues  his  cry  of  calamity. 
—  The  Mobile  Eegister,  March  26. 

He  (Colonel  Bryan)  is  not  the  keeper  of  the  universal  Democratic 
conscience  by  a  long  shot. —  The  Eegister,  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  late  Col.  Bryan  has  been  using  the  Scriptures  recently  quite  freely. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Bryan  talks  too  much. — The  Banner,  Nashville,  March  29. 
■  Mr.  Belmont's  arraignment  of  Mr.  Bryan's  demagoguery  is  very  severe 
and  is  entirely  conclusive. —  The  Picayune,  New  Orleans,  April  24. 

Will  Mr.  Bryan  undertake  to  answer  Mr.  Belmont's  last  letter?  The 
answer  ought  not  be  delayed  long. —  The  News,  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  28. 

Bryan's  letter  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  surface  indicates.  He 
feels  the  ground  slipping  away  from  under  him. —  The  Times,  Eichmond, 
March  26. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Belmont  is  not.  If  Mr.  Belmont  is  a 
Democrat,  Mr.  Bryan  is  not.  At  least  Mr.  Bryan  so  holds. —  The  Star, 
Washington,  March  21. 

When  the  colonel  (Bryan)  sets  himself  up  to  be  the  Democratic  pope 
with  power  to  excommunicate  all  Democrats  *  *  *  he  blunders 
badly. —  The  Times,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Clearly  Mr.  Bryan's  policy  is  one  of  rule  or  ruin.  *  *  *  j^  stamps 
him  as  a  small-bore  politician,  clearly  unfit  to  be  the  head  of  a  great 
party. —  The  News,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  6. 

How  and  where  will  Mr.  Bryan  Justify  his  letters  to  Perry  Belmont, 
his  Milwaukee  and  his  New  York  banquet  speeches?  Has  he  saved  a 
vote? — The  Times,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  18. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  pleased  the  populistic  element  among  his  supporters. 
But  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  has  shown  the  qualifications  of  successful 
leadership. —  The  Free  Press,  Detroit,  March  24. 

Mr.  Bryan  *  *  *  has  injured  his  own  chances  by  his  unwise 
course  with  the  Belmont  dinner  matter,  in  the  South,  where  he  has  been 
strongest.— The  Times-Herald,  Dallas,  Tex.,  March  30. 
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Mr.  Bryan's  strong  socialistic  tendencies  have  long  been  known;  but 
nobody  expected  that  they  Avould  have  driven  him  to  an  act  of  extreme 
boorishness. —  The  Picayune,  N.  0.,  La.,  April  14. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1900,  which 
may  alter  the  platform  as  radically  as  that  of  1896  did.  It  is  unwise  to 
alienate  possible  allies  unnecessarily. —  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  March  22. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  no  divine  right,  we  believe,  to  make  the  application  of 
Jeffersonian  principles  to  present  conditions,  and  in  the  Democratic 
party  there  should  be  some  liberty  of  choice. —  The  News,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  March  22. 

Those  who  look  upon  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  as  merely  a  rich  man 
whose  money  brought  him  into  prominence  *  *  *  must  admit 
*  *  *  that  he  is  a  thinker  and  talker  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
—  The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  15. 

Col.  Bryan  is  a  Democrat  who  will  dine  with  Altgeld,  Pingree,  Teller, 
Jones  and  a  negro  Congressman,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  Perry  Belmont, 
whose  father,  the  late  August  Belmont,  was  a  Democratic  leader  when 
Bryan  was  in  swaddling  clothes. —  The  Post,  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  4. 

It  was  all  right  to  dispute  the  platform  of  the  party  if  it  had  no  free 
silver  in  it,  and  if  a  gold  standard  man  was  the  nominee  for  President. 
But  this  right  of  opinion  ceased  to  exist  the  moment  16  to  1  triumphed 
at  Chicago.  *  *  *  Could  arrogant  intolerance  and  egotism  go  far- 
ther!—  The  Scimiter,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  16. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle,  a  Democratic  paper  which  supported  Mr. 
Bryan,  quotes  from  Perry  Belmont's  recent  letter  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  candidacy  on  the  silver  issue  has  not  only  changed  the  control 
uf  the  National  Government  *  *  *  ij^t  had  caused  great  Republican 
gains  in  1898.  *  *  *  g^t  that,  remarks  the  Chronicle,  is  not  all. 
Tbere  is  not  a  Democratic  government  in  a  Northern  State. —  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  April  28. 

Editor  AVatterson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  says  that  it  is 
plain  from  the  recent  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Chairman  Jones  and 
the  recent  splenetic  message  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  reply  to  Mr.  Perry  Bel- 
mont's invitation  to  dine  with  the  New  York  Democratic  Club,  that 
these  party  leaders  desire  Democrats  to  understand  now  *  *  *  that 
in  1900  it  will  be  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  old  ticket  over  again. 
Mr.  Watterson  then  askj  as  reasonable  men  how  they  can,  by  pursuing 
suc^h  a  course,  figure  out  a  successful  result?  *  *  *  They  can  not 
figure  out  anything  but  failure. —  The  Times,  Richmond,  March  21. 
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FROM  EEPEESENTATR^E  WESTERN  JOURNALS. 

Tammany's  rejection  of  Bryan  is  definite  and  irrevocable. —  The  Post, 
Chicago,  April  li. 

Bryan  may  be  bold,  but  he  is  far  from  discreet. —  The  News  and 
Herald,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  8. 

Mr.  Bryan  evinced  both  crankism  and  bad  politics  in  this  affair. — 
The  Blade,  Toledo,  0.,  April  8. 

The  colonel  (Bryan)  is  evidently  determined  to  rule  or  ruin. —  The 
Tribune,  Minneapolis,  May  12. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  mock  actor  who  plays  to  fleeting  passion  and  ignorance. 
—  The  Call,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  March  31. 

The  incident  is  unprecedented  and  will  not  increase  Col.  Bryan's  popu- 
larity.—  The  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  March  16. 

It  appears  more  and  more  plain  that  Bryan  did  himself  no  good  by 
his  New  York  quarrel. —  The  Tribune,  Sioux  City,  April  2-4. 

The  singularity  of  the  situation  is  that  there  were  never  more  Demo- 
crats to  disagree  with  him  (Mr.  Bryan). —  The  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
April  16. 

Even  though  he  is  only  39  years  old,  and  still  the  boy  orator,  he 
(Bryan)  is  old  enough  to  know  better. —  The  Journal,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  March  22. 

Alas  that  the  West  should  thus  encounter  the  East  and  the  West 
should  suffer  so  painfully  by  the  comparison. —  The  Star,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  March  17. 

Mr.  Bryan's  inability  as  a  politician  is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Perry  Belmont. —  The  Post,  San 
Francisco,  March  22. 

Mr.  Belmont's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Bryan  leaves  the  great  silver  apostle 
without  an  opportunity  to  return  an  argument. —  The  Herald,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  April  27. 

Bryan  is  carrying  his  controversy  with  Perry  Belmont  to  an  extreme 
that  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  even  his  own  admirers. —  The  Leader, 
Superior,  Wis.,  April  16. 

This  (his  recent  letter  to  Perry  Belmont)  is  another  one  of  Bryan's 
public  utterances  which  will  not  hold  water. —  The  Gazette,  Champaign, 
111.,  April  11. 
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Mr.  Bryan  discreetly  neglects  to  mention  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
ordered  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  in  1805. — 
The  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  10. 

To  (the)  exceeding  bad  taste  *  *  *  he  now  adds  profanity,  which 
is  most  unseemly  *  *  *  Mr.  Bryan  is  rapidly  losing  his  head. —  The 
Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  24. 

Perry  Belmont's  latest  letter  to  Bryan  ought  to  convince  him,  as  also 
the  Democratic  party,  that  silver  as  an  issue  is  obsolete. —  The  Eagle, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  April  30. 

Mr.  Bryan  furnishes  the  most  recent  illustration  of  political  incon- 
sistency *  *  *  he  chose  to  make  a  personal  matter  important  for 
political  uses. —  The  Journal,  Detroit,  March  29. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Bryan's  action  was  deliberate  and  that 
he  is  not  counting  on  the  possibility  of  the  Empire  State  being  in  the 
Democratic  column  in  1900. —  The  Astorian,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Col.  Bryan's  recent  utterances  and  his  controversy  with  Perry  Bel- 
mont while  making  his  position  very  clear,  also  lessen  his  availability  as 
a  candidate. —  The  Telegraph,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  April  12. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  in  error  in  denying  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy  of  the 
New  York  millionaire.  Mr.  Belmont  opposes  a  protective  tariff  and 
fiatism.     So  did  Jefferson. —  The  Journal,  Dubuque,  la.,  March  23. 

Mr.  Bryan's  intimation  that  a  life-long  Democrat  like  Belmont  is  not 
fit  company  for  an  old  Populist  like  him  *  *  *  is,  to  say  the  least, 
both  impudent  and  offensive. —  Sound  Money,  Chicago,  April  1. 

This  does  not  present  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  most  favorable  light,  but  its 
principal  importance  lies  in  the  intimation  that  he  can  not  see  that  the 
idol  he  worships  has  been  shattered. —  The  Evening  Post,  Chicago^ 
March  17. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  getting  decidedly  the  worst  of  it  in  his  correspondence 
with  Perry  Belmont.  *  *  *  jjg  precipitates  the  discussion  by  an 
insolent  answer  to  a  courteous  invitation. —  The  Times-Herald,  Chicago^ 
April  25. 

In  his  latest  communication  Mr.  Belmont  delivers  upon  Mr.  Bryan  a 
terrible  home  thrust.  *  *  *  The  losses  of  1898  have  even  a  greater 
significance  than  Mr.  Belmont  attributes  to  them. —  The  Chronicle, 
Chicago,  April  25. 

Mr.  Belmont's  last  letter  to  the  colonel,  who  resigned  when  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  warmest  political  roasts  that 
the  public  has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. —  The  Times,  Heron  Lake^ 
Minn.,  April  29. 
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Among  the  many  good  things  written  about  the  Bryan-Belmont  con- 
troversy *  *  *  nothing  has  appeared  that  more  clearly  sizes  up  the 
character  and  ability  of  Bryan  than  "  The  Fading  Out  of  Bryan,"  in 
the  Xew  York  Times. —  The  Monitor,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  April  20. 

Mr.  Bryan's  published  correspondence  is  intended  to  revive  the  cour- 
age of  the  Free  Silver  Eepublicans,  Populists  and  Free  Silver  Democrats. 
If  there  is  a  failure  to  unite  the  party  upon  other  great  National  issues, 
Mr.  Bryan  will  be  held  responsible. —  The  Gazette,  Burlington,  la. 

There  was  a  large  grafting  of  Populistic  ideas  into  the  (Chicago)  plat- 
form, put  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  catching  the  Populistic  vote. 
The  question  arises,  and  can  not  be  waved  aside  by  Mr.  Bryan  or  any- 
one else,  whether  this  was  Democratic. —  The  Telegraph,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  April  11. 

(Col.  Bryan's)  impudence  and  lack  of  tact  are  none  the  less  apparent 
and  the  serious  obstinacy  of  his  letter,  like  his  renewed  declarations  for 
free  silver,  proves  that  in  his  desperate  effort  to  be  consistent  he  has  lost 
whatever  political  acuteness  he  may  have  once  had. —  The  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  March  16. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  CITY  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  breach  is  complete  and  irreparable  as  the  Bryan  men  meant  that 
it  should  be.—  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Commercial,  March  22. 

Mr.  Belmont  has  over  Mr.  Bryan  the  advantage  of  learning,  of  good 
manners,  of  a  logical  position. —  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  21. 

There  has  been  stirred  up,  meanwhile,  a  fight  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  in  political  warfare  in  many  years. —  The  New  York  Herald, 
March  22. 

Mr.  Bryan  knows  that  he  risks  nothing  in  writing  impudent  letters. 
Mr.  Belmont's  rejoinder  is  dignified  and  sufficient. —  The  Times, 
March  22. 

Bryan  and  the  silver  lunacy,  for  they  seem  to  be  inseparably  wedded, 
are  gone  as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned. —  The  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times. 

The  correspondence  is  of  value  to  no  one  more  than  to  Mr.  Bryan 
himself,  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  before  the  public. —  The  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Press,  April  11. 

If  Bn^an  hopes  to  be  elected  President  in  1900  he  would  hardly  reject 
in  advance  the  support  of  the  Democrats  who  opposed  him  in  1896. — 
The  World,  New  York. 
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Far  better  to  have  preserved  a  golden  silence  than  to  have  invited  the 
very  able  and  telling  reply  sent  him  by  Mr.  Belmont. —  The  ISTewburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Register,  March  22. 

Mr.  Belmont's  last  letter  to  W.  J.  Bryan  is  a  slashing  attack  on  the 
popiilistic  financial  fad  of  the  Nebraska  candidate. —  The  Commercial. 
Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  April  25.. 

W.  J.  Bryan  answers  Mr.  Belmont's  letter  from  his  scrap-book,  not 
from  his  mind.  "We  see  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  his  mind  is  empty. 
—  The  New  York  Times,  April  11. 

Mr.  Belmont  was  a  strong  and  logical  advocate  of  sound  money  in 
1896,  and  in  that  position  he  stood  squarely  on  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.— The  Eome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  March  21. 

Mr.  Belmont  has  written  a  letter  *  *  *  intended  to  discourage 
Col.  Bryan's  political  aspirations,  and  hits  the  nail  of  intention  squarely 
on  the  head. —  The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post,  April  27. 

Col.  Bryan's  attitude  *  *  *  jg  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  pub- 
licly professed  principles.  *  *  *  rpj^^  essence  of  Bryanism  is  its 
assault  upon  established  laws. —  The  Times,  New  York,  March  16. 

Bryan's  r(;ply  to  Mr.  Belmont's  invitation  has  only  one  meaning. 
*  *  *  The  Bryan  faction  proposes  to  try  to  force  free  silver  on  the 
Democratic  party. —  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  March  15. 

What  are  the  American  people  thinking  about  when  they  listen 
patiently  to  this  *  *  *  coarse  allusion  to  the  most  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith!— The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News,  March  27. 

Perry  Belmont  cogently  shows  the  late  lamented  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidate  that  his  silver  and  other  heresies  if  carried  to  their  logical 
results  will  ruin  not  only  his  party,  but  the  country. —  The  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  April  24. 

Mr.  Belmont  is  a  true  Jeffersonian,  and  if  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
alive  to-day  he  would  probably  favor  a  party  in  which  Mr.  Belmont 
would  naturally  be  found,  while  Mr.  Bryan  would  as  naturally  range 
himself  with  its  opponents. —  Harper's  Weekly,  April  1. 

The  correspondence  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  either  Mr.  Bryan's 
ignorance  of  social  usage  or  his  indifference  to  its  requirements.  *  *  * 
The  time  may  arrive  when  Mr.  Bryan  can  open  a  debate  with  Mr.  Bel- 
mont upon  any  and  all  public  questions.  But  the  occasion  he  selected 
Avas  al)sur(lly  inaj)propriate. —  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  March  16. 

The  New  York  Democratic  Club  has  taken  the  right  stand  in  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  Democrats  into  union  without  respect  to  the  course  they 
felt  justified  in  pursuing  three  years  ago,  that  it  argues  ill  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy  that     *     *     *     j^^  feels  driven  to  the  desperate  recourse  of 
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invoking  for  present  use  the  enmities  of  an  old  campaign. —  The  Brook- 
lyn Citizen,  March  15. 

Seven  years  ago  Cleveland  carried  the  country  with  a  popular  vote 
margin  of  379,150  to  his  credit.  Four  years  later  Bryan  lost  it  with 
828,648  to  his  debit.  In  other  words,  considerably  more  than  a  million 
Democrats  went  over  to  the  other  side,  thanks  to  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. The  number  is  large  enough  to  preclude  any  idea  of  isolation  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Belmont. —  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  15,  1899. 

Mr.  Bryan  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  American  people  by  a 
sacrilegious  outburst.  *  *  *  His  latest  exhibition  of  vulgarity  and 
irreverence  goes  beyond  anything  he  has  before  uttered.  *  *  *  jj^ 
his  controversy  with  Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Bryan  has  hitherto  claimed  the 
respect  of  the  people  who  believed  in  straightforward  honesty  and 
decency  in  politics.  *  *  *  Tq  talk  of  a  political  banquet  as  a  Lord's 
Supper  and  degrade  that  holy  thought  to  the  uses  of  selfish  party  con- 
troversy is  the  height  of  profanation. —  The  New  York  Tribune, 
March  25. 


COMMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRESS. 

The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Rockies  had  rather  talk  than  be  President. — 
The  Messenger,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

He  (Col.  Bryan)  has  no  new  arguments,  now  that  the  old  ones  have 
been  worn  threadbare. —  The  Globe,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  April  12. 

His  letter  to  Perry  Belmont  does  not  show  that  he  has  the  tact  or 
judgment  of  a  great  leader. —  The  Bulletin,  Norwich,  Conn.,  April  12. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  read  Democrats  out  of  the 
Democratic  party. —  Ex-Representative  Outhwaite  of  Ohio  in  New  York 
Times,  March  23. 

The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  appears  to  have  caught  the  Hon.  "William 
Jennings  Bryan  where  the  latter's  Thomas  Jeffersonianism  is  short. — 
The  Herald,  Boston. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  apparently  discovered  that  he  made  a  huge  mistake  in 
refusing  Perry  Belmont's  kind  invitation  to  drop  in  and  dine. —  The 
Times,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  25. 

Were  Jefferson  alive,  to-day,  unless  a  great  change  has  come  over  him, 
he  must  have  ranged  himself  with  Mr.  Belmont  and  the  Cleveland  Demo- 
crats.—  The  Advertiser,  Portland,  Me. 

Col.  Bryan's  determination  to  project  free  silver  into  the  campaign  of 
1900  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  and  is  as  absolutely  certain  to 
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strengthen  the  cause  of  sound  money  in  the  land. —  The  Journal,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.,  March  17. 

William  J.  Bryan's  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Perry  Belmont 
to  attend  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner  in  New  York  is  a  serious  mistake  on 
his  part. —  Ex-Eepresentative  Jere  Simpson  of  Kansas  in  the  New  York 
Times,  March  22. 

We  have  no  use  for  a  President  who  might  "  slop  over  "  or  indulge 
in  the  antics  of  a  demagogue  at  any  time.  If  the  few  years  in  whi<3h 
Col.  Brj'an  has  been  before  the  public  have  taught  us  anything  about 
him,  they  have  proved  him  a  demagogue  par  excellence. —  The  Journal, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  March  25. 


DEMOCRATIC  CLUB'S  JEFFERSON  DINNER. 

FEAST    OF    FLOWERS    AND    GOOD    CHEER    AT     METROPOLITAN 

OPERA-HOUSE. 

PRESIDENT    BELMONT    PRESIDES. 

(The  New  York  Times,  April  14,  1899.) 

Tammany  Hall's  feast  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  apostle  of 
Democracy,  took  place  last  night  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  Club.  It  was  a  feast  of  flowers,  of 
good  cheer,  and  of  good  speeches,  and  Tammany  men,  of  high  and  low 
degree,  congratulated  the  organization  on  the  successful  issue  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  stupendous  effort  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
in  the  city.  And  rightly  did  these  men  feel  happy  over  the  result,  for 
not  only  was  the  gathering  a  success  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  but 
the  food  was  excellent,  the  service  was  beyond  the  fondest  expectations 
of  the  planners  of  the  feast,  and  the  speeches  were  of  the  kind  that 
Tammany  Hall  men  like  to  hear. 

Long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  dinner  to  commence  the  diners 
began  to  gather  in  twos  and  threes  and  whole  crowds.  The  lobbies  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  began  to  flll  up  with  groups  of  men, 
and  by  6:30  o'clock  the  absentees  could  have  been  numbered  on  one's 
fingers.  Among  those  absentees,  however,  were  men  without  whom  a 
Tammany  gathering  would  have  been  as  a  desert,  and  the  hungry  men 
who  had  come  early  to  avoid  the  rush  waited  —  if  not  patiently,  at 
least  with  a  show  of  resignation.    They  had  at  least  an  excellent  oppor- 
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tunity  to  study  the  effects  of  the  decorator's  art,  and  this  in  a  measure 
made  up  for  the  delay. 


TABLES    LAVISHLY    DECORATED, 

Up  and  down  the  long  hall  stretched  thirty-two  tables,  each  in  itself 
a  veritable  bed  of  American  Beauty  roses,  with  here  and  there  a  graceful 
vase  filled  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  this  and  other  lands.  At  right 
angles  to  these  tables,  and  directly  under  the  proscenium,  Avere  the  two 
tables  of  honor,  the  one  for  the  guests  and  speakers,  the  otlier  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  Both  these  were  decorated  in 
the  same  general  way  as  the  others,  but  the  floral  display  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  lavish. 

At  either  end  of  these  tables  for  the  elect  were  huge  alabaster  cornu- 
copias, from  the  mov.tlis  of  which  poured  fruits  and  flowers  m  profusion. 
At  intervals  were  tall  white  storks  and  graceful  swans,  standing  like 
sentinels  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  roses.  On  each  side  were  candelalara, 
the  lights  with  shades  harmonizing  with  the  general  color  effect.  So 
much  for  the  tables. 

The  decorations  of  the  Opera  House  were  simple  in  the  extreme. 
From  the  upper  gallery  depended  two  great  American  flags,  gracefully 
festooned,  and  the  proscenium  was  likewise  draped.  In  the  center  of  the 
rear  wall  there  hung  a  portrait  of  Jefferson,  surrounded  by  small  in- 
candescent electric  lamps  forming  the  motto: 

JEFFERSON. 

1743.         1899. 

DEMOCRATIC    CLUB. 

The  stage  was  set  as  a  gorgeous  room  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Four 
great  chandeliers,  bearing  hundreds  of  electric  lights,  illuminated  the 
stage  space  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  setting. 

TAMMAXY     LEADERS     ARRIVE. 

In  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  diners  and  the  beginning 
of  the  feast  the  Seventy-first  Eegiment  orchestra,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  gallery,  played  popular  airs  and  lightened  the  hearts  of  the 
waiting  crowds.  Just  as  Professor  Fanciulli  dropped  his  baton  after  a 
lively  "■  ragtime "  medley  a  sharp  whistle  of  the  gallery  god  order 
sounded  from  the  central  entrance,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  second's 
time  the  orchestra  broke  into  the  stirring  air  of  "  Hail  to  the  Chief." 
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Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  present  recognized  the  air  or  under- 
stood its  significance,  but  a  muffled  sound  of  applause  from  the  lobby 
attracted  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  hall,  and  a  shout  of  welcome 
went  up  as  Eichard  C'roker,  Tammany's  ruler,  and  Hugh  McLaughlin, 
the  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Democracy,  entered  the  banquet-room,  arm 
in  arm.  This  shout  was  reiterated  over  and  over  again,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  two  leaders  reached  their  places  that  the  applause  died  away. 

Within  a  few  minutes  a  second  burst  of  applause  betokened  the 
entrance  of  another  man  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  in  the  hall. 
This  time  it  was  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  the  recent  candidate  for  Governor, 
who  had  arrived,  and  if  the  cheers  which  greeted  him  were  less  loud  and 
less  prolonged  than  those  for  his  two  predecessors,  they  were  none  the 
less  sincere.  For  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Judge  Van  Wyck 
there  were  frequent  cheers  as  one  or  another  notable  entered  the  hall. 

In  the  meantime  the  guests  gathered  about  their  table  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  sought  their  places.  At  precisely  7:07 
o'clock  Perry  Belmont,  President  of  the  club,  who  was  to  act  as  toast- 
master,  moved  to  his  chair  and  gave  the  signal  to  sit,  and  then  the 
hungry  men,  whose  dinner  had  been  delayed  thirty-seven  minutes,  took 
their  chairs  and  made  ready  to  attack  the  viands  which  David  A.  Eoss, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Democratic  Club,  had  prepared. 

GUESTS    AT    THE    HEAD    TABLES. 

Judge  Van  Wyck  sat  at  ]\Ir.  Belmont's  right.  At  his  left  was  John  B. 
Stanchfield,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and 
one  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  Disposed  about  the  table  were 
Frederick  C.  Schraub,  the  chairman  of  the  last  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention.; Eobert  B.  Eoosevelt,  one  of  the  oldest  Democrats  in  the  city; 
Congressman  Amos  J.  Cummings,  General  Isaac  S.  Catlin  of  Brooklyn, 
John  W.  Keller,  commissioner  of  public  charities;  Hugh  McLaughlin, 
William  J.  Connor,  Thomas  F.  Conway,  William  E.  Hearst,  Eliot  Dan- 
forth.  Justice  P.  Henry  Dugro,  John  Flannigan  of  Canandaigua,  ex- 
Governor  Eoswell  P.  Flower,  Justice  Leonard  A.  Giegerich.  Justice 
David  Leventritt,  John  P.  Madden,  the  Democratic  leader  of  Queens 
county;  Nicholas  Muller,  the  leader  in  Bichmond  county;  Justice 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Edward  Patterson,  James  Shevlin,  Justice  Frederick 
Smyth,  Justice  Charles  H.  Van  Brunt,  and  a  few  others  of  less  promi- 
nence. 

Mr.  Croker  sat  in  the  place  of  honor  at  the  table  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  On  his  right  was  ex-United  States  Senator  Edward  Murphy, 
Jr.,  and  at  his  left  was  John  F.  Carroll,  the  second  in  command  of  Tam- 
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many  Hall.  Among  the  others  at  the  table  were  Corporation  Counsel 
Whalen,  President  Feitner  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments, 
President  Gnggenheimer  of  the  municipal  council,  James  W.  Boyle, 
President  J.  Sergeant  Cram  of  the  dock  department,  Coroner  E.  T.  Fitz- 
patrick.  Councilmen  Oakley,  Engel  and  Ryder,  Patrick  Divver,  Peter  F. 
Meyer,  Rollin  !M.  i\Iorgan,  Commissioner  Lantry  of  the  department  of 
correction,  Xathan  Strauss,  and  School  Commissioner  Van  Hoesen. 

MR.  Belmont's  speech. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Democratic  Club  celebrate  the  birthday  of  him 
whose  monument  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  the  first  Demo- 
cratic President,  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  the  constructor  of  the  first 
Democratic  platform,  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  party  man  of  the  Democratic  type.  To  him 
as  a  Democrat,  the  world  is  a  debtor  for  that  which  was  a  novelty  in 
political  government  until  his  own  immortal  words  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  that  the  right  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  is 
inalienable,  and  to  secure  it  governments  are  instituted,  "  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  As  a  lawgiver,  the 
Xorthwestern  Ordinance,  framed  by  him,  is  his  imperishable  record.  It 
has  been,  under  the  Constitution,  a  source  of  the  greatness  and  power 
and  a  chief  peculiarity  of  the  American  Union.  It  was  formulated  in 
1784,  developed  in  1787,  greatly  perfected  after  the  Mexican  AYar  for 
government  of  territories  theoretically  under  the  absolute  control  of 
Congress,  yet  always  in  a  condition  of  self-government  in  order  that  they 
may  fit  themselves  to  become  American  States.  As  a  diplomatist  and  skil- 
ful politician  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  places  him  beyond  all  present 
rivalry.  To  his  great  achievement  our  country  owes  the  vast  domain 
west  of  the  Mississippi  now  the  seat  of  eleven  prosperous  States.  May 
our  country  always  have  such  a  President  when  the  wise  enlargement  of 
the  Xational  domain  becomes  expedient  or  necessary. 

A  Democratic  President  controlled  by  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and 
traditions  of  his  party  would  to-day  have  a  definite  policy  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  ISTation  at  large,  but  modern  Republicanism  is  inop- 
portunism  —  no  one  knows  whither  it  is  going.  The  opportunist  often 
does  what  is  most  inopportune.  The  politician  influenced  by  expediency 
often  does  what  is  most  inexpedient.  The  present  Republican  policy  is 
thrift  and  drift. 

This  is  not  the  place,  or  time,  to  relate  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
negotiations  by  Jefferson  with  Napoleon,  beginning  in  that  month  of 
1802,  when  a  Spanish  officer  at  New  Orleans  revoked  the  license  granted 
Vol.  VI  — 6 
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by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795  to  deposit  American  products  at  that 
port  and  freely  ship  them  thence  to  the  ^Yest  Indies  and  Europe,  and 
ending  on  that  last  day  in  April  in  the  next  year  when  the  treaty  was 
signed. 

Attempts  to  impair  the  title  of  Jefferson  to  the  honor  of  the  American 
part  of  that  successful  diplomacy  have  been  failures.  The  plan  was 
Jefferson's;  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  his.  While  he  baffled  the 
Federalists,  endeavoring  to  push  him  into  a  war  with  France,  he  con- 
ciliated the  Northwestern  States,  exasperated  because  dejjrived  of  an 
outlet  to  the  Gulf.  His  ofTicial  instructions  to  Livingston  and  Monroe, 
his  private  letters  to  each  published  not  long  ago,  disclose  one  controlling 
head  on  the  American  side.  Recent  revelations  also  show  that  Jefferson 
exploited,  in  a  most  effective  way,  the  hopes  and  fears  whicli  controlled 
the  conduct  of  the  great  first  consul. 

It  is  not  easy  for  history  to  separate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  chief  acts  of  an  Administration. 
So  it  is  with  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana  purchase;  with  Madison  and  the 
War  of  1812;  with  Polk  and  the  War  of  1848;  with  Lincoln  and  the  War 
of  Secession;  with  Grant  and  the  Alabama  treaty.  So  will  it  be  with 
McKinley  and  the  war  with  Spain.  Praise,  or  blame,  for  what  was 
demanded  at  Paris  will  be  his.  If  the  President  has  the  benefit  of 
success,  he  should  bear  the  burden  of  failure. 

The  recent  treaty  with  Spain  has  been  ratified.  It  is  now  a  fixed  fact 
in  our  law  and  our  politics.  It  declares  that  "  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  therein  ceded  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress."  The  discretion  and 
decision  are  legislative,  and  not  executive.  The  President's  war  power, 
growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  is  at  an  end.  If  he  does  not  as- 
semble Congress  to  do  what  the  treaty  ordained,  and  the  public  welfare 
shall  thereby  suffer,  the  responsibility  will  be  his. 

Jefferson's  first  inaugural  is  our  first  Democratic  platform.  The 
fundamental  principles  therein  set  forth  contain  the  essentials  of 
Democracy.  They  form,  said  their  author,  "the  bright  constellation 
which  has  gone  before  us,"  and  should  be  in  the  future,  he  added,  "  the 
creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust." 

In  the  second  inaugural,  making  application  of  what  had  been 
previously  said,  were  these  significant  utterances: 

"  I  know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by 
some  from  a  candid  apprehension  that  the  enlargements  of  our  territory 
would  endanger  its  Union.  But  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the 
federative  principle  may  operate  effectively? 
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■\;\'hat  prescience  and  foresight  that  question  implied!  The  "  federative 
principle"  looks  to  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  States.  It 
repudiates  and  repels  an  empire  of  vassal  colonies  never  to  be  States. 

He  declared  as  self-e^adent  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  He 
demanded  "  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  "  and  the  maintenance  of 
"  equality  of  rights."  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  specifically  secured 
that  equality  by  forbidding  any  State  to  deny  it.  The  interdiction  was  a 
pledge  that  every  one  in  every  State  shall  be  protected  by  just  and  equal 
laws,  not  necessarily  the  same  laws,  because  diversity  in  the  different 
States  may  promote  that  equality  which  is  an  attribute  of  liberty. 

Jefferson  also  emphasized  again  the  duty  of  maintaining  "  that  state 
of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own 
industry."  What  a  lesson  of  admonition  is  there  against  the  fads  of 
communism! 

Equality  of  rights  and  duties  were  ever  his  theme.  The  Democratic 
party  has  no  reason  for  existence  if  it  does  not  always  and  unitedly  strive 
for  such  equality  of  which  the  essence  is  freedom  from  restraints  and 
burdens  unequal  because  not  imposed  on  every  one  under  like  conditions. 
That  Democratic  rule,  fearlessly  applied  in  each  State,  may  solve  the 
present  problem  of  trusts  and  spoliation  by  unjustified  taxation. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Democratic  party  should  have  for  its  corner- 
stone the  doctrines  indicated  by  Jefferson.  One  was  "  The  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority,"  but  that  does  not  require  a 
National  Democratic  Convention  to  prescribe  to  Coagress  the  details  of 
the  organization  of  a  standing  army.  Another  was  "  honest  friendship 
witn  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none,"  but  that  would  not 
justify  a  National  Democratic  Convention  in  dictating  to  a  Democratic 
President  the  details  of  his  diplomacy  to  preserve  such  friendship  and 
avoid  such  alliances.  A  third  was  "  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith,  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce," but  that  does  not  compel  a  Democratic  National  Convention  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  Democrats  in  any  congressional  district  from  ex- 
pressing their  preference  regarding  the  details  which  will  best  enforce 
the  doctrine. 

There  was  a  glory  reserved  for  him  which  no  other  President  has  had. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Executive  Department  at  Washington 
was,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  held  by 
the  Democratic  followers  of  Jefferson. 

We  should  take  into  account  the  exceptional  popularity  of  that  policy 
among  the  voters  who,  at  Jefferson's  second  election,  gave  him  fifteen 
out  of  seventeen  of  the  States  and  all  excepting  fourteen  of  the  170 
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electors.  When  he  had  insisted  upon  retirement  to  private  life  at  the 
close  of  his  second  term,  the  voters  elected  as  his  successor  Madison,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  by  twelve  out  of  seventeen  of  the  States,  and  122  out 
of  the  176  electors.  Some  would  have  had  Jefferson  urge  upon  a  people, 
largely  agricultural,  the  building  of  a  large  navy,  the  creation  of  a  great 
standing  army  and  a  huge  National  debt,  and  in  his  second  term  would 
have  had  him  plunge  the  country  into  war  with  England,  or  France,  in- 
stead of  trying  embargo  and  nonintercourse,  yet  can  we  wonder  that  he 
preferred  a  policy  preferred  by  the  voters  because  of  their  desire  to 
cultivate  peace? 

It  will  be  said  that  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  peace.  So  was  the 
Democracy  he  founded  a  party  of  peace,  excepting  when  war  becomes 
necessary,  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  Then  Democrats  in  Congress  and  in  the 
field  upheld  the  flag  of  our  country  with  their  votes  and  with  their  lives. 

Peace,  small  expenditures  and  low  taxation  were  no  doubt  a  passion 
with  Jefferson,  but  his  diplomatic  notes  as  Secretary  of  State,  displaying 
the  sword  as  a  reluctant  agent  of  peace,  are  a  proud  possession  of  his 
country  because  they  brought  out  of  darkness  the  rainbow  of  hope.  The 
hope  of  our  country  to-day  is  in  the  party  whose  fundamental  principles 
were  established  under  the  wise  and  conservative  guidance  of  Jefferson. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Augustus  A.  Van  Wyck,  Eobert  B.  Eoose- 
velt,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  Major-General  Isaac  S.  Catlin,  Amos  J.  Cum- 
mings,  Frederick  C.  Schraub  and  John  W.  Keller. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  Belmont  said:  "The  motto 
of  Holland  is,  '  I  will  maintain  my  position.'  Belgium,  in  separating 
from  Holland,  adopted  the  motto,  '  In  union  there  is  strength,'  but  it  is 
not  for  these  reasons  alone  that  the  late  minister  to  The  Hague  is  so 
well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  problem  of  '  Harmony.'  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt." 


The  Newburgh  Register, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1899. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Nczv  York,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  If  not  too  late  please  accept  congratulations  for  the 
very  sensible,  temperate,  patriotic,  timely  speech  delivered  by  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jefferson  Day  banquet  in  New  York  on  Thursday 
evening.  It  ought  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  party  at  this  time 
and  should  be  given  the  widest  publicity.  So  well  did  it  meet  my 
views  that  The  Register  published  every  word  of  it.    I  inclose  a  clipping 
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containing  a  brief  editorial  reference  to  your  address.  In  1896  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  Bryan  because  he  was  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee  and  the  apparent  choice  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  we  will  not  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  again  in 
1900.  Again  congratulating  you  upon  your  speech  and  also  upon  the 
very  manly  manner  in  which  you  conducted  your  side  of  the  recent 
controversy  with  Mr.  Bryan,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANCIS  A.  WILLARD. 


RECORD  PURELY  DEMOCRATIC. 

(The  Morning  Telegraph,  April  7,  1899.) 

It  would  seem  eminently  a  needless  labor  for  one  to  bulwark  the  Hon. 
Perry  Belmont's  Democracy.  The  question  is  not  open  to  debate.  From 
the  time  he  became  a  voter  down  to  and  including  the  town  election  at 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  held  last  Tuesday,  his  ballot  has  always  been  purely 
Democratic.  At  the  Democratic  Club,  of  which  he  is  president,  one 
meets  with  flout  and  jeer  upon  inquiry  made  touching  Mr.  Belmont's 
political  faith.  The  character  and  sincerity  of  it  is  well  understood 
there  as  it  is  everywhere  where  men  do  not  pin  their  belief  to  the  last 
assertion  they  hear  made.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  class  and 
for  their  better  understanding  that  I  recall  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Belmont's  career  as  a  publicist.  I  have  been  moved  thereto 
by  a  proposition  advanced  in  my  hearing  the  other  night  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Belmont  had  taken  the  stump  for  McKinley  and  had  presided 
at  Republican  meetings  in  the  campaign  of  1896. 

FOUR  TERMS   IN"  CONGRESS. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Belmont  represented  his  district  in  Congress 
four  successive  terms,  and  certainly  in  his  congressional  career  no  action 
can  be  pointed  out  which  was  not  in  full  accord  and  line  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  made  a  record  as  a  statesman  in 
which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  take  pride. 

The  wrong  impression  concerning  his  politics  grows  out  of  his  attitude 
in  the  campaign  of  1896.    In  this  Mr.  Belmont's  standing,  as  compared 
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with  many  others,  whom  it  might  be  invidious  to  mention,  is  thoroughly- 
commendable  and  wholly  manly.  He  took  the  view  that  the  platform 
adopted  at  Chicago  was  not  Democratic,  but  was  Populistic.  He  left 
the  convention  and  later  assisted  as  a  delegate  in  formulating  and 
nominating  Democrats  to  head  a  new  ticket. 

It  was  not  the  hope  of  the  Indianapolis  Convention  that  Palmer  and 
Buckner  would  be  elected.  No  man  sitting  there  believed  this  could 
be  done,  but  Mr.  Belmont  and  his  confreres  desired  to  express  their 
disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Convention  and  preserve  the 
unbroken  record  of  the  Democracy.  The  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket 
received  Mr.  Belmont's  full  support  and  the  Republican  ticket  no  part 
of  his  favor. 

From  his  entrance  into  politics,  all  through  the  campaign  of  1896 
dowTi  to  the  present  time,  his  public  expressions  have  invariably  been  in 
denunciation  of  McKinleyism,  under  whatever  alias  it  might  have  been 
known  at  the  time  of  his  expression.  On  the  direct  proposition  and 
personally  of  McKinley  and  his  peculiar  financial  and  tariff  ideas,  he  had 
much  to  say  in  earnest  disapproval,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Tribune, 
replying  to  ex-Congressman  Eoswell  P.  Horr's  writings.  Mr.  Belmont's 
criticisms  on  Senator  Allison,  McKinley  and  the  Republican  leaders 
generally  were  made  because  of  their  uncertain  and  disingenuous  posi- 
tion and  statements  on  bimetallism.  Referring  directly  to  Mr.  Horr's 
assertion,  he  wrote: 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  say  that  the  Sherman  law,  in 
fact,  stopped  silver  coinage.  The  coinage  was  stopped  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  law." 

ALWAYS    OPPOSED    m'KINLEYISM. 

All  through  these  letters  to  the  Tribune,  which  were  in  reply,  as  I 
have  said,  to  editorials  and  signed  financial  articles  by  Mr.  Horr,  Mr. 
Belmont  repeatedly  attacked  the  Republican  platform,  declarations  of 
finance,  and  sharply  criticised  the  candidate  of  the  party  on  his  record 
in  Congress. 

The  newspaper  discussion  with  Mr.  Horr  was  prior  to  the  Republican 
Convention,  but  Mr.  Belmont  was  sufficiently  clear  sighted  to  read  the 
future,  and  his  observations  might  as  well  have  been  made  after  the 
nomination  as  at  the  time,  they  were  so  thoroughly  applicable.  At  a 
later  day  in  the  year,  in  June,  1896,  in  a  communication  to  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  isTew  York  Herald,  Mr.  Belmont  again  referred  to 
McKinleyism. 
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"  It  is  fair  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  Republican  party's  success,  as  represented  by  McKin- 
leyism,  is  dependent  upon  the  effort  to  conciliate  those  Republican 
voters  classed  as  '  silverites '  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  those  classed 
as  gold-standard  advocates.  The  result  may  be  the  nomination  of  Mc- 
Kinley,  a  silver  man,  on  a  gold  platform  more  or  less  sound." 

Further  he  observed:  "There  is  no  reason  for  an  atom  of  fear  that 
our  indebtedness  held  abroad  will  not  as  now  be  paid  in  gold.  Cost 
what  it  may  the  United  States  will  keep  all  their  dollars  at  a  parity  with 
gold  in  our  own  country.  Even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  face  the  mis- 
fortune of  McKinleyism,  it  will  be  costly  work  to  maintain  parity,  but  it 
will,  nevertheless,  be  done." 

HE   AGAIN   DENOUNCES    FALSE    POLICIES. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  after  the  Republican  Convention,  Mr. 
Belmont,  in  a  Herald  interview,  again  denounced  McKinleyism  in 
finance.  On  July  24,  1896,  Mr.  Belmont  called  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Suffolk  and  Queens  county  Democratic  committees,  repudiated  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Chicago  platform  and  again  attacked  McKinley.  This  is 
to-day  practically  the  position  of  the  New  York  and  Eastern  Democ- 
racy. At  this  time  Mr.  Belmont  did  something  which  is  a  vast  credit  to 
him.  He  resigned  his  place  as  committeeman  for  the  reason  that  his 
ideas  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  policy  declared  at  Chicago. 

SILVER    MONOMETALLISM    UNDEMOCRATIC. 

On  this  point  he  said:  "  Such  policy  and  purpose  would  result  in 
silver  monometallism,  which  the  National  Democracy  has  never  advo- 
cated, and  which  the  New  York  Democracy  has  ever  condemned." 

In  his  speech  he  went  through  the  complete  financial  history  of  the 
country,  showing  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  from 
Jefferson  down,  has  been  to  preserve  the  honesty  of  the  Government's 
financial  system,  paying  all  of  the  Government's  debts  in  gold  or  in  the 
equivalent  of  gold,  as  required  in  equity  and  common  honesty.  He 
argued  that  the  easiest  way  for  the  United  States  to  lose  its  commercial 
standing  was  to  debase  its  currency.  The  Populistic  idea  was  to  get  even 
with  the  bondholders  and  the  monopolists,  but,  as  Mr.  Belmont  has  in- 
variably argued,  the  result  would  be  that  while  they  were  wreaking 
vengeance  on  men  who  had  large  sums  of  money  they  would  also  impair 
the  standing  of  the  country  abroad  —  not  only  impair,  but  irreparably 
injure  its  credit. 
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And  so  the  record  goes.  He  similarly  declared  himself  when  he 
resigned  from  the  State  Committee,  and  at  Brooklyn,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Huntington,  L.  I.;  at  Stapleton,  everywhere  and 
every  time  he  appeared  on  a  political  platform  his  words  were  not  only  in 
denunciation  of  what  he  regarded  the  fatal  policy  adopted  at  Chicago, 
but  also  in  earnest  disapproval  of  McKinleyism  in  all  its  forms  and 
conditions. 

Mr.  Belmont's  courage  of  his  financial  convictions,  and  his  freedom  of 
declaring  them,  come  to  him  in  the  way  of  a  heritage  from  his  father. 
The  elder  Belmont,  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  the  United  States  or 
even  Europe  has  ever  known,  viewed  with  considerable  apprehension 
certain  other  fiat  money  and  greenback  doctrines  in  an  earlier  day. 
The  late  August  Belmont's  views  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
Senator  Bayard,  in  which  he  predicted  the  commercial  and  industrial 
evils  that  would  result  from  the  inflation  of  currency  as  proposed.  He 
started  out  the  first  of  these  letters  with  this  paragraph: 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  rejoice  over  the  Eepublican  defeat  in  Maine. 
The  success  of  the  greenback  movement  in  that  region  bodes  no  good 
to  the  country,  and  I  fear  it  will  make  the  demagogues  of  our  party 
more  reckless  in  their  cowardice.  This  is  a  fearful  bull,  but  it  expresses 
exactly  what  I  mean.  If  these  doctrines  of  dishonesty  and  ignorance 
prevail,  the  very  foundations  of  our  political  existence  are  in  danger  and 
self -government  becomes  a  failure." 

HIS  VIEWS  BASED  ON  HIS   FATHER'S. 

These  expressions  of  his  father  to  suit  the  times  and  changed  con- 
ditions comprehend  the  views  of  Perry  Belmont,  as  expressed  in  the 
campaign  of  1896.  His  Democracy  needs  no  vindication.  It  is  evident 
that  it  does  not  require  any  to  New  York  Democrats,  for  although  he  is 
not  a  member  of  Tammany  he  is  the  president  of  the  Democratic  Club, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  distinctive  Tammany  organization  — 
an  offshoot,  so  to  say. 

There  is  another  somewhat  widespread  notion  that  Mr.  Belmont  is  a 
banker.  He  is  not  engaged  in  the  banking  business  and  never  was  — 
not  that  such  occupation  is  a  setback  to  a  man  or  should  be  regarded  as 
objectionable;  but  it  is  not  a  fact,  although  it  is  frequently  asserted. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Belmont's  claim  to  Democracy  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
dubitable, and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  those  who  have  known  him 
all  his  life  and  remarked  his  adherence  to  true  Democratic  principles  to 
have  hie  politics  questioned. 

W.  E.  L. 
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TOWX  ELECTIONS  IX  SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

DEMOCRATS    CARRY    ELECTION    IN    REPUBLICAN    TOWN. 

(The  Rochester  Herald,  April  7,  1899.) 

New  York,  April  6. —  Democratic  gains  are  reported  from  the  town 
elections  in  Suffolk  county  Tuesday.  Eiverhead  was  carried  by  the 
Democrats  by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven. 

In  Babylon,  the  home  of  Perry  Belmont,  Edward  Daily,  Democrat, 
was  elected  supervisor  over  Powell,  Republican,  by  317  majority. 
Babylon,  until  recently,  gave  Republican  majorities.  The  new  board 
of  supervisors  of  Suffolk  county  will  be  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  two. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont  is  Democratic  State  Committeeman  from  Suffolk 
countv  and  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  local  contests. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  ALLEY  ON  THE  RESULT. 

Babtlox,  L.  L,  April  7,  1899. 

Dear  Sir. —  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  recent  local 
campaign. 

We  especially  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  took  the  trouble  to  come 
to  Babylon  to  vote. 

Our  ticket  with  one  exception  was  composed  of  Gold  Democrats,  and 
I  regard  the  election  as  being  vindicative  of  our  course  in  1896.  The 
measure  of  our  success  has  almost  prostrated  the  local  Republican 
machine.  I  understand  that  you  met  our  Mr.  Flanly  on  Tuesday  and  I 
presumed  he  told  you  what  wicked  men  Leander  Wright,  Carll  Duryea 
and  myself  were. 

It  does  not  matter  much  whether  we  have  Flanly's  support.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Babylon  Democracy, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  ALLEY. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  No.  855  Fifth  avenue,  N  Y. 
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Amityville,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1899. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  write  this  as  a  Democrat  to  give  full  credit  to  another 
Democrat  for  splendid  political  achievements.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  immensity  of  the  victory  your  popularity 
brought  to  us.  When  you  were  put  on  the  State  Committee  last  fall  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  county  was  utterly  demoralized,  discouraged 
and  impotent.  Your  elevation  infused  new  life  to  our  efforts.  In  1896 
Suffolk  county  went  Republican  by  nearly  6,000.  In  1898  it  gave 
Roosevelt  2,500.  This  spring  on  the  vote  for  supervisors  the  county 
goes  Democratic  by  600  majority.  We  elect  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  for  the  first  time  since  1883.  Your  own  town  (Babylon) 
elects  a  Democratic  supervisor,  the  first  time  since  1888.  Your  own 
election  district,  normally  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  Republican, 
goes  largely  Democratic.  These  results -are  not  coincidents,  but  are  the 
effect  of  our  adroitness  in  harmonizing  differences,  skill  in  utilizing 
opportunities,  and  the  inspiration  your  personality  gave  to  us.  I  make 
this  statement  as  one  on  the  inside,  and  who  is  capable  of  associating 
cause  and  effect.  Last  fall  we  had  Silver  Democrats,  Gold  Democrats, 
Organization  Democrats,  Reform  Democrats,  but  now  we  are  all  Belmont 
Democrats.  While  individual  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  several 
policies,  the  Democratic  party  of  Suffolk  county  is  behind  Perry  Belmont 
personally.  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  compliment  the  Democracy  of 
this  Senate  district  upon  their  wisdom  in  their  selection  of  a  State 
committeeman. 

Very  respectfully, 

LEANDER  WRIGHT. 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  INTERVIEW  ON  LEAVING  FOR  EUROPE. 

(Associated   Press   Interview   on   leaving  for   Europe,   June  17,   1899.) 

Perry  Belmont,  president  of  the  Democratic  Club,  who  sails  for 
Europe  this  morning  on  the  Campania,  expressed  himself  yesterday  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Arthur  P.  Gorman  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  is  known  that  there  have  been  conferences  in  this  city  of 
National  Democratic  leaders  in  Mr.  Gorman's  interests  recently.  Speak- 
ing with  political  friends  on  "imperialism"  as  a  probable  issue  in  the 
next  campaign,  Mr.  Belmont  said: 

If  such  a  severe  test  should  be  made  as  a  choice  between  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Philippines,  Democrats  would,  in  my  opinion,  let  the 
Philippines  go.  But  no  such  test  is  likely  or  necessary.  If  Congress 
is  not  to  assemble  before  the  usual  time,  there  will  not  be  National 
politics  during  the  next  six  months  for  those  outside  the  administration 
circle.  The  management  of  our  new  islands,  including  taxation  and 
expenditure,  is  now  treated  at  Washington  as  purely  an  executive  affair. 
The  President  should  satisfactorily  punish  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers 
for  their  assault  early  last  February  on  our  army  at  Manila.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  Congress  has  assembled,  there  will  be 
real  problems  growing  out  of  expansion  that  will  press  for  solution. 

Then  may  come  a  crisis,  created  not  only  by  territorial  enlargement 
in  the  tropics  and  the  sudden  accession  of  millions  of  Asiatics,  but  by 
proposed  plans  for  their  future  government  which  will  ignore  our  fun- 
damental law. 

Republican  lawyers  have  been  busy  driving  ingenious  tunnels  under- 
neath the  Constitution  in  order  to  open  a  feasible  government  route 
between  Washington  and  Manila.  Republican  opinion  seems  to  be 
drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  Cuba  can  not  be  pacified,  order  estab- 
lished in  Porto  Rico  or  the  natives  in  the  Philippines  civilized  if  the 
Constitution,  its  guarantees  and  limitations,  are  to  have  sway  over  the 
new  islands  as  they  now  have  over  our  home  territories.  The  Republi- 
can party  must,  therefore,  take  its  stand  on  the  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent hold,  exercise  and  represent  in  those  islands  the  whole  power  of 
"  sovereignty,"  which  is  the  power  to  govern  unrestrained. 

He  is  now  exercising  such  power  without  much  question  or  regret 
from  any  source,  and  yet  no  one  has  explained  the  source  of  that  power. 
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The  Republican  leaders  seem  daily  more  and  more  confident  that  neither 
the  voters  nor  the  Supreme  Court  %vill  impede  a  government  in  the 
Philippines  on  the  English  plan  as  applied  in  India,  Africa  and  m  crown 
colonies. 

Republican  contention  now  is  that  the  treaty  of  cession  has  not  con- 
ferred any  political  or  civil  rights  on  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines,  unless  Congress  shall  grant  them.  If  the  Republi- 
can party  shall  take  that  position,  or  if  Congress  shall  refuse  to  take 
the  new  islands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  there  will  be 
interesting  politics  next  year  over  the  relative  authority  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive. 

The  Republicans  maintain  that  our  title  to  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  so  completed  as  to  put  them  under  the  Constitution;  that  even  if 
Congress  shall  legislate  over  them,  the  President  can  still  exercise,  as 
now,  the  rule  of  a  military  conqueror,  and  that,  when  Congress  does 
legislate,  it  will  not  follow  that  legislation  carries  the  privileges  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto,  Congress  has  felt  bound  to  col- 
lect the  same  taxes  in  the  territories  as  in  the  States  and  to  make 
uniformity  the  rule.  When  the  party  in  power  at  Washington  shall 
have  plainly  declared  its  purpose  to  tax  the  territories  and  rule  therein 
without  any  regard  for  the  Constitution,  Democratic  voices  and  votes 
will  be  audible  in  denunciation. 

It  is  incredible  that  Democrats  will  demand  that  that  Federal  power 
shall  control  State  industries  and  State  corporations  that  are  absolutely 
local.  I  think  the  Republican  party  will  evade  this  issue.  As  to  a 
reaffirmance  by  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  of  the  su- 
preme predominance  of  the  16  to  1  fad  as  a  winning  issue  in  1900,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  The  parity  of  all  our  dollars 
will  not  he  threatened  or  impaired  by  Democrats  who  solicit  and  expect 
for  their  ticket  the  votes  of  salary-earners  and  wage-earners. 

The  man  to  carry  the  Democratic  banner  to  victory  is  Gorman.  If 
the  Democracy  shall  come  together  under  him  as  their  candidate  with 
patriotic  fervor,  as  they  united  in  1876,  after  the  Greeley  fiasco  of  1872, 
these  threatened  evasions  of  the  Constitution  can  be  prevented. 
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DENIAL  OF  INTERVIEW. 

(New   York   Herakl,     September   18,    1899.) 

LoNDOX,  Sunday. —  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  arrived  in  London  this 
evening  from  Paris,  not  having  been  in  England  since  July,  nor  having 
seen  a  reporter  while  in  Europe. 

What  purported  to  be  an  interview  with  him,  sent  from  London  to 
the  United  States,  on  September  Gth,  was  the  result  of  an  imposition, 
on  the  part  of  some  one  who,  from  what  appear  to  have  been  interested 
motives,  represented  himself  to  a  reporter,  at  Euston  street  station, 
London,  as  being  Mr.  Belmont,  and  expressed  the  views  with  regard  to 
American  politics,  as  cabled. 

Mr.  Belmont  this  evening  authorized  the  statement  that  he  has  had 
no  occasion  to  change  the  views  expressed  to  the  Associated  Press,  on 
June  i;th,  on  the  eve  of  his  sailing  for  Europe,  and  that  he  consistently 
holds  to  his  already  published  opinions  in  regard  to  the  financial  doc- 
trines of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  the  Chicago  platform,  which  he 
will  continue  to  oppose.  Mr.  Bryan's  views,  in  regard  to  the  currency, 
are  such  that  Mr.  Belmont  could  not  support  him. 


ASSOCIATED    PEESS    LETTER    OF    MR.   AUGUST   BELMONT. 


(Rochester  Herald,    September  20,  1899.> 

Upon  my  return  to  New  York,  following  an  absence  of  a  fortnight, 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  publication  of  an  alleged  interview  of 
my  brother,  the  Hon.  Pern'-  Belmont,  purporting  to  have  been  given  by 
him  to  a  reporter  on  September  Gth,  in  London,  on  the  eve  of  a  pro- 
fessed departure  for  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"The  country  is  sick  of  the  jellyfish  imperialism  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  Screeching  is  all  very  well,  coupled  with  shouts  about  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  but  the  fact  is  the  administration  has  no  faith  in  itself. 
It  is  boneless,  and  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  unseething  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  clear  cut  for  vigor  or  against  expansion,  the  govern- 
ment satisfies  neither  party. 


9-1  RECOED,    1899. 

"  WitU  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  middle  of  the  road  policy  it  is  difficult 
to  prophesy  anything  hut  a  sweeping  majority  for  Mr.  Bryan  next  elec- 
tion. The  trusts  have  their  value,  hut  the  system  is  so  honeycombed 
with  ahuses." 

The  extravagant  expressions  used  were  so  contrary  to  his  customary 
conservatism  and  so  at  variance  with  his  independence  and  the  con- 
sistency of  his  political  views,  moreover,  he  was  not  sailing,  according 
to  my  best  information,  that  I  cabled  to  him  asking  whether  the  inter- 
view was  genuine. 

His  reply  authorizes  me  to  say  that  the  interview  is  a  pure  fabrication, 
that  he  has  seen  no  reporters  since  his  departure  from  America,  and, 
furthermore,  that  he  has  nothing  to  add  to,  or  change  in,  the  views 
expressed  on  the  eve  of  his  sailing  for  Europe,  June  17th,  when  he 
was  quoted  as  follows: 

"  If  such  a  severe  test  should  be  made  as  a  choice  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Philippines,  Democrats  would,  in  my  opinion,  let  the 
Philippines  go.  But  no  such  test  is  likely  or  necessary.  If  Congress 
is  not  to  assemble  before  the  usual  time,  there  will  not  be  National 
politics  during  the  next  six  months  for  those  outside  the  administration 
circle.  The  management  of  our  new  islands,  including  taxation  and 
expenditure,  is  now  treated  at  Washington  as  purely  an  executive  affair. 
The  President  should  satisfactorily  punish  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers 
for  their  assault  early  last  Fel)ruary  on  our  army  at  Manila.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  Congress  has  assembled,  there  will  be 
real  problems  growing  out  of  expansion  that  will  press  for  solution. 

"  Then  may  come  a  crisis  created  not  only  by  territorial  enlargement 
in  the  tropics  and  the  sudden  accession  of  millions  of  Asiatics,  but  by 
proposed  plans  for  their  future  government  which  will  ignore  our  fun- 
damental law. 

"  Eepublican  lawyers  have  been  busy  driving  ingenious  tunnels  under- 
neath the  Constitution  m  order  to  open  a  feasible  government  route 
between  Washington  and  Manila.  Eepublican  opinion  seems  to  be 
drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  Cuba  can  not  be  pacified,  order  estab- 
lished in  Porto  Rico  or  the  natives  in  the  Philippines  civilized  if  the 
Constitution,  its  guarantees  and  limitations,  are  to  have  sway  over  the 
new  islands,  as  they  now  have  over  our  home  territories.  The  Republican 
party  must,  therefore,  take  its  stand  on  the  demand  that  the  President 
hold,  exercise  and  represent  in  those  islands  the  whole  power  of  '  sov- 
ereignty,' which  is  the  power  to  govern  unrestrained. 

"  He  is  now  exercising  such  power  without  much  question  or  regret 
from  any  source,  and  yet  no  one  has  explained  the  source  of  that  power. 
The  Republican  leaders  seem  daily  more  and  more  confident  that  neither 
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the  voters  nor  the  Supreme  Court  will  impede  a  government  in  the 
Philippines  on  the  English  plan  as  applied  in  India,  Africa  and  in  crown 
colonies. 

"  Eepublican  contention  now  is  that  the  treaty  of  cession  has  not  con- 
ferred any  political  or  civil  rights  on  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico 
or  the  Philippines,  unless  Congress  shall  grant  them.  If  the  Republi- 
can party  shall  take  that  position,  or  if  Congress  shall  refuse  to  take 
the  new  islands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  there  will  be 
interesting  politics  next  year  over  the  relative  authority  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Executive. 

"  The  Republicans  maintain  that  our  title  to  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  so  completed  as  to  put  them  under  the  Constitution;  that  even  if 
Congress  shall  legislate  over  them,  the  President  can  still  exercise,  as 
now,  the  rule  of  a  military  conqueror,  and  that,  when  Congress  does 
legislate,  it  will  not  follow  that  legislation  carries  the  privileges  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto.  Congress  has  felt  bound  to  collect 
the  same  taxes  in  the  territories  as  in  the  States,  and  to  make  uniformity 
the  rule.  When  the  party  in  power  at  Washington  shall  have  plainlv 
declared  its  purpose  to  tax  the  territories  and  rule  therein  without  any 
regard  for  the  Constitution,  Democratic  voices  and  votes  will  be  audible 
in  denunciation. 

"  It  is  incredible  that  Democrats  will  demand  that  the  Federal  power 
shall  control  State  industries  and  State  corporations  that  are  absolutely 
local.  I  think  the  Republican  party  will  evade  this  issue.  As  to  a 
reaffirmance  by  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  of  the  su- 
preme predominance  of  the  16  to  1  fad  as  a  winning  issue  in  1900,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  The  parity  of  all  our 
dollars  will  not  be  threatened  or  impaired  by  Democrats  who  solicit  and 
expect  for  their  ticket  the  votes  of  salary-earners  and  wage-earners. 

"  The  man  to  carry  the  Democratic  banner  to  victory  is  Gorman.  If 
the  Democracy  shall  come  together  under  him  as  their  candidate  with 
patriotic  fervor,  as  they  united  in  1876,  after  the  Greeley  fiasco  of  1872, 
these  threatened  evasions  of  the  Constitution  can  be  prevented." 

So  much  has  been  published  and  said  in  our  name  of  late,  wholly 
foreign  to  our  own  political  creed  and  that  of  our  father,  whose  opinions 
in  his  day  Democrats  respected  and  refer  to  to-day  in  unmistakable 
terms  of  approval,  and  which  we  profess  to  hold  and  alone  to  represent, 
that  I  take  this  occasion  to  repudiate  for  us  both,  once  and  for  all,  any 
affiliation  with  the  demagogy  and  populism  which  is  now  trying  to  rule 
and  did  rule  our  party  in  1896. 

Respectfully  yours, 

AUGUST  BELMONT. 
New  Yoek,  September  18,  1899. 
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LETTER   ON  AEBITEATION  TO   MASS   MEETING  HELD   AT 
CARNEGIE  HALL. 

MASS  MEETING  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL  EXPRESSES  SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

(Brooklyn  Eagle,  October  12,   1899.) 

A  mass  meeting  tliat  filled  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity 
was  held  last  night  to  express  sympathy  for  and  demand  justice  for  the 
South  African  Republic  in  its  controversy  with  England.  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  presided  and  George  W.  Van  Siclen  acted  as  secretary.  The  boxes 
were  occupied  by  prominent  citizens.  Resolutions  were  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  belief  of  the  gathering  that  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
was  unwarranted,  commending  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  Boers 
to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  and  calling  upon  the  United 
States  government  to  use  its  good  offices  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Bourke  Cockran,  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  Tunis 
G.  Bergen.  Perry  Belmont  expressed  regret  for  his  inability  to  attend, 
in  the  following  letter: 

George  W.  Van  Stolen,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  regret  extremely  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  Wednesday,  October  11th.  The  principle  of  home  rule 
is  very  dear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  means  the  in- 
ternal sovereignty  of  every  independent  State.  Under  this  rule  the 
citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  country  has  not  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship until  he  has,  by  his  own  act,  made  himself  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
the  State  into  which  he  has  come.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  in  a 
foreign  State  only  such  good  treatment  as  his  own  government  can, 
under  treaty  of  international  law,  insist  upon  in  his  behalf.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  when  trying  the  Jamieson  raiders,  charged 
the  jury  that  '"'  the  Queen's  government  recognizes  the  complete  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  the  South  African  Republic,  subject  only  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  convention  of  188-1,  to  the  effect  that  the  South 
African  Republic  should  have  no  power  to  come  into  any  treaties  with- 
out this  country's  consent."  The  internal  sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal 
was  thus  pronounced  to  be  complete.  If  that  was  good  law  in  1896,  why 
not  to-day?     What  would  we  say  if  England  were  to  insist  that,  because 
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Englishmen  owned  a  majority  of  all  New  York  or  Colorado  railways, 
industrial  properties  and  mines  they  should  constitute  a  determining 
factor  in  the  government  of  those  States?  A  different  question  would 
be  presented  should  either  State  refuse  Englishmen  rights  recognized 
by  public  law,  by  reciprocity  and  by  international  comity.  There  are 
said  to  be  30,000,  or  even  50,000  Outlanders  recently  arrived  in  the 
Canadian  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  head  waters.  Will  they  receive,  on 
demand,  representation  and  a  ballot  in  the  Dominion  parliament,  as 
well  as  in  the  local  parliament  of  the  northwest  territories  of  Canada? 
The  dispute,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  one  of  law,  both  sides  professing 
to  stand  on  written  agreements,  the  Transvaal  conceding  the  right  of 
interference  from  London,  under  the  convention  of  1884,  England 
claiming  the  right  to  interfere,  under  more  than  one  convention,  and 
international  law.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dispute  pre-eminently  suitable  for 
arbitration. 

Yours  truly, 

PEKEY  BELMONT. 


(New   York  Tribune,   November  17,   1899.) 

Perry  Belmont  was  asked  last  night  if  he  intended  to  serve  another 
year  as  president  of  the  Democratic  Club.  He  replied  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  serve  another  term,  but  a  rule  of  the  club  prohibits  a  presi- 
dent from  serving  two  successive  tenns. 

When  Mr.  Croker  was  asked  who  would  succeed  Mr.  Belmont  as 
president  of  the  Democratic  Club,  he  said: 

Under  our  rules  a  president  can  serve  only  one  term.  Mr.  Belmont 
has  made  an  excellent  president.  If  the  club  did  not  have  the  one  term 
rule  he  would  be  unanimously  re-elected.  The  club  is  in  favor  of 
rotation  in  the  office  of  president.  Mr.  Belmont  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  because  he  is  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  club.  I  do 
not  know  who  will  be  elected  to  succeed  him. 

It  was  rumored  at  the  club  last  night  that  John  W.  Keller,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  would  probably  be  the  next  president  of  the  club. 
The  predecessors  of  Mr.  Belmont  as  president  were  John  H.  V.  Arnold, 
John  Fox  and  Eoswell  P.  Flower.  Mr.  Fox  became  a  governor  of  the 
club  after  he  had  served  as  president.  He  said  last  night  that  the 
precedent  established  in  his  case  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Belmont  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 
Vol.  VI  — 7 
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(New   York   Tribune,    December  5,   1899.) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Club  last  night  was  not  the 
enthusiastic  love  feast  that  Kichard  Croker,  who  landed  on  English  soil 
yesterday,  hoped  for  when  he  bade  his  friends  good-by  about  one  week 
ago.  The  specter  of  trouble  was  not  absent.  True,  the  cut  and  dried 
program  was  put  through.  Commissioner  John  W.  Keller  was  elected 
president,  and  the  annual  report,  showing  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
treasury,  was  read,  but  the  absence  of  the  king  made  a  great  difference. 
There  are  2,800  members  in  the  club.  Last  year  it  was  announced  that 
1,1()G  had  voted  at  the  annual  election.  Last  night  it  was  announced 
that  88G  had  voted  for  the  ticket,  which  had  no  opposition.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  only  about  500  members  appeared. 

There  was  another  thing  which  cast,  a  sort  of  a  chill  over  the  meeting. 
When  Mr.  Croker  went  away  he  left  behind  him  such  a  hurrah  for 
Bryan  and  16  to  1,  that  it  was  hoped  by  his  lieutenants  that  it  would 
last  and  ring  in  the  corridors  of  the  handsome  resort  in  Fifth  avenue, 
near  Fiftieth  street,  till  he  returned.  But  last  night  news  came  from 
Brooklyn,  that  Senator  McCarren,  McLaughlin's  mouthpiece  in  Kings, 
had  returned  from  Washington  with  the  announcement  that  the  New 
York  delegation  in  the  House  is  wedded  to  the  gold  standard.  When 
this  was  gossiped  around  the  club,  it  was  suddenly  remembered  that 
McClellan  and  Euppert,  of  Manhattan,  and  Driggs  and  Clayton,  of 
Brooklyn,  have  been  gold  standard  men  from  the  beginning. 

"How  long  will  the  old  man  keep  up  this  free  silver  bluff?"  was 
asked  by  one  Tammany  man  of  another  last  night. 

"  Just  long  enough  to  get  into  the  convention  and  get  our  badge  of 
regularity,"  said  the  other. 

That  about  "  sizes  up "  the  situation.  The  business  Democrats  of 
Manhattan  will  vote  against  free  silver  in  1900  as  they  did  in  1896. 
This  was  admitted  by  those  who  talked  National  politics  last  night  at 
the  club. 

As  Eiehard  Croker  arranged  a  slate  for  his  young  and  old  followers 
before  he  left  for  England,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  no  surprises.  There  were  none.  About  8  o'clock  Perry 
Belmont,  the  retiring  president,  called  the  members  to  order,  and  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  John  F.  Carroll  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  has  just  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Democratic  Club  and  the  club  is  deeply  sensible  of  the 
attentive  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
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office,  and  is  desirous  of  expressing  to  him  its  feelings  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude, 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  Club  tenders  to  the  Hon.  Perry  Bel- 
mont its  thanks  for  the  time  and  attention  he  devoted  to,  and  the  labor 
he  spent  in  the  services  of  the  club,  and  expresses  its  appreciation  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  represented  the  club  on  all 
occasions,  when  called  upon,  and  its  sense  of  obligation  for  the  services 
so  kindly  rendered. 

John  \Y.  Keller, 

President. 
William  E.  Wyatt, 

Secretary. 

The  following  ticket  was  then  nominated  and  elected: 

President  —  John  W.  Keller. 

Pirst  Vice-President  —  Judge  Edward  F.  O'Dwyer. 

Second  Vice-President  —  Cord  Meyer. 

Treasurer  —  Judge  Theodore  F.  Hascall. 

Secretary  —  William  E.  Wyatt. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Adrian  T.  Kiernan, 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  —  Perry  Belmont,  term  expiring 
in  December,  1901;  Justice  P.  Henry  Dugro,  Andrew  Freedman,  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner,  and  James  McCartney,  terms  expiring  in  December, 
1902. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  20th 
shows  that  609  resident,  and  103  nonresident  members  were  elected  and 
qualified  during  the  year.  The  receipts  from  initiation  fees  and  dues 
were  $172,480;  from  house  accounts,  $78,980.55;  from  sale  of  property, 
$27,506.31;  balance  on  hand  from  last  year,  $34,720.93.  The  club  has  a 
cash  balance  in  bank  of  $10,561.64.  The  total  assets  are  valued  at 
$327,409.69,  and  the  liabilities  are  $124,393.54. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  club  paid  off  a  second  mortgage  of  $60,000, 
interest,  $3,600;  paid  on  first  mortgage,  $25,000,  and  set  aside  a  sinking 
fund  of  $15,000. 

The  assets  of  the  club  include  $12,275  in  unpaid  dues,  owed  by 
resident  members,  and  $9,131.26,  in  house  accounts  due  from  members. 
The  wines,  cigars  and  groceries  in  the  clubhouse  are  valued  at  $4,381.79. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  will  be  held  to-night  to  organize 
and  to  pass  resolutions  complimentary  to  the  retiring  president. 

John  W.  Keller,  the  new  president,  is  president  of  the  Department  of 
Charities,  and  is  personally  popular. 
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CONGEESS,  THE  PEESIDENT  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

(North  American   Review,   December,  1899.) 

The  country  has  expressed,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  and 
unanimity,  a  desire  that  Congress,  when  it  assembles  this  month,  shall 
legislate  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  recently  ceded  to  the  United  States;  taxation 
reform;  currency  and  banking  reform,  and  trusts. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  first-named  of  those  subjects  of  legislation 
should'have  precedence,  and  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  people  be  not  post|)oned  till  after  enactments  relating 
to  the  other  three  topics. 

The  millions  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  islands  have  now, 
under  the  Paris  treaty,  no  civil  rights.  The  inhabitants  who  were  born 
in  Spain  liave  political  rights  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  the  natives 
have  none.  The  United  States  promised  Spain  that  Congress  would 
determine  "  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants."    That  obligation  is  as  yet  unfulfilled. 

It  is  unusual  for  human  beings  not  to  have  any  nationality.  Spain 
was  constrained  to  abandon  those  natives,  and  sunder  their  allegiance 
to  her.  The  United  States  did  not  by  the  treaty  make  them  citizens, 
nor  naturalize  them,  nor  give  them  an  opportunity  to  become  citizens. 
Probably  the  wisest  lawyer  can  not  say  whether  the  natives  could  leave 
the  islands  till  Congress  has  given  permission,  although  the  right  of 
expatriation,  repatriation  and  naturalization  is  cherished  in  our  country, 
nor  whether  the  natives  now  owe  such  allegiance  to  our  Government 
that  they  can  be  punished  for  treason  if  they  levy  war  on  the  United 
States. 

The  precise  condition,  in  our  American  law,  of  inhabitants  of  a 
country  ceded  to  the  United  States  is  obscure  till  Congress  has  made  a 
definition,  if  the  treaty  of  cession  does  not  prescribe  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  reported  as  saying  in  Rapentigny's  case,  that  "  the  conqueror, 
who  has  obtained  permanent  possession  of  the  enemy's  country,  has  the 
right  to  forbid  the  departure  of  his  new  subjects  or  citizens  from  it." 
II  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  could  not  depart  therefrom 
without  permission  from  Washington,  they  would  be  like  mediajval 
feudal  serfs. 

Up  to  the  date  of  recent  treaty,  cessions  of  foreign  territory  to  the 
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United  States  determined  the  statKs,  as  to  citizenship,  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Spanish  treaty,  ceding  Florida,  admitted  them,  declared  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Canter's  case,  "  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  That  was  the  in- 
variable rule  of  our  treaties  of  cession  up  to  1898. 

It  was  expedient  to  make  a  new  departure  in  the  recent  treaty,  the 
two  chief  points  of  contention  disclosed  in  the  protocols  being  the 
Cuban  debt  and  the  cession  of  the  Philippines.  Denying  that,  under 
the  August  protocol,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  were  entitled  to 
demand  cession  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  Spain  proposed  to 
submit  that  question  to  arbitration,  but  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  offered  to  Spain  twenty  millions  for  the 
Philippines,  which  offer  Spain  accepted.  Thereupon,  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  to  choose  their  citizenship  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  natives  of  Spain  be  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  remain  Spanish  subjects,  or  adopt  the  nationality  of  "  the 
territory  "  in  which  they  might  reside,  but  to  the  natives  of  the  islands 
that  right  was  refused  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries.  Their  civil 
rights  were,  by  the  ninth  article,  put  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
which,  our  plenipotentiaries  declared,  "  will  enact  laws  to  govern  the 
ceded  territories."  That  pledge,  as  an  inducement  to  the  signatures  of 
the  treaty,  should  be  promptly  met  by  fulfillment.  The  treaty  does  not 
declare  that  the  "  United  States  "  (as  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  a  "  guarantee  of  a  republican  form 
of  government ")  or  the  President,  but  that  Congress  shall  determine  the 
rights  of  the  natives. 

Existing  uncertainty  regarding  the  citizenship  of  children  of  natives 
born  in  the  islands  since  April  11,  1899,  is  another  reason  why  Congress 
should  now  clear  up  the  question  as  far  as  it  can.  The  fourteenth 
article  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  "  all  persons  born,  or  natural- 
ized, in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside,"  and 
the  fifteenth  article  adds  "  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied,  or  abridged,  *  *  *  qj^  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

If  the  Philippines  were  "in"  the  United  States  on  April  11,  1899, 
and  a  child  of  a  native  was  born  "  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof," 
then  such  a  child  became  a  citizen  despite  any  present  or  future  enact- 
ment by  Congress.  Was  and  is  the  Philippine  archipelago  "  in  "  the 
United  States?  The  treaty  is  silent  on  that  question.  If  the  parents 
and  the  child,  being  in  the  Philippines,  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  then  to  the  jurisdiction  of  what  country  were 
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they,  and  are  they  now,  subject?  If  such  a  child  came  to  reside  in 
New  York,  would  it  be  a  citizen  of  New  York?  It  has  been  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  child  even  of  Chinese  parents  is, 
if  born  in  one  of  our  States,  a  citizen  of  that  State,  and  of  the  United 
States.  Eesiding  in  Manila,  the  child  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  citizen 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  but  wider  the  fourteenth  article 
would  the  child  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  would  it 
not  have  a  status  defined  by  the  Constitution?  Congress  should  express 
its  opinion. 

There  is  a  most  cogent  reason,  growing  out  of  the  Federal  revenue, 
why  legislation  by  Congress  regarding  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
should  have  priority  —  the  doubt  w^hether  or  not  importations  from 
those  islands  into  our  home  ])orts  are  dutiable,  and  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  constitutionally  bound  to  levy  and  collect  duties  on  foreign 
imports  into  those  islands  uniform  with  those  levied  and  collected  at 
our  home  ports  on  like  articles.  The  Constitution  is  explicit  that  "  all 
duties  *  *  *  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Will 
Congress  declare  that  the  word  "  throughout "  and  the  restriction  apply 
only  to  the  ports  of  forty-five  States  now  in  the  Union  ?  The  Supreme 
Court  has  twice  decided  that  the  words  ""  throughout  the  United  States  '* 
embrace  all  of  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  described  as  the  "  American 
empire  "  and  all  of  our  "  country." 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  Philippine  problem  should  have 
priority,  which  is  that  '"  involuntary  servitude  "  exists  there  in  the  form 
of  Mohammedan  slavery,  and  debt  slavery,  presenting  on  the  one  hand, 
the  relation  of  the  slave  to  his  owner  as  property,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  United  States  as  a  human  being.  The  thirteenth  article 
of  the  Constitution  forbids  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  to  exist 
"  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,*' 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  for  which  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted.     Must  such  convictions  be  by  a  common-law  jury? 

The  pens  of  pessimists  and  cynics  in  our  politics  will  be  sharpened 
if  the  Republican  party  in  the  present  Congress,  born,  as  that  party  was, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  of  hostility  to  slavery  and  polygamy  in  our 
territories,  should  now  protect  or  even  tolerate  those  "  twin  relics  ''  in 
the  Philippines. 

Besides  these  questions,  arising  under  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  recent  treaty,  there  are  innumerable  others  growing  out 
of  the  first  ten  additions,  or  amendments,  to  the  Constitution.  The 
first  amendment  especially,  which  is  addressed  to  Congress  by  name  and 
forbids  it  to  do  certain  things,  seems  in  effect  to  forbid  the  United 
States  to  do  anywhere  within  its  jurisdiction  or  under  its  sovereignty 
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the  enumerated  acts,  or  to  permit,  in  time  of  peace,  the  tyranny  known 
as  martial  law.  Will  any  one  after  reading  that  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  contend  that  Congress  can,  no  matter  what  is  in  a  treaty 
of  cession,  estahlish  in  any  colony,  or  dependency,  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship,  or  prohibit  the  full  exercise  of  any  system,  or  abridge 
free  speech  or  the  right  of  petitioning  Congress  to  redress  grievances? 

The  war  against  Spain,  and  the  treaty  ending  the  war  and  securing 
peace  with  Spain,  are  not  now  in  issue.  Those  great  transactions  have 
been  closed.  The  treaty  has  been,  since  that  date,  a  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  Philippines  and  Porto  Pico  are  possessions  of  the  United 
States  by  as  valid  and  secure  a  title  as  are  now  New  Mexico  and  Alaska. 

There  have  been  two  theories  regarding  the  possession  of  sovereignty 
over  an  area  conquered  and  actually  occupied,  either  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
or  by  internal  rebels.  After  Dewey  had  conquered  the  Bay  of  Manila, 
was  its  sovereignty  in  the  United  States  or  in  Spain  up  to  April  11, 
1899?  One  theory,  and  an  old  one,  is  that  it  was  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  more  modern  and  probably  the  better  one  is  that  the  United 
States  had  full  rights  of  occupancy  and  government,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  was  intact  till  the  conquest  had  been  completed  by  treaty, 
although  the  United  States  had  legal  authority  to  do  there  whatever 
was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  Filipino  insurgents 
were  rel)els  against  Spain.  They  had,  outside  of  Manila,  subdued  Span- 
ish resistance,  and  occupied  as  against  Spain  all  of  Luzon,  as  the 
Schurman  Commission  has  recently  declared.  Taxes  were  paid  to  the 
insurgents  and  they  were  the  de  facto  rulers,  precisely  as  before  the 
protocol  of  August  12,  1898,  Dewey  ruled  in  the  harbor,  and  afterward 
Merritt  or  Otis  ruled  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  Paris  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated on  the  theory  that  Spain  held  the  sovereignty  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  valid  title  to  sovereignty  over  the  entire  archipelago. 
The  fact  that  Luzon  was,  outside  of  Manila,  held  by  the  insurgents  as 
conquered  and  occupied,  and  the  United  States  had  not  at  that  time 
sovereignty  over  even  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  should,  it 
may  be  said,  have  constrained  the  President  to  be  passive  and  unag- 
gressive under  the  August  protocol  till  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged. 

That  much-debated  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  government  of  territories  by 
Congress,  requires  a  "  belonging  "  to  the  United  States.  If  Congress 
has  the  right  to  govern  colonies  and  dependencies,  not  from  the  clause 
just  referred  to,  but  from  the  right  to  acquire  them,  or  from  the  former 
and  latter  combined,  then  obviously  acquiring  and  possessing  the  sover- 
eignty are  a  condition  precedent  to  governing. 
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It  is  easy  and  safe  to  say  now  that,  since  April  11,  1899,  opposition 
to  enlargement  of  territorial  area  has  not  been  a  feasible  and  winning 
issue,  in  a  political  and  partisan  sense,  but  the  immediate  application 
by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  such  recent  enlargements 
still  holds  the  field  as  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the  legislative  power. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  the  Constitution,  can  disregard  the  Constitution  on  land  or 
sea  over  which  our  flag  floats  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  require 
or  authorize  acts  to  be  done  which  the  Constitution  has  forbidden? 
Shall  Congress  destroy  those  limitations  on  its  own  powers  over  States, 
territories  and  dependencies?  Can  the  Government  wander  into  the 
Orient  so  far  that  the  Constitution  is  inoperative? 

In  an  interview  published  last  June,  I  said:  "  If  such  a  severe  test 
should  be  made  as  a  choice  between  the  Constitution  or  the  Philippines, 
Democrats  would,  in  my  oi)inion,  let  .the  Philippines  go.  But  no  such 
test  is  likely  or  necessary.  The  President  should  satisfactorily  punish 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  for  their  assault,  early  last  February,  on  our 
army  at  Manila.  When  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  Congress  has 
assembled,  there  will  be  real  problems  that  will  press  for  solution." 

An  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  decried, 
if  an  expansion  of  their  political  institutions,  as  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  shall  accompany  the  territorial  enlargement.  Demo- 
crats do  not  condemn  the  successive  enlargements  which  their  party 
made  under  treaties  with  France  in  1803,  with  Spain  in  1819,  and 
with  Mexico  in  1843  and  1853,  but  which  the  Whig  party  condemned. 
In  all  of  them  the  Constitution  expanded  over  the  acquisitions.  No 
one  now  denies  that  the  Constitution  extends  over  New  Mexico,  but 
some  deny  that  the  Philippines  are  a  part  of  the  "  United  States."  as 
the  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  They  declare  that  the  Constitu- 
tion will  not  extend  over  the  Philippines  till  after  Congress  has  ])laced 
it  there,  arguing  that  the  treaty  ceding  the  Philippines  is  so  radically 
and  intentionally  unlike  all  former  treaties  of  cession  that  no  judicial 
decision  regarding  "  territory "  can  be  a  precedent.  In  all  foruK  r 
treaties  they  say  it  was  stipulated  that  the  people  of  the  ceded  posses- 
sion could,  if  remaining  therein,  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  heard  insisting  that  the  body  politic,  described  as  "  the  United 
States,"  embraces,  in  strict  law,  only  "  States; "  that  the  Constitution 
restrains  Congress  only  when  legislating  for  "  States  "  and  their  inhabit- 
ants, and  tliat,  therefore,  the  Philippines  are  a  dependency  outside  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  till  Congress  shall  bring  them  in  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

An  argument  diligently  put  about  of  late  and  denying  that  Congress 
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will  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution,  in  executing  the  last  clause  of 
the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  is  something  like  this: 

The  Constitution  has  created  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction  —  one  for  in- 
ternal and  one  for  external  and  imperial  affairs.  The  former  is  now 
confined  to  the  existing  forty-five  States,  and  is  limited  in  scope,  but 
the  latter  is  unrestrained,  excepting  possibly  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Under  it  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  lawfully  do  all  that 
any  nation  can,  unless  the  government  hamper  itself  by  treaty  or  by  a 
statute,  accepting  the  Constitution  as  a  restraint.  In  the  latter  sort  of 
jurisdiction  Congress  has,  it  is  said,  whatever  power  may  be  needed. 
Therefore,  as  the  treaty  with  Spain  has  not  imposed  any  restraint  on 
Congress  the  legislative  power  will  be  unimpeded  in  Porto  Eico  and  the 
Philippines,  and,  till  Congress  shall  have  legislated  to  the  contrary,  the 
President,  will,  under  the  law  of  nations,  have  a  free  hand  in  the  islands. 
Will  Congress  abstain  from  enacting  restraint? 

Imperialism  exultingly  reminds  us  of  the  truth  tnat  a  judicial  pre- 
cedent, although  made  by  Marshall  and  Taney,  can  not  bind,  under  the 
recent  treaty,  excepting  in  a  case  the  facts  of  which  can  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  decided  case,  and  that,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  binding  precedents  for  the  questions  arising  in  governing  Porto 
Eico  and  the  Philippines.  What  then  is  to  restrain  the  rude  hand  of 
power  and  party  passion  in  President  or  Congress  from  enacting  a  post 
facto  law,  or  making  arrests  by  general  warrant,  or  prosecuting  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offense,  or  making  property  of  a  human  being,  or 
taking  private  property  for  a  public  purpose  without  payment,  or  denying 
jury  trials,  or  depriving  persons  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  confiscating  property  held  by  churches,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  by  monasteries,  convents,  priests,  monks  or  friars? 

Empire,  emperor  and  empress  seem  now  to  be  captivating  words  all 
over  the  world.  They  are  modern  revivals  of  the  old.  It  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  by  act  of  Parliament  under  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
assumed  the  title  of  "Empress  of  India,"  the  great  dependency  being 
as  much  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Constitution 
as  the  Philippines  would  be  outside  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  —  if  those  to  whom  I  have  referred  carry  out  their 
intention.  "  Territories  "  are  nothing  new  in  our  political  system.  The 
word  is  in  our  Constitution.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Constitution,  propria  vigore,  covers  a  foreign 
iciTitory  as  soon  as  acquired,  as  well  as  over  the  question  of  the  power 
which  Congress  can  exercise  in  a  territory.  The  last  question  precipi- 
tated the  war  of  the  Secession.     Whether  or  not  the  amendments  of  the 
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Constitution  enforcing  trial  by  jury  must  be  applied  in  a  territory  has, 
since  then,  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  "  a  part "  of  the  United  States,  nor 
to  be  under  the  Constitution,  nor  to  have  a  civil  government,  is  it  ma- 
terial whether  the  titular  designation  of  our  Executive  shall  be  "  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Emperor  of  the  Philippines?'^ 

Debate  in  Congress  ought  not  to  be  postponed,  evaded,  or  avoided 
by  pleading  the  existing  war.  There  is  no  war  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
debate  must  come.  It  is  due  to  the  Porto  Ricans  that  it  come  now 
and  they  know  whether  or  not  the  American  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  to  protect  them.  Is  the  constitutional  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  different  in  Porto  Rico  from  what  it  is  in  New 
Mexico?  Can  Congress  go  outside  the  Constitution  in  the  exercise  of 
civil  authority  in  Porto  Rico? 

The  end  and  aim  of  war  is  peace,  and  the  c[uickest  route  to  peace 
with  the  Filipinos  is  for  Congress  to  intervene,  inquire  into  the  facts, 
convince  the  natives  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  and  prescribe 
terms  of  pacification.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  natives  will  know 
their  fate.  Whatever  the  reason  for  retaining  the  Philippines  — 
whether  as  a  trust  only  for  the  good  of  the  native  inhabitants,  or  as  a 
military  and  naval  station,  or  as  a  trading  country  under  our  flag,  or  a 
stepping-stone  to  Asia,  or  as  an  American  commercial  rival  to  British 
Hongkong  and  Singapore,  or  as  a  point  of  easy  departure  when  China, 
the  "  sick  man,"  is  on  a  death-bed  —  the  first  and  indispensable  thing 
is  for  our  Congress  to  win  and  deserve  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
natives  now  alienated  from  us. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  the  Government  at  Washington  is 
to  be  restrained  in  dealing  with  the  Philippines,  by  the  taxing  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  first  ten  amendments,  and  by  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  as  well,  then  it  will  be  impracticable  to  rule  all  over  the 
islands.  A  code  of  criminal  law  in  the  island  of  Sulu,  for  example, 
requiring  conviction  for  crime  by  a  jury,  an  indictment,  a  judge  and 
petit  jury  would,  it  is  said  with  cogency,  make  world-wide  merriment. 
It  may,  however,  be  that  if  Congress  refuses  to  tolerate  in  our  new 
islands  the  things  which  the  Constitution  declares  shall  not  anywhere 
be  done,  self-government  there  will  not  be  a  failure. 

Many  experts  assume  that  free  trade  between  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  all  our  ports,  if  the  same  rate  of  duties  are  levied  in  those 
islands  as  at  our  home  ports  on  foreign  imports,  is  impracticable.  There- 
fore, it  is  suggested,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger,  that  if  Congress  shall 
execute  at  all  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  or  shall 
in  any  manner  legislate  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  the  re- 
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straints  of  the  Constitution  will  attach  themselves  to  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  acquire  jurisdiction.  Congress  abstain  from  any" 
action,  and  thus  the  Constitution  will  be  circumvented  by  permitting 
the  present  military  power  of  the  President  to  continue  indefinitely. 
That  device  comes  from  those  who  fear  the  Constitution  will  expand 
over  the  new  islands,  and  restrain  Congress,  whenever  it  shall  legislate 
for  the  islands,  and  shall  determine  the  status  of  the  natives.  It  does 
not  come  from  those  who  contend,  as  so  many  do  with  great  subtlety, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  prohibiting  slavery,  the  Constitution 
was  made  only  for  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  does  not  expand  over 
territories,  or  colonies  or  dependencies,  and  that  Congress  is  as  free  to  do 
what  it  pleases  in  the  Philippines  as  the  British  Parliament  is  to  do  as  it 
pleases  in  India,  or  any  crown  colony. 

As  an  indication  of  tendency  of  opinion  regarding  the  scope  of  the 
President's  war  powers,  and  their  continuing  duration,  the  following 
publication,  a  few  days  ago,  is  significant:  "Attorney-General  Griggs 
after  a  careful  consideration  has  decided  that  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  and  not  as  President,  could  make  ap- 
pointments of  civil  governors  without  legislation  by  Congress.  He 
thus  holds  that  the  President  exercises  absolute  control  over  territory 
held  through  military  occupation,  and  that  none  of  his  acts  regarding 
such  territory  can  be  called  in  question  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  in 
his  purely  civil  capacity  as  President." 

The  vast  powers  of  the  President  in  a  foreign  country,  as  Commander 
of  the  Army  and  ISTavy,  after  Congress  has  declared  war,  or  war  exists, 
are  not  adequately  realized  by  all  of  us.  He  is  in  theory  under  the 
restraint  of  the  Constitution  and  Congress,  but  yet  his  power  is  in  prac- 
tice uncontrolled.  "We  have  seen  that  in  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  and  the 
Philippines.  The  Constitution  adopts  the  law  of  nations  which  pre- 
scribes the  usages  of  war,  which  usages  impart  to  the  President  that 
tremendous  power  so  unlike  that  which  he  possesses  in  time  of  peace. 
When  peace  came,  that  despotic  power  fell. 

The  President  claims  it  was  revived  by  another  war,  undeclared  by 
Congress,  but  created  by  the  conduct  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  on  the 
4th  of  February  last.  On  April  11,  1899,  the  Spanish  political  system 
disappeared  from  the  Philippines,  and  an  American  political  system  took 
its  place,  established  by  necessity  and  by  its  own  force.  What  was  that 
American  system,  thus  applicable  to  the  Philippines?  The  treaty  de- 
fined it  as  to  be  the  one  to  be  prescribed  by  Congress.  But  Congress 
was  not  convened  by  the  President.  What  then  was  his  power  in  the 
newly-acquired  islands  after  April  11,  1899?  It  was  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia a  half  century  ago.     It  was  debated  in  Congress  and  finally  de- 
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tcnnincd  by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that  time,  there  was  in  California 
a  young  lieutenant  of  army  engineers  who  was  secretary  to  the  military 
governor,  and,  subsequently,  as  General  Halleck,  produced  out  of  that 
large  practical  experience  a  treatise  on  the  American  laws  of  conquest 
and  cession,  and  on  the  President's  power  when  Congress  has  not  legis- 
lated, which  treatise  was  referred  to  at  Paris  by  both  governments  as 
an  authoritative  text-book.  If  there  be  a  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent's power  in  California  and  in  the  Philippines,  after  proclamation  of 
the  treaties  of  peace,  it  is  to  the  diminution  of  McKinley's  power  in 
comparison  with  Polk's,  because  the  recent  Spanish  treaty,  unlike  the 
Mexican  treaty,  distinctly  excluded  executive  power  by  requiring  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  a  political  civil  code. 

It  is  argued  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  that  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  since  the  middle  of  last  April  "  a  part "  of  the 
United  States  and  under  its  sovereignty  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  an 
international  sense,  but  not  a  part  thereof,  and  under  Constitutional 
jurisdiction,  in  domestic  affairs,  and  in  a  ISTational  sense.  Constitutional 
and  legal  truth,  respecting  our  new  acquisitions,  can  not  be  long  ob- 
scured. A  case  presenting  the  problem  may  find  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  An  importer  compelled  to  pay  duties  on  an  import  from  one  of 
those  islands  may  do  so  under  an  adequate  protest  presenting  for  inter- 
pretation the  phrase,  "■  throughout  the  United  States,"  appeal  from  the 
collector's  decision  to  the  Treasury  and,  if  the  collector  be  sustained, 
begin  a  suit  to  recover  back  the  money  paid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  argument  and  debate  of  those 
Constitutional  questions,  Congress  can  not  well  evade,  quite  apart  from 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty,  the  task  of  prosecuting  an  inquiry  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  have  been,  since  May,  1898,  the  real  relations  of 
Aguinaldo  to  the  President,  as  well  as  to  the  naval  and  military  authori- 
ties. Such  an  impartial  inquisition  is  needed  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
peace  in  the  Philippines  can  be  most  safely  obtained  and  assured. 

Aguinaldo  may  be  in  captivity  or  exile  before  this  paper  has  been 
published,  but  the  question  why  so  many  natives  of  Luzon  have  so  long 
followed  his  standard  of  revolt  from  the  benevolent  assimilation  prom- 
ised in  the  President's  December  military  order  will  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Congress. 

It  has  been  industriously  put  about  that  those  who  delayed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  from  the  4th  of  January  (as  if  that  were  an  excessive 
period  of  time)  till  the  6th  of  February,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  in- 
surgent conduct  on  the  4th  of  the  last  named  month,  which  created 
belligerence  around  Manila.  The  recent  preliminary  report  by  the 
Schurman  Commission  has  put  an  end  to  that,  by  showing  that  a  falling 
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out  bet-ween  the  natives  and  our  troops  began  on  Merritt's  arrival;  that 
then  the  Filipino  newspapers  started  anti-American  feeling,  and  the 
"  popular  clubs  "  were  organized  to  assail  us  within  and  without  Manila. 
The  Commission  affirmed  that  ''  the  relations  between  the  two  forces 
were  strained  from  the  beginning; "  that  after  the  landing  of  our  troops 
Aguinaldo  decided  to  start  the  insurrection.  The  Commission  has  said 
he  did  not  openly  declare  that  he  intended  to  attack  our  troops,  but  he 
aroused  and  excited  his  followers,  and  especially  the  military  element, 
by  claiming  independence.  The  Commission  was  not  distinct  and  ex- 
plicit regarding  the  relative  responsibility  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  co- 
operative natives,  but  the  following  sentence  in  the  report  alluding  to 
failure  of  negotiations  by  the  Commission  with  Aguinaldo's  representa- 
tives, inculpates  the  former  as  most  to  be  blamed :  "  No  better  proof 
could  be  furnished  that  the  primary  object  of  his  struggle  is  not,  as  is 
pretended,  the  liberty  of  the  Filipino  peoples,  but  the  continuance  of 
his  own  arbitrary  and  despotic  power." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  negotiations  referred  to  broke  down  be- 
cause Aguinaldo  asked  for  a  "  suspension  of  hostilities,"  which  the  Com- 
mission refused  to  discuss  "  as  being  a  military  matter,"  and  because  the 
Commission,  not  representing  Congress,  could  not  deal  with  the  insur- 
gents with  sufficient  authority.  It  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  fourth 
of  last  March,  declaring  "  the  principles  by  which  the  United  States 
would  be  guided  in  exercising  the  sovereignty  which  Spain  had  ceded 
to  us  over  the  Philippine  islands,  and  assuring  the  people  not  only  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  but  also  of  the  largest  participation  in  govern- 
ment which  might  be  found  compatible  with  the  general  welfare  and 
reconcilable  with  the  sovereign  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States,"  and  verbally  assured  Aguinaldo's  agents  "  of  a  liberal  form  of 
government  when  they  laid  down  their  arms,"  but  all  the  Commission 
offered,  or  could  offer,  was  necessarily  vague  and  unsatisfying,  because 
the  Commission  did  not  represent  Congress. 

What  Admiral  Dewey,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  has  been  reported  as 
saying  to  the  Associated  Press  agent  is  more  illuminating,  in  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  the  President's  Commission,  than  the  official  report  he 
signed  as  Commissioner.     This  is  it: 

"Aguinaldo  was  a  junior  clerk  in  the  navy-yard.  He  is  a  pretty  smart 
fellow.  I  know  him  pretty  well.  In  fact  we  w^ere  great  friends,  and  are, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  but  he  has  not  the  brains.  There  are  people  be- 
hind him,  some  of  them  lawyers  and  able  fellows,  who  make  a  tool  of 
Aguinaldo.  The  fight  in  the  Philippines  should  be  easily  ended.  The 
people  had  been  so  badly  treated  for  such  a  length  of  time  by  the 
Spaniards  that  they  were  distrustful.     This  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
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dealing  with  them.  Where  we  have  met  them  and  they  have  been  in 
such  contact  with  us  so  as  to  learn  that  we  mean  to  treat  them  well; 
where  they  have  seen  that  we  mean  what  we  say,  there  is  no  trouble. 
They  stand  by  us  all  the  time." 

A  commission  sent  by  Congress,  instead  of  by  the  President,  might 
have  met  a  better  fate. 

When  Congress  seriously  takes  in  hand  the  real  relations  at  Manila 
since  May,  1898,  between  the  United  States  and  the  former  rebels  against 
Spain,  it  will  naturally  look  to  see  what  the  President's  plenipotentiaries 
said  and  did  at  Paris,  regarding  Aguinaldo  and  the  forces  standing 
around  him.  The  precise  nature  of  the  ''  political  pledges,"  expressed 
or  implied,  that  were  given  may  not  be  accurately  known  by  the  public  in 
our  day,  if  ever.  Each  reader  of  narrations  of  the  events  from  April  15 
to  August  15,  1898,  will,  nevertheless,  draw  his  own  inferences. 

It  is  undisputable  that  the  subjects  of  Spain  led  by  Aguinaldo  gave 
aid  to  Dewey  and  Merritt  in  accomplishing  the  capitulation  of  Manila. 
In  the  annex  to  the  thirteenth  protocol  of  the  Paris  treaty,  the  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries  are  recorded  as  saying: 

"  The  city  was  closely  besieged  on  the  land  side  by  the  insurgents. 
It  was  in  extremities  for  provisions,  and  the  insurgents  controlled  the 
water  supply.  The  Spanish  forces  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  escape  from  the  city  on  the  land  side." 

Again,  in  the  first  protocol,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Spanish  plenipo- 
tentiaries, having  alluded  to  the  Tagalo  rebels  as  forming,  during  the 
campaign,  "  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  regular  American  troops,"  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  replied  in  the  fifteenth  protocol  that  alli- 
ance with  the  Filipinos  "  is  not  a  relation  Avhich  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  intended  to  establish,  but  it  must,  at  least,  be  admitted 
that  the  insurgent  chiefs  returned  and  resumed  their  activity  with  the 
consent- of  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  who  permitted  them  to 
arm  with  weapons  which  we  had  captured  from  the  Spanish,  and  assured 
them  of  fair  treatment  and  justice." 

Those  last  seven  words  indicate  that  assurances  of  a  definite  nature 
were,  by  somebody,  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  yet  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  in  his  last  annual  message,  describing  to  Congress  the  surrender 
of  Manila,  did  not  allude  to  them.  It  is  open  to  him  to  argue  that  he 
never  encouraged,  authorized,  or  ratified  the  acts  of  our  Consuls  in 
bringing  Admiral  Dewey  and  Aguinaldo  together,  or  sanctioned  what 
Admiral  Dewey  did  in  placing  Aguinaldo  in  a  position  to  fight  against 
Spain  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  In  August,  1898,  he  instructed 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  to  cable  General  Merritt  that  there  must  not, 
by  Aguinaldo's  insurgents,  be  joint  occupation  with  us  of  Manila,  and 
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that  they  must  obey  the  proclamation  of  a  truce  under  the  protocol. 
Congress  will  explore  and  decide. 

Our  Consuls  at  Manila,  Singapore  and  Hongkong  wrote  fully  concern- 
ing Aguinaldo  to  the  State  Department,  and  on  June  16,  1898,  it 
replied  by  order  of  the  President  to  Consul-General  Pratt,  at  Singapore, 
admonishing  him  to  make  no  promises  to  Aguinaldo,  or  "  any  alliance 
with  the  Philippine  insurgents,"  but  "  to  obtain  the  unconditional  per- 
sonal assistance  of  General  Aguinaldo  in  the  expedition  to  Manila  would 
be  proper,  if,  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  induced  to  form  hopes  which  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  gratify." 

Consul-General  Pratt  brought  Admiral  Dewey  and  Aguinaldo  together 
and,  under  the  eye  of  Dewey,  Aguinaldo,  before  Manila,  capitulated, 
conquered,  and  held  by  conquest,  a  great  part  of  Luzon,  as  the  Schur- 
man  Commission  affirmed.  Aguinaldo's  "  personal  assistance  "  had  been 
obtained,  and  accepted. 

The  Schurman  Commission  reported  that  "  he  (Aguinaldo)  arrived 
with  thirteen  of  his  staff  on  May  19th  and  immediately  came  on  board 
the  •'  Olympia  '  to  call  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  after  which  he 
was  allowed  to  land  at  Cavite  and  organize  an  army.  This  was  done 
with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  United  States  forces  and  weaken- 
ing those  of  the  enemy.  Xo  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered  into  with 
Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  of  independence  made  to  him,  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  Shortly  afterward  the  Filipinos  began  to  attack  the 
Spanish.  Their  number  was  rapidly  augmented  by  the  militia,  who 
had  been  given  arms  by  Spain,  all  of  whom  revolted  and  joined  the 
insurgents.  Great  Filipino  successes  followed.  Many  Spaniards  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  while  the  Spanish  troops  now  remained  quietly 
in  Manila,  the  Filipino  forces  made  themselves  masters  of  the  entire 
island,  except  that  city."  Mention  of  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  Aguin- 
aldo by  Dewey  was  omitted  in  the  report. 

General  Merritt  testified  at  Paris: 

"  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  make  any  promises  to 
the  insurgents,  or  act  in  any  way  with  them.  I  had  telegraphed  to  the 
War  Department  of  the  possible  trouble  that  might  arise  with  the  in- 
surgents, and  asked  for  instructions  as  to  whether  I  should  consider 
them  as  enemies,  and  treat  them  accordingly  in  such  case.  To  that 
request  I  had  no  reply." 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  was  by  the  Senate  removed  from  that  tes- 
timony of  January  11,  1899.  Its  publication  was  ordered.  Anybody's 
imagination  is  equal  to  fancying  its  effect  on  the  Filipinos  and  Aguin- 
aldo, when  read  by  them,  as  it  should  never  have  been. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  that  a  committee  of  Congress  visit  the  archi- 
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pelago.  There  are  witnesses,  documents,  records,  letters  and  cable  mes- 
sages in  Washington.  If  the  Executive  will  submit  all  of  them  to 
Congress,  they  may,  when  collected,  be  examined  and  analyzed,  and  a 
keen,  free  debate  in  both  houses  of  Congress  had  thereover  furnish  all 
the  light  that  is  required  in  execution  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty. 

The  members  of  the  Schurman  Commission  have  been  and  are,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  zealous  in  denial  that  hopes  were  oflficially 
held  out  to  the  insurgents  between  the  middle  of  March  and  August, 
1898,  which  the  President  has  not  fulfilled  or  recognized.  It  is  plainly 
disclosed  in  Senate  Document  No.  62,  pages  318  to  3G2,  that  Consuls 
Williams,  Wildman  and  Pratt,  and  Admiral  Dewey,  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  Aguinaldo  before  the  capitulation  of  Manila.  All  those 
officers  are  now  accessible,  and  cross-examinations  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  ought  to  uncover  the  truth. 

By  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  August  12,  1898,  the  United 
States  were  to  hold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  and  nothing  else, 
"  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  which  treaty  when 
signed  stipulated  that  to  be  binding  it  must  be  ratified  by  our  Senate 
and  President,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  ratifications  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  within  six  months.  Otherwise  there  was  no  treaty. 
The  Philippine  islands  were  not  to  be  evacuated  by  Spain  till  after 
such  exchange  of  ratifications,  and,  meanwhile,  the  protocol  of  August 
12,  1898,  was  to  remain  in  force.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  our 
Senate  till  February  G,  1899,  nor  by  Spain  till  March  19,  1899,  nor  were 
ratifications  exchanged  till  April  11,  1899.  Till  the  last-named  date, 
the  United  States  had,  therefore,  no  title  to,  or  sovereignty  over,  the 
Philippines,  and  had  not  lawful  power  to  hold  and  rule  any  part  of  the 
archipelago,  excepting  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila.  Outside  of 
that  limit,  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  had,  by  public  law,  the  right  to  rule 
wherever,  and  so  far  only  as,  their  conquests  and  military  occupation 
completely  expelled  Spanish  power.  Over  that  area,  the  people,  styling 
themselves  the  "  Philippine  Eepublic,"  or  by  any  other  name,  had  as 
good  a  right  in  law  to  rule  as  the  United  States  had  to  rule  over  San- 
tiago immediately  after  its  conquests  early  in  July.  That  was  the  situa- 
tion on  December  10,  1898,  and  up  to  April  11,  1899.  The  United 
States  could  not  lawfully  invade  the  area  held  by  Aguinaldo  till  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified,  because  the  protocol  forbade. 

In  that  situation  of  the  facts  and  applicable  law,  the  President,  only 
eleven  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  before  it  had 
been  ratified  even  by  himself,  ordered  the  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed 
to  "  the  actual  occupation  and  administration  of  the  entire  group 
of  the  Philippine  islands,'"  and  to  the  extension,  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, of  "'  the  military  government,  heretofore  maintained  by  the  United 
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states  in  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila,  *  *  *  ^^  ^j^g  whole 
of  the  ceded  territory."  "Ceded"  by  what?  Not  by  treaty,  for  it 
had  not  at  that  time  been  ratified  by  any  body,  and  Congress  had  not 
even  agreed  to  pay  twenty  millions,  which  was  the  condition  prece- 
dent of  cession.  The  two  premises  assigned  by  the  President  in  the 
orders  as  its  reason  and  justification  were,  first,  that  by  Dewey's  victory 
and  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  the  "  conquest "  of  the  entire  archipelago 
had  been  effected.  The  second  premise  was  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Paris,  "  the  future  control,  disposition  and  government  of 
the  Philippine  islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States,"  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  a  treaty  is  binding  when  only  signed  by  agents 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  illegality  of  the  order  was  bad  enough,  but  its  stupidity  as  diplo- 
macy in  pacifying  and  conciliating  the  Filipinos  was  worse.  It  was  a 
blow  in  the  faces  of  those  whom  the  United  States  wished  to  allure  to 
consent  to  be  led  by  Congress  upward  and  onward  in  happiness  and 
welfare.  There  was  not  in  the  order  a  persuading  sentence!  Each 
was  alienating  and  repelling!  With  one  hand  the  President  offered 
the  Filipinos  submission  to  him  and  with  the  other  he  threatened  war. 
The  choice  was  offered  to  millions  of  people  over  whom  the  United 
States  had  not  a  scintilla  of  lawful  authority,  and  could  get  none  under 
the  protocol  till  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  A  month  later  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  Schurman  Commission  to  facilitate  "  the  effective 
extension  of  authority  throughout  these  islands,"  and  over  a  people 
at  that  time  not  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The 
name  of  the  official  who  wrote  those  two  orders  is  as  yet  unknown  by 
the  public,  but  it  ought  to  be,  as  an  example  and  a  warning,  if  the 
order  sent  toward  the  end  of  December  explains  the  tension  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  emotion  which  brought  on  the  existing  belligerence  between 
Otis  and  Aguinaldo. 

In  one  aspect,  that  December  order  is  now  immaterial,  excepting  as 
an  Executive  act  not  to  be  commended  by  Congress  as  a  precedent,  but 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  if  it  provoked  the  deplorable  incident 
at  Manila  of  the  4th  of  February,  and  Congress  should  take  cognizance 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  explain  why  the  natives  whom 
the  United  States  rescued  from  Spain  are  now  in  arras  against  their 
deliverer  and  former  ally. 

After  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  December  order  had  been  felt  in 
Washington,  the  need  of  more  soldiers  in  Luzon  had  been  seen  and  the 
country  was  beginning  to  condemn  the  President,  because  there  was 
not  in  Manila  an  army  large  enough  to  enforce  his  December  order,  the 
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President  offered  his  defense  at  Pittsburg.  It  tore  in  pieces  his  Decem- 
ber order.     It  was  this: 

'•'Until  the  treaty  was  ratified  (April  11,  1899),  we  had  no  authority 
beyond  Manila  city,  hay  and  harbor." 

"We  then  had  no  other  title  to  defend,  no  authority  beyond  that 
to  maintain." 

"  Spain  was  still  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  archipelago." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  defense  was  inaccurate,  because  the  insur- 
gents were,  as  the  Schurman  Commission  reported,  in  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Luzon.  On  what  pretext  could  the  President  have  signed 
that  December  order?     It  is  tlie  work  of  Congress  to  ascertain. 

It  is  plain  now  to  see  that  the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  surrendered, 
abandoned,  and  left  derelict.  For  good  or  ill,  they  are  in  our  hands. 
Armed  rebellion  will  be  suppressed,  either  by  removal  of  misunder- 
standings, or,  if  that  fails,  then  by  the  armed  hand.  If  it  shall  be  de- 
cided that  the  Constitution  has  already  expanded  over  the  archipelago 
and  is  not  to  be  circumvented;  that  Congress  is  in  its  every  act  under 
the  restraint  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  the  Philippines  can  not, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  reduced  to  order  and  elevated  in  civilization, 
then  the  Constitution  will  be  an  impediment  in  the  "  vast  mission  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind,"  alluded  to  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  our  country  has 
been  committed -so  far  as  the  Executive  can  bind  it.  Then  our  country 
has  really  come  to  "  the  forking  of  the  road." 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  bound  to  "  go  into  all  the 
world  "  preaching  any  other  political  gossip  than  that  of  its  written 
Constitution,  under  which  every  new  acquisition  has  been  treated  as  an 
inchoate  State,  to  be  trained  and  fitted  for  immortality  as  a  member 
of  our  glorious  Union  of  States.  Only  of  that  Constitution,  that  Union, 
that  expansion,  that  country,  has  our  flag  hitherto  been  an  emblem 
wherever  it  has  floated  on  land  or  sea. 

A  specific  obligation  confronts  the  next  Congress,  imposed  by  the 
last  clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  recent  treaty,  and  accepted  by  its 
ratification. 

"  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  thereby  ceded,"  must  be  determined.  Congress  must  in  the 
determination  decide  first  of  all  whether  or  not  the  treaty  has  removed, 
diminished  or  impaired  any  of  the  restraint,  which,  before  the  war  with 
Spain,  was  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  when  legislating 
for  the  territory,  or  other  property,  of  the  United  States.  Next,  whether 
or  not  that  restraint  is  so  expressly  declared  and  asserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Supreme  Court  must  adjudge  null  and  void  any  legisla- 
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tion  disregarding  and  repudiating  that  restraint.  Finally,  if  the  re- 
straints upon  Congress  are  not  literal  and  explicit,  in  words  to  be  applied 
to  the  Philippines,  then,  whether  or  not  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tutional liberties  and  of  the  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal right  and  civil  rights,  formulated  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments,  constrain  Congress  in  executing  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty. 

PEKEY  BELMONT. 


PEOTEST  OF  EOBEET  B.  EOOSEVELT,  JOHN  FOX  AND  JOHN 
F.  DOYLE  AGAINST  EXTENDING  AN  INVITATION  TO 
ME.  BEYAN. 

(New  York  Times,  January  23,  1900.) 

William  Jennings  Bryan  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  and  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Hoffman  House,  which  will  be  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing his  stay  here.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  among  Democrats  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  the  in- 
terest taken  in  his  arrival  was  demonstrated  by  the  throngs  which  visited 
the  Hoffman  House  during  the  day. 

Interest  in  Mr.  Bryan's  visit  was  heightened  last  night  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  dinner  in  his  honor  which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Democratic  Club  to-night  by  John  W.  Keller,  the  president  of  the  club, 
had  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of  opposition  among  members  of 
the  club.  These  members  feel  that,  despite  Mr.  Keller's  assurance  that 
he  is  acting  as  host  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  can  not  suflficiently 
divorce  his  personality  from  his  official  position  in  the  club,  and  that 
any  courtesy  extended  by  him  to  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  construed  as  the 
club's  indorsement  of  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy.  For  several  days  there 
have  been  rumors  of  impending  trouble,  and  last  night  the  following 
letter,  signed  by  ex-Senator  John  Fox,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  club ; 
Eobert  B.  Roosevelt,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  John  F.  Doyle,  a  well-known  member  of  the  club,  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Keller: 

"  It  is  with  the  most  kindly  feeling,  and  certainly  with  no  desire  to 
criticise  your  acts,  that  we  take  the  liberty,  as  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club,  to  address  you.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  you  have 
invited  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  become  your  guest  at  the 
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Democratic  Club,  and  take  dinner  with  you  and  a  party  of  friends.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  entertained  by  you,  and  that  the  place 
of  such  entertainment  is  at  the  Democratic  Club. 

"  While  it  is  your  unquestioned  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  mem- 
ber to  invite  any  gentleman  whom  he  may  choose  to  become  his  guest 
at  the  club,  yet,  under  existing  conditions,  we  greatly  fear  that  your 
act  will  become  construed  by  the  public  as  the  act  of  the  club,  should 
you  give  such  dinner  to  this  distinguished  guest  without  affirmativelj' 
disclaiming  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  club. 

''  AVe,  ourselves,  can  fully  distinguish  between  an  official  act  and 
'  individual  opinions.'  We  want  it  understood,  too,  that  we  have  no 
personal  objection  to  Mr.  Bryan,  nor  do  we  object  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  your  giving  him  a  dinner  at  the  club,  in  your  individual 
capacity  as  one  of  its  members.  We  should  much  regret,  however,  if 
what  you  propose  to  do  should  be- construed  throughout  the  country  as 
a  political  indorsement  by  the  Democratic  Club  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didacy, at  this  time,  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

"  The  Democratic  Club  is  essentially  a  Democratic  political  organi- 
zation, and,  of  its  3,000  members,  none  but  Democrats  belong  to  it. 
You  are  now  its  president,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  disclaimer  on  your 
part  to  the  contrary,  your  course  in  anything  that  pertains  to  the  club 
or  its  affairs,  might  be  construed,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  as  the  act  of 
the  club.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  such  a  construction  would  only  be 
placed  upon  your  acts  by  the  ignorant  or  misinformed,  because  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  has  established  a  precedent  which  is  applicable  to  the 
case  now  in  point. 

"  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  your  immediate  predecessor,  as  president  of 
the  club,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  whom  you  have  invited  to 
be  your  guest  at  the  club.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Bryan  now 
stands  before  the  Nation  as  an  avowed  aspirant,  seeking  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination;  that  on  April  13th  last,  and  for  a  long  time 
prior  thereto,  he  has  maintained  the  same  attitude;  that  a  banquet  was 
about  to  be  given  by  the  club  on  said  date  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  that  Mr.  Bryan  received  a  most  cordial  and  con- 
siderate invitation  to  attend  such  banquet,  and  that  the  invitation  was 
signed  by  Perry  Belmont,  President,  and  Richard  Croker,  Chairman. 

"  You  will  further  remember  that  on  the  receipt  of  this  invitation, 
Mr.  Bryan,  on  March  13th,  made  to  the  president  of  the  clul)  the  follow- 
ing reply :  '  Invitation  received.  Remembering  that  you  openly  repu- 
diated the  Democratic  platform  in  the  last  campaign,  I  desire  to  know 
before  answering  invitation  whether  you  have,  since  the  election,  pub- 
licly announced  your  conversion  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that 
23latform.' 
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"  To  this  answer  the  president,  Mr.  Behnont,  made  the  following 
reply :  '  The  invitation  extended  to  you  is  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Club.  Individual  opinions  have  not  been  considered  in  issuing  the  in- 
vitation to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Belmont's  affirmative  declaration 
that  the  invitation  was  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Club,  and  that 
individual  opinions  had  not  been  considered  in  issuing  the  invitations, 
Mr.  Bryan  was  not  content  to  send  a  polite  declination  of  the  invitation, 
but  saw  fit  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  language: 

"  '  I  appreciate  the  compliment  the  Democratic  Club  pays  me  in  ex- 
tending an  invitation,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  individual  opinions 
can  1)6  ignored  at  a  political  gathering.  You  are  the  president  of  the 
clulj  and  representative  of  the  club  before  the  public.  Your  position 
on  public  questions  was  well  known  in  1896,  and  your  previous  telegram 
indicates  that  your  position  has  not  changed.     *     *     * 

"  '  I  believe  in  harmonizing  personal  differences,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
no  party  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  political  communion  between 
Jefferson  Democrats,  who  stand  upon  the  Chicago  platform,  and  the 
Eepublican  allies  who  masquerade  as  Democrats  between  campaigns,  in 
order  to  give  more  potency  to  their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles 
on  election  day.' 

"  To  this  a  suitable  reply  was  made  by  the  president,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  all  of  the  foregoing  that  if  you  were  not  considered 
by  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  avowed  believer  in  his  doctrine  of  free  and  unlimited 
silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  he  would  also  have  declined  your 
invitation  on  the  ground  '  that  no  party  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
political  communion '  with  you  at  the  Democratic  Club. 

"  We  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  free  coinage  at  that  ratio.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  we  are  Democrats  and  are  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  city,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation. 

"  This  being  true,  we  sincerely  but  respectfully  urge  upon  you,  oc- 
cupying as  you  do  the  position  of  president  of  the  club,  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  tend  to  forestall  the  action  of  the  next  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

"  As  individuals  we  insist  upon  the  right  to  express  our  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  future  policy  of  our  party,  and  the  selection  of  its  nomi- 
nees. We  believe  it  unwise  to  permit  the  opinion  to  go  broadcast 
throughout  the  land  that  the  Democratic  Club  of  this  city,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  this  State,  so  far  in  advance  of  the  convention,  are  irrev- 
ocably committed  to  the  indorsement  of  the  principles  of  the  last 
national  platform,  or  of  the  views  of  the  last  Presidential  nominee. 

"  We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  1896  we  lost  the  State  of 
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New  York  by  2G8,4G9,  and  the  city  by  more  than  20,000.  It  is  our  de- 
sire, if  possible,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  another  such  Democratic  po- 
litical disappointment. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  us  again  repeat  that  we  take  this  course  in  good 
feeling  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  misconstruction  of  your  individual 
act  as  being  the  act  of  the  Democratic  Club." 

During  the  campaign  of  1896  the  club  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
the  gold  standard,  and  took  a  strong  position  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Bryan.  At  that  time  Senator  Fox  was  the  president  of 
the  club.  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  gold  Democrat.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  also  known  as  a  gold  Democrat,  and  so  is  Mr.  Doyle. 

Senator  Fox  last  night  said,  in  explaining  the  letter :  "  My  reason 
for  signing  such  a  letter  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  Mr.  Kel- 
ler's attention  the  impropriety  of  his  giving  a  dinner  at  the  clubhouse, 
during  his  presidency,  in  honor  of  a  candidate  for  President,  unless  he 
makes  it  manifestly  plain  to  the  whole  country  that  it  is  an  entirely 
personal  matter  —  personal  as  refers  to  himself  and  personal  as  refers 
to  Mr.  Bryan. 

"  We  can  not  afford  to  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  point  to 
this  affair  and  say  that  it  is  an  official  indorsement  by  this  club  of  the 
candidacy  of  a  man  who  was  repudiated  by  it  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Keller,  as  a  member  of  the  club,  has  the  right  to  invite  any  one  he 
chooses  to  dine  with  him,  but  in  a  case  like  this  every  safeguard  should 
be  thrown  about  such  an  affair  to  prevent  misconstruction  of  his 
motives." 

Eobert  B.  Eoosevelt,  when  seen  at  his  residence,  said:  "When  Mr. 
Keller  sent  his  invitation  to  Mr.  Bryan  he  must  have  forgotten  the  cor- 
respondence which  passed  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Perry  Belmont.  I 
personally  do  not  consider  Mr.  Bryan  a  good  Democrat.  I  have  watched 
him  closely,  and  his  attitude  on  every  public  question  has  been  wrong. 

"  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  gang,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  have  disgusted  every  old-time  Democrat,  His  attitude 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Whigs  before 
the  civil  war." 

Mr.  Keller  said :  "  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  letter  until  late 
to-night,  when  one  was  handed  to  me  by  a  reporter.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  matter  could  have  been  so  misunderstood.  I  only  exercised  my 
right  as  a  member  of  the  club  to  entertain  a  guest  in  my  personal  capac- 
ity. When  I  sent  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Bryan  it  was  so  understood. 
There  was  no  quarrel  in  Mr.  Bryan  refusing  an  invitation  to  the  Jeffer- 
son dinner  and  accepting  a  personal  invitation  to  dine  with  me.  Th^ 
former  was  a  public,  political  affair  and  the  latter  private  and  personal. 
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"  My  action  does  not  in  any  way  commit  the  club  to  an  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  or  an- acceptance  of  the  Chicago  platform.  It 
has  no  political  significance.  I  sincerely  regret  that  these  gentlemen 
should  have  seen  fit  to  make  public  this  correspondence  before  it  was 
shown  to  me." 

In  a  speech  at  a  private  dinner  to  Mr.  Bryan  during  the  evening  he 
declared  he  would  have  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  Democratic  Club  to-night  as 
his  guest  if  it  drove  away  every  member  from  the  club. 

Mr.  Keller  will  have  as  his  guests,  besides  Mr.  Bryan,  John  F.  Carroll, 
Corporation  Counsel  John  Whalen,  Senator  Thomas  F.  Grady,  William 
L.  Brown,  A.  H.  Lewis,  ex-Gov.  Hogg  of  Texas,  Norman  E.  Mack,  and 
Justice  James  A.  O'Gorman. 


BEY  AN  AND  PARTY  SENTIMENT. 

SOME    PLAIN     TRUTHS      BY    ONE    WHO     KNOWS      ABOUT      POPULAR 
FEELING    IN    THE    WEST    AND    SOUTH. 

(The  Evening  Post,  January  27,  1900.) 

To  the  Editor  oi  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  As  a  Democrat  who,  during  recent  years,  has  divided  his  time 
about  equally  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  who  has  been  in  a 
position  to  learn  party  sentiments  in  both  sections,  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  your  editorial  on  "  Bryan  and  Bryanism  "  in  Tuesday's  issue 
you  define  the  real  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  Democratic  party 
towards  Mr.  Bryan  with  accuracy  and  candor,  which  are,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  unusual  in  a  New  York  newspaper.  The  New  York  news- 
papers are,  as  a  rule,  totally  ignorant  of  the  popular  sentiment  prevail- 
ing in  the  country  at  large,  and  when  they  are  acquainted  with  it,  they 
are  apt  to  misrepresent  or  ignore  it  when  it  runs  counter  to  their  own 
views,  or  the  supposed  views  of  their  readers  and  patrons.  This  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  New  York  press  has  no  influence  whatever  in 
National  politics.  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  newspapers,  which  are 
not  "  metropolitan "  in  any  sense,  and  whose  very  names  are  hardly 
known  in  the  East,  any  one  of  which  had  more  influence  in  shaping  the 
issues  that  dominated  the  campaign  of  1896  than  the  entire  newspaper 
press  of  New  York  city  —  save  and  except  the  Evening  Post.  It  is 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  dislike  it  most,  that  the  Evening  Post 
exercises  a  large  indirect  influence,  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
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newspapers  which  must  be  read  by  editors  themselves,  and  which  thus 
reach  those  who  in  turn  reach  tlie  masses  of  the  people. 

How  curiously  out  of  touch  with  the  general  currents  of  popular  sen- 
timent the  New  York  newspapers  are  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
parade  they  have  been  making  these  last  few  days  over  the  "  snubs  " 
administered  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  Democratic  Club,  by  the  "  Tammany 
leaders,"  and  by  so-called  "  Gold  Democrats  "  generally.  The  alleged 
Democratic  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  quite  obviously  mag- 
nifying the  "  snubs,"'  under  the  impression  that  they  are  damaging  Mr. 
Bryan  and  weakening  his  hold  upon  his  party.  Not  one  of  them  seems 
in  the  least  aware  that  the  most  effective  way  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan  in 
the  eyes  of  his  party  would  be  to  pose  him  as  the  recipient  of  ostentatious 
courtesies  at  the  hands  of  the  "  Gold  Democrats  "  of  New  York,  and 
especially  of  the  Democratic  Club. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  West  and  South,  to  whom  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  has 
now  permanently  passed,  look  with  more  or  less  apprehension  upon 
Mr.  Bryan's  visit  to  the  East  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  campaign. 
They  would  have  been  genuinely  alarmed  had  he  been  tendered  an 
official  dinner  by  the  Democratic  Club,  and  accepted  it,  especially  if  the 
Whitney-Belmont  Democrats  had  been  prominent  among  the  guests.  The 
signers  of  the  Roosevelt-Fox  letter,  protesting  against  the  private  dinner 
to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  president  of  that  club,  seem  inclined  to  be  proud 
of  their  production,  yet  in  publishing  it  they  have  rendered  Mr.  Bryan 
the  very  greatest  service  it  was  in  their  power  to  render.  That  letter 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  delegates  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, if  there  were  any  doubt  of  his  practically  unanimous  nomination. 

The  Evening  Post  seems  to  be  the  only  journal  in  New  York  w^hich 
comprehends  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  political  situation.  It  is  out 
of  the  power  of  the  "  Gold  Democrats  "  of  the  East,  in  or  out  of  the 
Democratic  Club,  to  injure  or  discredit  Mr.  Bryan,  except  by  ostenta- 
tiously "  extending  courtesies  "  to  him.  So  long  as  they  will  "  snub  " 
him,  and  as  long  as  the  New  York  newspapers  will  shout  and  halloo 
over  the  "  snubs,"  Mr.  Bryan  can  visit  "  the  enemy's  country "  un- 
harmed, inspiriting  and  encouraging  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
which,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  and  South,  is  loyal  to  him,  and  f®r 
him  as  against  any  other  leader. 

One  of  the  points  which  you  deal  with  in  plain  language,  and  which 
ought  to  be  so  dealt  with,  is  the  illusion  of  the  "  Gold  Democrats  "  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Democratic  party  is  anxious  to  find 
some  compromise  ground  outside  the  Chicago  platform,  upon  which  to 
"  get  together  "  again.     It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  egre- 
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gious  misunderstanding  of  actual  party  sentiment.  Of  the  millions  of 
voters  who  voted  for  that  platform,  and  for  Mr.  Bryan,  standing  upon  it, 
I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  100,000  who  would  consent  to  the 
removal  of  one  line  from  the  Chicago  platform,  if  they  could  be  con- 
vinced that  by  so  doing  every  alleged  Democratic  voter  who  left  the 
party  in  1896  could  be  won  back.  Xor  is  this  due  simply  to  stubborn- 
ness of  conviction.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  believe  the  Chicago  platform  to  be  an  honest,  cour- 
ageous, and  accurate  expression  of  the  party's  principles.  But  they  also 
understand  fully,  in  addition,  that  any  concession,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  concession,  to  those  who  were  "  disloyal "  in  1896  would  lose  the 
party  ten  votes  for  every  one  that  it  would  win  back.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  convention  of  1900  will  make  some  additions  to  the 
platform  of  1896.  New  issues  will  be  dealt  with,  and  the  relative  em- 
phasis placed  upon  dominant  issues  is  likely  to  be  readjusted.  But  it 
may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  not  one  word  will  either  be  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  Chicago  platform  on  the  demand  of  any,  except 
those  who  avowedly  and  explicitly  accept  it  as  it  stands  to-day. 

In  the  matter  of  a  candidate  you  state  the  exact  truth  when  you  say 
that  "  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Bryanite  organization  (in  other  words,  of 
the  Democratic  party)  would  rather  see  McKinley  re-elected  than  to 
have  Bryan  set  aside  and  a  so-called  Democrat  elected,  who,  to  their 
minds,  would  run  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  favored  classes." 
The  Democrats  of  the  country  have  reached  the  stage  of  feeling  where 
they  are  resolutely  determined  that  no  one,  except  a  real  Democrat,  shall 
be  elected  President  by  Democratic  votes.  They  are  not  at  all  for  a 
nominal  party  victory  in  the  election  of  a  so-called  Democratic  President, 
who  in  office  would  be  simply  a  Republican  "  Me  too."  They  are  re- 
solved that  if  a  man  is  to  be  President  who  as  President  would  carry 
out  Republican  policies,  he  shall  be  elected  by  Republican  votes,  and 
that  the  Republican  party  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  all  he  does. 
And  they  are  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  shaken  in  their  resolve 
if  told  that  this  means  that  they  will  be  beaten  in  1900,  in  1904,  and  in 
1908;  nay,  not  if  they  are  assured  that  the  succession  of  Republican 
Presidents  will  stretch  out  like  the  shadowy  line  seen  in  Macbeth's  vision. 
Their  reply  is  that  z^'hcn  they  win  they  will  have  a  Democrat  for  Presi- 
dent, and  not  one  of  plutocracy's  puppets  masquerading  as  a  Democrat 
and  thwarting  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  people  who  elected  him. 

Finally,  to  dispose  of  one  more  illusion  which  you  also  have  indicated, 
if  the  so-called  Democrats  who  deserted  in  1896  return  to  the  militant 
Democracy,  they  must  come  back  not  as  leaders  but  as  followers.  A^  hat- 
ever  rank  they  formerly  held  in  the  party  organization  has  been  forfeited 
bv  their  own  act.     There  is  no  vindictiveness  of  feeling  towards  them, 
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no  desire  to  punish  them.  But  the  determination  is  absolute  that  none 
shall  shape  the  party's  policies,  select  its  candidates,  or  conduct  its 
campaigns,  but  those  whose  loyalty  is  above  suspicion.  If  another  can- 
didate were  substituted  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  if  there  were  even  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  that  the  selection  of  that  candidate  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  so-called  "  Gold  Democrats,''  he  would  be  buried  under  a 
majority  that  would  probably  exceed  3,000,000  votes. 

DEMOCRAT. 
New  York,  January  24. 


DEMOCRATIC  OBJECTION  TO  BRYAN. 

(The  Evening  Post,  January   27,    1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  The  writer  in  the  Evening  Post  of  the  25th  inst.,  assuming  the 
name  of  "  Democrat "  is  the  victim  of  a  Bryan  press  agent,  when  he 
declares  his  belief  that  the  "  snubs  "  from  Democrats  of  standing  and 
character  only  strengthened  that  candidate  with  his  followers. 

The  truth  is,  that  Southern  and  Western  Democrats  who  desire  the 
success  of  their  party  are  ready  to  throw  off  the  Bryan  incubus,  and,  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  administration  increase,  there  is  more  likelihood 
of  the  nomination  of  the  Democrat  who  would  unite  the  opponents  of 
McKinley. 

Bryan  is  McKinley's  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination;  that 
nomination  would  insure  the  President's  re-election. 

As  to  the  so-called  "  Gold  Democrats,"  they  do  not  object  to  Bryan 
on  account  of  his  unsound  financial  opinions  alone,  but  since  1896,  his 
continuous  and  noisy  hunt  for  renomination  has  demonstrated  his  un- 
soundness on  other  questions,  and  especially  his  lack  of  personal  quali- 
fication to  hold  an  office  of  the  highest  dignity. 

A  delegate  to  the  Indianapolis  convention  told  me  that  he  would 
to-day  rather  vote  for  Palmer,  Buckner,  or  for  any  man  of  such  charac- 
ter, even  on  the  Chicago  platform,  than  for  Bryan  on  the  Indianapolis 
platform. 

DEMOCRAT. 

New  York,  January  27. 
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DINNER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUB. 

(New   York    Sunday    News,    February  25,    1900.) 

The  officers  of  the  Democratic  Club,  including  the  president,  John  "W. 
Keller,  were  entertained  at  dinner  last  night  by  Perry  Belmont  in  his. 
home,  24  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 

There  were  also  present  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  from 
New  York  city;  Judge  Charles  H.  Truax,  president  of  the  Manhattan 
Club;  August  Belmont,  brother  of  the  host;  John  B.  McDonald,  the 
Rapid  Transit  road  contractor,  and  Congressman  Scudder,  who  repre- 
sents the  district  in  Congress  in  which  Mr.  Belmont  lives. 

Thirty  persons  in  all  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  resolutions  recently 
passed  by  the  club,  congratulating  Mr.  Belmont  upon  the  success  of  his 
year  of  presidency,  were  formally  presented  to  him,  having  been  en- 
grossed and  framed.  Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Belmont  and 
Keller  and  Judge  Thiax. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  POWER  AND  AN  IMPERIAL  TARIFF, 

(North  American  Review,  March,  1800.) 

The  result  of  the  exercise  by  the  President  of  what  is  known  as  "  the 
war  power  "  is  daily  becoming  more  evident.  Heretofore  "  the  United 
States  "  has  embraced  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  The  words  "throughout  the  United  States,"  which  are 
used  in  the  Constitution,  have  long  been  taken  to  mean  "within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  That  phrase 
is  employed  in  the  Thirteenth  x\mendment,  but  there  is  now  an  effort 
to  regard  "  the  United  States  "  as  confined  to  our  forty-five  States,  and, 
although  existing  statutes  have  extended  the  Constitution  over  all  our 
organized  territories,  there  is  a  persistent  attempt  to  place  our  newly 
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acquired  islands  outside  the  United  States  and  the  "  Union.''  If  we 
can  make  a  safe  inference  from  the  writings  of  their  leading  professors, 
even  our  universities  and  colleges  are  taking  sides  in  the  controversy; 
Harvard,  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  insisting  that  the 
Constitution  protects  only  States,  and  that  Congress  is  as  supreme  over 
our  new  islands  as  is  the  British  Parliament  over  its  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, while  Yale  and  Columbia  take  a  different  view. 

The  United  States  had  outlying  possessions  described  as  territories 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  England.  The  Constitution 
provided  for  them.  Later  other  outlying  possessions  came  by  cession 
from  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Eussia.  All  have  been  embraced  by 
the  words  "  United  States."  In  1853,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
^'  after  the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  California  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States."  If  the  decision  does  not  in  principle  cover  our 
new  islands,  it  must  be  because  of  the  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
two  treaties  of  1848  and  1898.  The  Mexican  treaty  declared:  ''The 
Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic  conformably  with  what  is 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged 
of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution." The  rent  Spanish  treaty  declared  "  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress."  Has  the 
recent  treaty  made  the  precedents  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  inappli- 
cable to  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippine  Islands?  The  words  "United 
States"  have,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  two  meanings:  One,  the 
political  corporation,  the  body  politic,  the  Government  now  at  "Washing- 
ton; the  other  refers  to  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  Since  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  there  has 
been  an  enormous  extension  of  Executive  power.  What  went  on  during 
a  previous  administration  while  President  and  Congress  were  contending 
over  the  question  of  recognizing  the  insurgent  Cubans  as  belligerents, 
may  have  accustomed  the  country  to  look  on  the  Executive  as  a  chief 
source  of  power  in  the  Spanish  question  then  impending. 

During  all  the  annoyances  of  the  last  half-century  endured  by  the 
United  States  from  Spain  in  Cuba,  England  has  headed  or  united  with 
the  concert  of  Europe  to  resist  our  intervention.  England  warned  Presi- 
dent Grant  against  doing  exactly  what  President  McKinley  did  twenty- 
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three  years  afterward.  In  1898  England  changed  her  policy,  and  when 
armed  hostilities  against  Spain  began,  the  prerogative  of  our  Executive 
known  as  the  "  war  power  "  was  brought  into  use  which,  as  the  President 
said  in  his  recent  annual  message,  only  Congress  can  end,  even  after  peace 
has  returned.  These  were  his  words :  "  Until  Congress  shall  have  made 
known  the  formal  expressions  of  its  will,  I  shall  use  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  in  those  distant  islands,  as  in  all  other  places  where 
our  flag  rightfully  floats."'  That  adroit  language  has  put  on  Congress 
the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  supremacy  of  military  rule. 

The  President  is  always,  in  peace  or  in  war,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  when  war  exists  there  flows  into  his  hands 
new  powers  and  duties.  Over  what  is  embraced  within  a  military  occupa- 
tion, or  a  conquest,  the  President  is  supreme.  During  the  war  of  1812 
serious  questions  of  "  war  power  "  on  land  did  not  arise.  But  during 
the  Mexican  War  they  did.  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  Col- 
onel Kearny  to  occupy  California  and  to  organize  a  temporary  military 
government.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  was  proclaimed  in  1848. 
Congress  in  18-49  extended  the  revenue  laws  over  California.  Owing  to 
delays  created  by  the  slavery  question,  California  was  never  organized 
as  a  Territory,  and  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  "  State  " 
in  1850.  California  had  been  governed  under  the  President's  '"'  war 
power,"  but  the  de  facto  government  then  existing  was  continued  till 
Congress  legislated,  and  Marcy  declared  that  the  President  will,  "  of 
course,  exercise  no  powers  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  for  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  our  Union."  The  exercise  of  such  "  war  power  "  was 
then  so  novel  that  the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  bombarded  the 
Executive  with  resolutions  inquiring  where  the  President  obtained  con- 
stitutional authority  to  govern  California. 

Excepting  by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  voting  of  men 
and  money  therefor,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  appropriating 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  Congress  has  had  little  to  do  with  initiating 
and  executing  the  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the  new  problems  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  Annual  Message.  The  record  of  the  written 
debates  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  negotiating  nations  makes  it 
indisputable  that  when  the  President  executed  the  August  protocol,  his 
judgment  was  in  suspense  regarding  the  future  of  the  Philippines. 
There  was  ample  time  to  convene  the  Senate,  but  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  the  President  on  his  official  responsibility.     That  was  his 
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prerogative  right.  He  could  not  make  a  treaty  binding  on  the  United 
States  till  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  had  consented  to  it,  but  it  would 
not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been  easy  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  treaty  with  Spain  which  had  been  already  signed.  When  it  had 
been  ratified  the  House  was  morally  bound  to  vote  an  appropriation  of 
the  needed  twenty  millions.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  by  sending  to 
Paris  as  his  plenipotentiaries  three  experienced,  able  and  trusted  Sena- 
tors, the  President  took  the  Senate  into  the  negotiations.  His  plenipo- 
tentiaries must,  in  theory,  obey  him,  even  when  they  are  Senators,  and 
in  voting  as  Senators  on  ratification,  it  is  improbable  that  they  would 
repudiate  their  own  work  as  negotiators. 

Those  who  now  examine  the  official  papers  emanating  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  publicity  has  been  given,  and  which  assign  reasons  for 
the  protocol  of  August,  1898,  and  for  the  treaty  itself,  must  be  impressed 
by  the  sterility  of  information  therein  contained.  The  Constitution  has 
not  been  violated,  but  how  omnipotent  has  been  the  Executive  during 
nearly  two  years! 


II. 

The  natives  of  the  ceded  islands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
without  their  consent,  and  a  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  used  as  a  ground  for  criticism  of  the  treaty.  Some  modern  treaties 
have  contained  stipulations  for  obtaining  such  consent;  but,  in  general, 
the  engagements  in  treaties  of  transfer  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to  give 
the  inhabitants  time  and  right  to  decide  to  remain  in  the  ceded  country, 
or  to  depart  therefrom.  Such  engagements  existed  in  the  cessions  to 
the  United  States  by  France,  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  free  white  inhabit- 
ants remaining  were  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  terri- 
tories ceded  were  to  be,  in  due  time,  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  That  was  deemed  a 
compliance  with  the  requirement  regarding  "  consent  of  the  governed." 
The  recent  treaty  with  Spain  was  negotiated  on  a  different  basis,  com- 
pelled probably  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  insisted  on  a  stipulation  that  the  natives 
should,  like  those  born  in  Spain,  have  a  right  to  choose  their  nationality. 
In  the  twenty-first  protocol  they  appear  as  saying: 

"  The  American  Commission  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain  to 
choose  the  citizenship  with  which,  up  to  the  present,  they  have  been 
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clothed,  and  nevertheless  this  right  of  choosing,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  human  beings,  has  been  constantly  respected  since 
the  day  on  which  man  was  first  emancipated  from  serfdom.  This  sacred 
right  has  been  respected  in  treaties  of  territorial  cession  concluded  in 
modern  times." 

To  that  the  American  plenipotentiaries  replied: 

"  An  analysis  of  this  article  will  show  that  Spanish  subjects,  natives 
of  Spain,  are  allowed  a  year's  time  in  which,  by  the  simple  process 
of  stating  in  a  court  of  record  their  intention  so  to  do,  they  may  pre- 
serve their  allegiance  to  Spain.  Such  persons  have  the  fullest  right 
to  dispose  of  their  property  or  remove  from  the  territory,  or,  remain- 
ing, to  continue  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  or  elect  the  nationality  of  the 
new  territory.  As  to  natives,  their  status  and  civil  rights  are  left  to 
Congress,  which  will  enact  laws  to  govern  the  ceded  territory.  This 
is  no  more  than  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  governing  power  to 
control  these  important  relations  under  the  new  government.  The 
Congress  of  a  country  which  never  has  enacted  laws  to  oppress  or 
abridge  the  rights  of  residents  within  its  domain,  and  whose  laws  permit 
the  largest  liberty,  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  property,  may  safely  be  trusted  not  to  depart  from  its  well- 
settled  practice  in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It 
is  true  that  the  Spanish  Commissioners  propose  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  nationality  supplementing  the  one  offered  by  them  as  to  nationality 
of  Spanish  subjects,  which  provides  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  other  than  Spanish  subjects  shall  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  Spanish  nationality  within  one  year  after  the  exchange  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  This  would  permit  all  the  uncivilized  tribes  which  have 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain,  as  well  as  foreign  residents  of 
the  islands,  to  elect  to  create  for  themselves  a  nationality  other  than 
the  one  in  control  of  territory,  while  enjoying  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  the  laws  of  the  local  sovereignty.  This  would  create  an  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs  leading  to  complications  and  discord  important  to 
avoid." 

There  is  still  a  valid  reason  why  Congress  should  execute  the  treaty 
in  a  way  to  give  the  natives  the  rights  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  the  treaty  definitely  excluding  the  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "  war  powers  "  in  the  determination  of  those  civil  rights.  Halleck, 
in  the  chapter  of  his  International  Law  on  "  The  Eights  of  Complete 
Conquest,"  points  the  way.     He  says  that  the  rule  of  public  law  with 
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respect  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory  is 
no  longer  to  be  interpreted  as  absolutely  unconditional,  acquired  by 
con(|uest  or  transfer,  and  handed  over  by  treaty,  as  a  thing  assignable 
by  contract  and  without  the  consent  of  the  subject.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  choose  to  leave  it  on  its  transfer,  they  have,  in 
general,  the  right  to  do  so.  He  then  quotes  from  a  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall : 

"  On  the  transfer  of  territory  the  relations  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
former  sovereign  are  dissolved.  The  same  act  which  transfers  their 
country  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  zcho  remain  iti  it." 

"  This  rule,*'  Halleck  says,  "  is  the  most  just,  reasonable  and  con- 
venient which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
conqueror  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  his  subjects  and  who 
prefer  to  continue  aliens;  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  the  subjects  of  the  new  State;  and  it  is  not  unjust  toward  those 
who  determine  not  to  become  its  subjects.  According  to  this  rule, 
domicile,  as  understood  and  defined  in  puljlic  law,  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather  is  the  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
that  question  is  to  be  decided." 


III. 

Under  the  Constitution,  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
must  be  published  from  time  to  time."  All  money  received  l)y  tax 
gatherers,  or  collectors  of  customs,  must,  in  time  of  peace,  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be  expended  by  an 
appropriation  by  Congress,  to  be  examined  and  certified  by  the  proper 
accounting  and  auditing  officers  of  the  Treasury.  The  power  to  modify 
tariff  laws  was  committed  to  Congress. 

The  danger  of  pressure  by  importers  and  taxpayers  upon  the  Execu- 
tive was  deemed  too  great  to  permit  any  discretion  to  be  lodged  there. 
Since  April  11,  1899,  and  for  some  time  before  that,  the  power  to  levy 
duties  on  merchandise  imported  into  our  new  islands,  and  internal  taxes 
therein,  has  been  exercised  by  the  "War  Department,  and  the  rates  of 
those  import  duties  and  taxes  varied  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  Execu- 
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tive.  Executive  orders  under  the  "  war  power  "  to  that  effect  have  been 
made  applicable  in  Cuba,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  following  is  a  sample: 

"  War  Department,  Washington, 
"July  13th,  1898. 

"  The  following  Order  of  the  President  is  published  for  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

"Executive  Mansion,  July  12th,  1898. 

"  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby 
order  and  direct  that  upon  the  occupation  and  possession  of  any  ports 
and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  tariff  duties  and  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  a 
military  contribution,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  thereof 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  the  ports  and  places  so  occupied. 
Questions  arising  under  said  tariff  and  regulations  shall  be  decided  by 
the  General  in  Command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  those  islands. 

"  Necessary  and  authorized  expenses  for  the  administration  of  said 
tariff  and  regulations  shall  be  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder.  Ac- 
curate accounts  of  collections  and  expenditures  shall  be  kept  and  ren- 
dered to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

(Signed)  "WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 

"  Upon  the  occupation  of  any  ports,  or  places,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  the  foregoing  order  will  be 
proclaimed  and  enforced. 

(Signed)  "  R.  A.  ALGER, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

The  Republican  leaders  are  restive  under  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  regarding  duties  to  be  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  American  Continent  upon  imports  from  our  new  islands. 
Those  who  negotiated  and  ratified  the  treaty  with  Spain  sliould  have  con- 
sidered that.  There  is  a  way  by  which  those  who  dread  the  effect  upon 
certain  voters  of  conceding  free  trade  between  the  before-mentioned 
ports  can  perhaps  avoid  the  anticipated  political  consequences  to  them- 
selves. They  might  promote  a  suit  which  would  carry  the  question  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  prompt  judgment.  Unless  the  precedents  in 
previous  cases  should  be  set  aside,  the  result  must  be  that  absolute  free 
Vol.  VI  — 9 
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trade  has  existed  since  April  11,  1899,  and  that  such  free  trade  can  not 
be  prevented  by  Congress  unless  our  new  islands  shall  again  become 
foreign  territory,  which  is  inadmissible. 


IV. 

There  have  been  suggested  these  three  ways  of  Congressional  dealing 
with  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippines: 

First.  A  concession  to  the  natives  of  powers  of  self-government  and 
home  y\\\q,  with  independence  more  or  less  qualified  under  Congressional 
supervision. 

Second.  Euling  the  islands  as  colonies  in  the  way  Great  Britain  rules 
her  dependency,  India,  and  her  Crown  colonies,  on  the  theory  of  an 
unlimited  power  in  Congress  to  govern  them  under  the  recent  treaty 
as  a  peculiar  estate  outside  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Third.  Assimilation  of  the  new  islands  to  the  conditions  of  New 
Mexico,  for  example,  and  governing  them  as  our  territories  are  now 
governed. 

The  first  plan  is  sternly  condemned  by  the  President  in  his  late 
Annual  Message.  He  has  not  distinctly  commended  any  other  plan, 
but  what  he  said  plainly  indicated  his  preference  for  a  continuance  of 
his  "  war  power  " — "  belligerent  right  " —  as  he  describes  it. 

The  second  is  the  favorite  of  Republican  leaders. 

While  the  President  is  reticent,  his  present  Secretary  of  War,  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  in  matters  of  constitu- 
tional law,  has,  in  his  recent  Annual  Report,  spoken  definitely,  clearly 
and  concisely.     The  following  is  what  he  said: 

"  I  assume,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  successfully  disputed, 
that  (1)  all  acquisition  of  territory  under  this  treaty  was  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  belonged  to  the  United  States,  because  it  was  a  nation, 
and  for  that  reason  was  endowed  with  the  powers  essential  to  national 
life,  and  (2)  that  the  United  States  has  all  the  powers  in  respect  of 
territory  which  it  has  thus  acquired,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  ter- 
ritory, which  any  nation  in  the  world  has  in  respect  of  territory  which 
it  has  acquired  (3)  as  between  the  people  of  the  ceded  islands  and  the 
United  States  the  former  are  subject  to  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the 
latter,  controlled  by  no  legal  limitations,  except  those  which  may  be 
found  in  the  treaty  of  cession;  that  (4)  the  people  of  the  islands  have  no 
right  to  ha.ve  them  treated  as  States,  (5)  or  to  have  them  treated  as  terri- 
tories previously  held  by  the  United  States  have  been  treated,  or  (6)  to 
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assert  a  legal  right  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  was 
established  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  themselves,  and  to  meet 
the  conditions  existing  upon  this  continent,  or  to  assert  against  the 
United  States  any  legal  right  whatever  not  found  in  the  treaty. 

"  (7)  The  people  of  the  ceded  islands  have  acquired  a  moral  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  which  we  have  declared  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  which  are  the  essential  safeguards  of  every  individual 
against  the  powers  of  government,  not  because  those  provisions  were 
enacted  for  them,  but  because  they  are  essential  limitations  inherent 
in  the  very  existence  of  the  American  government.  To  illustrate: 
(8)  The  people  of  Puerto  Eico  have  not  the  right  to  demand  that  duties 
should  be  uniform  as  between  Puerto  Eico  and  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  provision  of  the  Constitution  prescribing  uniformity  of  duties 
throughout  the  United  States  was  not  made  for  them,  (9)  but  was 
a  provision  of  expediency,  solely  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  United  States  upon  the  continent  of  North  America;  (10)  but  the 
people  of  Puerto  Eico  are  entitled  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation, 
that  no  law  shall  be  passed  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  etc., 
because  our  nation  has  declared  these  to  be  rights  belonging  to  all  men. 

(11)  Observance  of  them  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  our  government. 

(12)  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  delegation  of  power  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  any  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
officer,  which  should  carry  the  right  to  violate  these  rules  toward  any 
one  anywhere ;  and  there  is  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  every  man  who  voluntarily  submits  himself  or 
is  submitted  to  our  dominion  that  they  shall  be  observed  as  between  our 
government  and  him,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  upon  Congress,  '  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States,'  Congress  will  hold  itself  bound  by  those  limitations 
which  arise  from  the  law  of  its  own  existence." 

For  convenience  the  foregoing  has  been  divided  by  numerals. 

In  the  debate  over  the  purchase  and  government  of  Louisiana,  every 
question  of  constitutional  law  was  considered  that  has  been  presented 
by  the  acquisition  of  our  new  islands.  Democrats  argued  that  Federal- 
ists played  upon  words  when  they  endeavored  to  discriminate  between 
the  inherent  powers  of  a  "  nation  "  of  States  united,  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  created  by  the  Constitution. 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  chaos  of  opinions  over  such  argu- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  luminous  pen  of  Marshall,  brought 
order  out  of  disorder.     He  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida: 

"  They  do  not  share  in  the  government  till  Florida  shall  become  a 
State.  In  the  meantime,  Florida  continues  to  be  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  empowers  Congress  '  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States' 
Perhaps  the  powers  governing  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self-govern- 
ment, may  result  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the 
source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

As  to  Secretary  Root's  first  proposition,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our 
treaty-making  power  could  and  did  acquire  our  new  islands,  but  that 
treaty-making  power  had  the  needed  authority  therefor,  not  l)ecause 
the  United  States  constitute  a  "  nation,"  but  because  it  was  imparted  by 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Of  the  second  proposition,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington is  sovereign  and  independent  in  its  domestic  as  well  as  its  foreign 
affairs,  with  aK^olute  and  exclusive  authority  within  its  own  territory, 
which  embraces  the  right  to  make  such  fundamental  law  and  such 
statutes  as  it  pleases,  but  the  pending  question  is  whether  or  not  our 
existing  Constitution  restrains  Congress  in  the  execution  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Paris  Treaty. 

The  third  proposition  recognizes  that  (jucstion.  As  sovereignty  is 
the  power  to  govern,  the  people  of  the  ceded  islands  are,  by  the  treaty, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Its  ninth  article  stipulates 
that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives  thereof  shall  be 
determined  by  Congress,  but  that  stipulation  has  not  ousted  all  control 
by  the  Constitution  over  Congress  when  making  its  determination. 

*  The  fourth  may  be  agreed  to,  and  as  to  the  fifth,  the  natives  under 
the  treatv  have  no  right  to  demand  anything  except  that  Congress 
"  determine  "  their  civil  rights  and  political  status,  but  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  may  insist  that  the  new  islands  shall  be  treated  by  Con- 
gress as  other  territories  of  the  United  States,  including  those  ceded 
by  France,  Spain  and  Mexico,  have  been  treated. 

As  to  the  sixth,  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares  it  to  be 
established  "for  ourselves  and  our  posterity."     It  makes  no  mention 
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of  conditions  existing  on  this  continent,  excepting  that  it  had  ])een 
framed  "  for  the  United  States  of  America."  The  last  clause  of  the 
sixth  proposition  takes  us  around  in  a  circle  to  the  old  question  of  the 
power  of  a  treaty  to  modify  the  fundamental  law  of  the  existence  of 
our  Government. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Secretary  of  War  has  contended  that  our  Con- 
stitution does  not  extend  over  the  natives  of  the  new  islands,  and  they 
cannot  appeal  to  it,  but  in  the  seventh  proposition  he  concedes  they 
can  appeal  to  it  on  the  ground  of  morals.  How  and  why  in  regard  to 
moral  rights  if  not  legal  rights?  Could  the  Supreme  Court  pronounce 
unconstitutional  a  determination  by  Congress  of  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  natives  which  would  violate  their  moral  rights? 

The  eighth  and  ninth  propositions  aflirm  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Constitution  is  only  to  be 
enforced  "■  upon  the  Continent  of  North  America,-"  and  therefore  a 
higher  or  lower  rate  of  duties  on  similar  imports  can  be  collected  in 
the  ports  of  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippines  than  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  f  Ithough  the  Constitution  declares  that  "  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

The  eighth  and  ninth  propositions  also  raise  the  inquiry  whether  or 
not  the  Constitution  compels  absolute  free  trade  between  our  new  islands 
and  our  ports  on  the  North  American  Continent,  and  at  its  threshold 
stands  the  now  well-known  Supreme  Court  case  of  Loughborough  z's. 
Blake,  declaring  that  "  our  territories  are  a  part  of  our  society  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  looking  forward  to  a  complete  equality  as  soon  as  a  state  of 
manhood  is  obtained."  The  question  involved  in  that  case  was  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  throughout  the  United  States,"  and  these  were 
MarshalFs  words: 

''  The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives  to  Congress  the  '  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises '  for  the  purposes 
thereinafter  mentioned.  This  grant  is  general  without  limitation  as  to 
place.  It  consequently  extends  to  all  places  over  which  the  government 
extends.  If  this  could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  is  removed  by  the  subse- 
quent words,  which  modify  the  grant.  These  words  are :  '  But  all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modification  of  the  power 
extends  to  places  to  which  the  power  itself  does  not  extend.  The  power 
then  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises  may  be  exercised, 
and  must  be  exercised,  throughout  the  United  States.  Does  this  term 
designate  the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  American  empire? 
Certainly  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one  answer.     It  is  the  name 
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given  to  our  great  Republic,  which  is  composed  of  States  and  territories. 
The  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  is  not 
less  within  the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania;  and  it 
is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  uni- 
formity in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties  and  excises  should  be 
observed  in  the  one  than  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  which  include  direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive  with 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and  since  the 
latter  extends  throughout  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power 
to  impose  direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout  the  United  States." 

That  is  a  clear  judicial  precedent,  and  later  there  was  an  executive 
precedent  which  should  now  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Whigs  in  Congress,  during  and  after  the  Mexican  War, 
annoyed  the  Polk  Administration  with  numberless  inquiries  respecting 
its  power  to  tax  imports  into  California  and  to  lay  taxes  in  Xew  Mexico 
after  peace  with  Mexico  had  been  proclaimed  in  July,  1848.  Eobert  J. 
Walker  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  he 
informed  the  collectors  of  customs  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  "  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended  over ''  Cali- 
fornia, and  customs  duties  there  applied  according  to  the  rates  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1846. 

At  that  time,  an  illustrious  New  Yorker  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  who  was,  like  its  present  chief,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
there  was  also  in  military  command  over  California  General  Persifer 
Smith,  reputed  as  wise  a  lawyer  as  he  was  efficient  in  the  control  of  a 
military  department.  Marcy  held  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  military  government  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  California  "under  the  laws  of  war,  ceased  to  derive  its  authority 
from  this  source  of  power."  The  end  of  the  war,  he  added,  left  a 
government  dc  facto  in  full  operation,  "  with  the  presumed  consent  of 
the  people  "'  until  Congress  should  provide  a  government,  and  that  such 
dc  facto  government  as  existed  must  obey  the  Federal  Constitution.  No 
duties  could  be  levied  in  California  on  articles  imported  from  any  State 
or  territory,  nor  could  they  be  levied  in  any  part  of  the  country  on  the 
products  of  California.  Secretary  Root  may  argue  that  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  was  intended,  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
to  make  those  precedents  inapplicable  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines.    He  must  then  contend  with  Marshall  and  Marcy. 

After  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the  propositions  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
previous  ones,  and  especially  with  the  third,  which  had  affirmed  that 
Congress  in  governing  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  will  be  "  controlled 
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by  no  legal  limitations,  except  those  which  may  be  found  in  the  treaty 
of  cession."  The  tenth  declares  that  the  natives  are  entitled  to  insist 
on  three  of  the  enumerated  guarantees  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
because  the  United  States  has  declared  those  guarantees  to  belong  to" 
everybody,  because  observance  of  them  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  because  there  is  an  implied  contract  that  Congress  will 
observe  the  three  guarantees.  When  and  where  have  those  three  been 
made  "  a  part  of  the  nature  of  our  government "  to  the  exclusion  of 
others?  They  are  not  specially  referred  to  in  the  treaty.  Why  those, 
any  more  than  guarantees  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  unwarranted  trial 
and  conviction  for  crime,  juryless  civil  trials,  and  even  uniform  taxes 
and  customs  duties? 

The  Secretary  of  War  seems  confident  that  the  recent  treaty,  and  not 
the  Constitution,  is  the  test  of  the  authority  of  Congress  over  Puerto 
Eico  and  the  Philippines.  He  has  perfect  trust,  no  doubt,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  present  Congress  and  of  the  President.  Yet,  he  manifests 
an  uneasiness  over  what  a  possible  future  Congress  and  President  may 
do,  if  the  islands  be  left  exposed  to  legislation  unrestrained  by  the  Con- 
stitution. That  he  prefers  to  rely  on  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our  fun- 
damental law  rather  than  on  its  letter  is  perhaps  immaterial  provided 
the  judicial  power  can,  in  a  proper  case,  sit  in  judgment  on  whatever 
Congress  may  do.     The  essential  thing  is  Constitutional  control. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  just  ending  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  power  of  Congress  over  national 
possessions  outside  of  States,  whether  territories  or  dependencies,  was 
affected  by  the  slavery  problem.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  the  "  needful 
rules  and  regulations  "  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  set  aside  as  not 
applicable  to  possessions  acquired  by  cession,  and  power  to  govern  was, 
in  that  case,  based  on  the  power  to  acquire,  accompanied  by  a  denial  of 
unrestricted  right  to  rule  over  them  as  colonies  or  dependent  provinces. 
After  the  war  of  secession  the  "  needful  rules  and  regulations  "  clause 
was  revived  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  territories  was  vested 
therein  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  always  subject  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Constitution. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 
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DEMOCRATS  MAY  WIN. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  WILL  BE  NATIONAL  SUCCESS  — NO 
TIME  FOR  CHICAGO  PLATFORM. 

(New  York   World,   April  2,  1900.) 

Perry  Belmont,  who  supported  Palmer  and  Buckner,  in  1896,  thinks 
that  the  Democrats  have  a  great  opportunity  to  elect  a  President.  He 
said  yesterday: 

"  The  McKinley  party  is  assailing  and  Democrats  are  defending  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court.  On  that  issue  the  Democratic 
party  can  win,  provided  it  selects  candidates  in  whom  the  country  can 
have  confidence.  Those  who  have  themselves  attacked  the  integrity  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  standing  on  the  Chicago  platform,  are  disqualified 
from  leading  in  such  an  issue.  The  most  violent  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration that  is  heing  made  is  the  assertion  that  even  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  1896  is  preferable  now.  If  that  is  the  case  how  assured  is 
Democratic  success  upon  new  issues  with  a  candidate  representing  them ! 

'•  The  Republican  contention  is  that  Congress  when  legislating  for 
any  ])art  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  forty-five  States  is  free  to 
prescribe  such  laws  as  it  pleases,  and  that  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain 
has  given  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  unrestrained 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Democratic  party  is  on  firm 
ground.  The  treaty-making  power,  as  well  as  Congress,  must  obey  the 
Constitution.  That  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  the  law 
of  the  land  until  reversed  by  the  court. 

"  The  treaty  with  Spain  must  be  made  to  conform  thereto.  The  Re- 
publican leaders  are  repeating  a  party  shibboleth  that  '  the  Constitution 
was  made  for  the  people,  not  the  ])eople  for  the  Constitution.'  The 
Constitution  was  ordained  for  liberty  and  justice  —  both  denied  to  the 
Porto  Ricans  by  the  McKinley  party.  They  are  entitled  to  immediate 
recognition  whether  creating  a  precedent  for  the  Philippines  or  not. 

"Even  under  Spanish  rule  the  Porto  Ricans  had  deputies  in  the  Cortes 
at  Madrid.  Why  should  they  not  have  territorial  representation  at 
Washington?  Tlie  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party  are  growing 
brighter  daily  on  this  great  constitutional  issue." 
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ADMIRAL  DEWEY'S  CANDIDACY. 

(New  York  Times,   Thursday,  April  5,   1900.) 

Ex-Congressman  Perr\'  Belmont  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee.—  Admiral  Dewey's  nomination  would  be  a  glorious  ending  of 
ihe  dead  issues  of  1896.  He  reminds  the  country  of  an  important  truth 
when  he  says  that  the  "  office  of  the  President  is  not  such  a  Yevy  diffi- 
cult one  to  fill."  It  was  never  intended  that  the  qualifications  for  that 
great  office  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  American 
people  every  four  years  to  find  a  man  to  fill  it.  He  expresses  a  Demo- 
cratic idea  of  the  office  when  he  says  that  "its  duties  are  mainly  to 
execute  the  laws  of  Congress,"  thus  recognizing  the  theory  of  popular 
representation.  The  President  is  not  a  great  and  brilliant  ruler  of  the 
country,  but  he  should  be  its  most  honored  public  servant.  The  ma- 
chinery of  our  Government  is,  like  that  of  a  great  battleship,  so  per- 
fectly adjusted  that  the  great  office  of  President  can  be  filled  by  the 
average  citizen  with  safety  to  the  country  if  he  doesn't  try  to  do  too 
much.  We  have  needed  for  some  time  a  common-sense  view  like  this 
of  the  Presidency. 

(Brooklyn  Dally   Eagle,   .\prll  12,   1900.) 

In  talking  to-day  in  regard  to  the  candidacy  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
Mr.  Belmont  said: 

"  A  man  who  has  rendered  to  his  country-  the  services  that  Admiral 
Dewey  has  and  thereby  gained  the  united  good-wall  of  all  patriotic 
x\mericans  without  distinction  of  party,  and  who  voluntarily  exposed 
himself  to  the  criticism  and  misrepresentation  of  partisan  politics,  is 
entitled  to  consideration,  respect  and  gratitude.  He  has  the  simplicity, 
honesty  and  straightfonvardness  of  a  sailor,  but  he  also  has,  as  an 
officer  who  has  commanded  a  battleship  or  a  squadron  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  executive  qualities  of  the  highest  order. 

"  After  the  great  victory  at  Manila  he  displayed  the  rarest  tact,  dis- 
cretion and  political  foresight.  If  a  patriotic  and  far-seeing  Democratic 
convention  should  accept  him  as  a  candidate  for  President,  he  would 
certainly  be  elected.  So  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned, 
with  Admiral  Dewey  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  we  could  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, the  local  tickets  would  be  largely  successful  and  the  Democratic 
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delegation  to  Congress  would  be  increased  and  the  electoral  vote  of 
New  York  would  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  cause. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  Xew  York  delegates  to  Kansas 
City  will  be  composed  of  representative  Democrats  uninstructed  in 
order  that  they  may  be  free  to  select  a  candidate  who  can  unite  the 
party. 

"  Some  Democratic  politicians  declare  that  Admiral  Dewey  should 
have  made  known  his  present  intention  at  the  time  of  his  triumphal 
arrival.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  after  a  long  absence  from  his 
country  it  has  taken  him  some  time  to  realize  that  the  two  great  political 
parties  are  thoroughly  entangled  and  bound  up  in  the  candidacy  of 
only  two  men.  President  McKinley  and  the  defeated  candidate  of  the 
last  presidential  campaign." 

(New   York   World,   April   13,    1900.) 

The  following  dispatch  was  received  by  The  World  last  night: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  April  12. 
'*  To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

"  In  the  emergency  of  the  Democratic  party  a  representative  delega- 
tion of  New  York  Democrats  should  go  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
uninstructed  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  select  a  candidate  who 
can  unite  the  party. 

"PEEEY  BELMONT, 

"  Member  Democratic  State  Convention,  First  District." 

(New  York  Tribune,   April  14,   1900.) 

Mr.  Belmont  declined  to-day  to  discuss  the  movement  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Admiral  Dewey's  candidacy.  "  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  purposes  of  the  New  York  Democratic  leaders,''  he  said,  however. 
"  Their  chief  desire  is  to  ascertain  popular  sentiment  and  to  guide 
themselves  accordingly,  choosing  a  candidate  who  will  unite  the  party. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  growing  popularity  of  Admiral  Dewey. 
After  the  great  victory  of  Manila  he  displayed  the  rarest  tact,  discretion 
and  political  foresight.  Some  Democratic  politicians  declare  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey  should  have  made  known  his  intention  at  the  tim6  of  his- 
triumphal  arrival.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  after  a  long  absence 
from  his  country  it  has  taken  him  some  time  to  realize  that  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  thoroughly  entangled  and  bound  up  in  the 
candidacies  of  only  two  men.  President  McKinley  and  the  defeated 
candidate  of  the  last  presidential  campaign." 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

(Written  for  the  New  York  Times.  April  8,  1900.) 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  defending  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court;  if  upon  that  issue  the  approaching  Democratic  National 
Convention  nominates  candidates  in  whom  the  country  can  have  con- 
fidence, the  present  administration  will  have  little  chance  of  another 
four  years  of  power.  Those  Democrats  whose  course  has  hitherto 
pointed  to  repudiation,  the  degradation  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  politi- 
cal control,  and  to  an  unconstitutional  impairment  of  the  obligations 
and  interference  with  the  freedom  of  contracts,  can  not  expect  to  suc- 
cessfully lead  the  party  waging  the  campaign  upon  a  great  constitutional 
issue.  The  Eepublican  contention  that  Congress,  when  legislating  for 
any  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  forty-five 
States  in  the  Union,  is  at  liberty  to  prescribe  such  laws  as  it  deems  best, 
and  that  by  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  sovereignty  over  Porto  Eico 
and  the  Philippines  has  been  established  unrestrained  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  an  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  ridicule  those  who  cling  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  our  fundamental  law  and  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  Tweed  was  at  the  summit  of  his  eminence  as  an  organizer  for 
the  plunder  of  the  people  by  corrupt  legislation  and  venal  executive 
administration,  he  said  to  an  associate  Avho  suggested  that  a  proposed 
law  in  the  interest  of  knavery  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  New 
York:    "  What  is  the  Constitution  among  friends?  " 

By  a  sort  of  evolution  of  corporate  and  individual  wealth  beyond  the 
imagination  of  the  average  man  to  conceive,  all  demanding  new  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  earnings,  in  this  period  of  what  is  called 
imperialism  in  nations  and  their  politics,  of  tariff  syndicates  and  their 
politics,  there  is  impatience  with  the  restraints  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  its  final  interpretation  by  the  judicial  power.  But  for  that 
which  is  Constitutional,  lawful,  and  honest  in  its  methods  of  acquire- 
ment and  use  the  law  of  the  land  will  give  adequate  protection. 

Acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
ing the  new  possessions  was  not  a  spontaneous  preference  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  islands,  nor  the  original  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  own  country.  It  was  "  a  leap  in  the  dark."  The  admin- 
istration at  Washington  had  not  thought  out  the  new  problem.     Specu- 
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lators  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  because  they  contemplated  great 
government  expenditures  of  money.  Admirers  of  England's  new  policy, 
whose  imagination  had  been  inflamed  by  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  welcomed 
our  new  policy  for  the  Philippines,  but  had  little  thought  of  its  military 
consequences,  which  compelled  Mr.  Balfour  to  protest  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  "  I  myself  am  not  one  of  those  who  watch  imperial  expan- 
sion wholly  without  misgiving  or  wholly  without  anxiety.  I  think  it  is 
necessary,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart." 
In  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  South  African  situation  the  British  Prime 
Minister  complained  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  even  the  British  Con- 
stitution (although  its  interpretation,  unlike  our  own,  is  uncontrolled 
by  any  judicial  power,  and  the  Queen  and  Parliament  can  any  moment 
throw  it  into  the  Thames)  is  not  an  efficient  fighting  instrument,  and  that 
it  hampers  imperialistic  preparations  for  an  adequate  defense  of  that 
modern  British  Empire  which  Eep'ublican  leaders  at  Washington  would 
imitate  in  our  America.  Our  written  Constitution  must  control  the 
sword,  but  in  the  new  British  Empire  chartered  companies  are  the 
mightier. 

It  is  a  lack  of  provision  for  the  future  which  has  made  Republican 
leaders  averse  to  coming  into  close  quarters  with  the  new  situation. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  twenty-million  purchase  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  so  humiliating.  First,  they  deny  that  the  purchase  is  now 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  is  independent,  or  is  a  part  of  any  for- 
eign country.  They  fear  to  legislate,  be  it  ever  so  little,  lest  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  Supreme  Court  be  extended  to  them.  Finally,  they  deny 
that  the  Constitution  teaches  and  applies  by  any  inherent  force  through 
the  agency  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  exerted; 
and  yet  they  teach  that  in  time  of  profound  peace  the  President,  or 
the  army,  unaided  by  Congress,  must  rule  the  purchase  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty  signed  by  him.  Even  the  more  conservative  leaders  of  the 
McKinley  party  do  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  fad  of  imperialism, 
fight  manfully  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  for  the  Union  as  it  is,  or  the 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  they  stand;  but  whisper  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  not,  in  the  interest 
of  the  new  imperial  powers  for  Congress  and  the  President,  overthrow 
its  former  decisions.  Insensibility  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution  and  of  its  amendments  is  a  distinct 
weakness  in  the  Republican  contention. 

One  Republican  Senator  put  the  contention  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion "  to  establish  and  maintain  such  governmental  control  as  the  situa- 
tion may  demand."  Had  he  said  "  Constitution  "  instead  of  "  situation  " 
it  would  have  been  well.     In  the  President's  messages  the  use  of  the 
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word  "  Constitution  "  is  avoided  as  if  it  were  a  pestilent  microbe.  What 
ife  the  reason?  Our  fundamental  law  blocks  the  way  to  the  schemes  of 
M  hat  has  been  called  "  imperialism."  To-day  it  is  the  Constitution,  next 
it  will  be  Congress,  that  is  in  the  way. 

The  impulse  of  patriotism  and  the  wish  to  save  our  public  officials 
from  foreign  criticism  dictates  a  resistance  to  the  suspicion  that,  after 
il  was  decided  to  demand  from  Spain  a  cession  of  the  Philippines,  the 
]'re6ident  and  the  Eepublican  hierarchy  devised  the  stipulation  of  the 
recent  treaty,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  threatening  issue,  now 
pending.  What  is  the  issue?  A  Senator  from  Vermont  presented  it 
as  follows :  "  That  by  ,the  recent  treaty  the  United  States  have  taken 
sovereignty  over  our  new  islands,  to  exercise  it  unrestrained  by  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  Constitution."  He  endeavored  to  defend  the  resolution 
by  a  speech  which  followed  the  lines  laid  down,  even  before  the  treaty 
with  Spain  had  been  ratified,  by  two  learned  professors  of  law  in 
Harvard  University,  Thayer  and  Langdell.  Their  exposition  was  in 
effect  that  the  term  "  United  States  "  as  used  in  the  Constitution  now 
means  either  the  political  corporation,  the  body  politic  created  thereby, 
or  the  States  united  thereby,  and  it  does  not  embrace  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  territorial  possessions  of  colonies  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  The  word  or  descriptive  name  that  embraces  all  com- 
bined is  not  disclosed.  Hence  the  affirmation  by  the  Senator  that 
Congress,  whenever  it  shall  see  fit  to  enter  new  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  can  go 
there  unaccompanied  by  that  Constitution  by  which  alone  Congress  was 
created,  and  now  exists,  and  holds  whatever  powers  it  has.  The  speech 
upholding  the  resolution  and  the  utterances  of  other  leading  Eepubli- 
cans  make  the  broader  claim  that,  unless  controlled  by  a  treaty  or  l)y  a 
law  hampering  itself,  the  Constitution  is  not  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  Congress,  nor  prevents  Congress  from  doing  what  it  pleases  in  the 
territory. 

It  logically  follows,  if  Congress  has  heretofore  extended  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  territories,  which  was  the  condition  of  all  before  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  that  Congress  can,  by  a  repealing  law,  withdraw  its  protec- 
tion and  put  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  same  category  of  absolute  subjection  to  its  will, 
without  possible  interference  by  the  judicial  power.  Or  else  there  are 
to  be  two  classes  of  territories,  one  under  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  other  bereft  of  both.  Such  a 
differentiation  between  the  acquisition  of  territory  under  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  the  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Russia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  on  the  other,  Republican 
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leaders  are  now  endeavoring  to  promote.  They  assert  that  the  former 
treaties  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  latter 
treaty  did  not,  and,  therefore,  as  to  them  Congress  will  be  unrestrained. 

The  before-mentioned  Eepublican  Senator,  of  excellent  repute  as  a 
lawyer,  put  the  following  question  of  constitutional  law,  which  should 
be  presented  Congress,  and  then  to  the  voters  at  the  next  election: 
"  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex  propria  z'igorc,  unaided 
b}'  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  extend  to  and  cover  the  inhabitants 
of  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States?  "  The  question  recognizes 
a  restraint  upon  Congress  inherent  in  the  Constitution,  but  dormant, 
and  not  to  be  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  until  vivified  by  treaty 
stipulation  with  a  foreign  government,  or  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
Senator  who  formulated  the  question  answered  it  in  the  negative  and 
repudiated  the  better  view.  That  better  view  is  that  the  Constitution 
expresses  positive  and  peremptory  prohibitions  against  the  exercise  of 
certain  specified  powers  by  the  United  States  and  by  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  which  ])rohibitions  are  universal  in  time  and 
place,  and  of  spontaneous  and  original  force.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
those  prohibitions  on  the  United  States,  Congress  and  the  President 
are  positive  or  negative.  Sovereignty  over  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  which,  under  our  system,  is 
limited.  Congress  having  only  such  powers  as  have  been  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  an  act  shall  not  be 
done  it  can  not  be  done  anywhere,  and  if  the  Constitution  has  said  that 
it  shall  be  done,  it  must  be  done  everywhere,  no  matter  what  a  treaty 
may  stipulate. 

Because  the  Repu1)lican  leaders  give  such  efficacy  to  the  treaty-making 
power  in  this  relation,  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  their  argument.  Dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  the  domain 
of  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  in  debate.  It  had  had  one  aspect 
for  ])olitical  and  foreign  questions  and  another  for  judicial  and  domestic 
questions.  If  one  rate  of  duty  on  imports  was  prescribed  by  treaty  and  a 
different  one  by  statute,  the  judicial  power  enforced  the  last  in  order 
of  date,  leaving  the  political  branch  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  best 
it  could.  But  rather  recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the 
Avhole  law  of  the  matter  as  follows:  "The  treaty  power,  as  expressed 
in  the  Constitution,  is  in  terms  unlimited,  except  by  those  restraints 
found  in  that  instrument  against  the  action  of  the  government  or  of  its 
departments,  and  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  government  itself, 
and  that  of  the  States;  it  would  not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far 
as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  government,  or  that  of  the  States,  or  the  cession  of  any 
portion  of  the  latter  without  its  consent."  The  treaty-making  power 
as  well  as  Congress  must  obey  the  Constitution.  That  decision  by  the 
court  is  the  law  of  the  land  until  reversed  by  the  court.  "We  are  now 
on  firm  ground.  The  recent  treaty  with  Spain  must  be  conformed 
thereto.  It  stipulates  "  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  determined  by  Congress." 
What  would  have  happened  if  it  had  declared  that  they  should  be  de- 
termined b}^  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  which  is  a  more 
practical  inquiry,  what  would  be  the  situation  if,  after  disposing  as  it  did 
of  the  inhabitants  born  iii  Spain,  it  had  been  silent  regarding  the  native 
inhabitants?  \Yould  not  the  inherent  power  of  the  Constitution  over 
Congress  and  over  the  United  States,  when  legislating  for  those  native 
inhabitants,  be  precisely  what  it  now  is?  AYhen  the  recent  treaty  named 
"  Congress "  it  of  course  meant  the  legislative  branch  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  President  and  his  veto  power.  It  meant  a  statute 
lawfully  enacted  under  the  Constitution. 

That  obvious  fact  leads  up  to  an  examination  of  the  previous  treaties 
of  cession,  all  substantially  alike  on  the  point  under  consideration. 
That  with  Russia,  however,  has  no  clause  regarding  admission  into 
the  Union  whenever  Congress  shall  decide,  such  as  was  in  the  other 
three  treaties.  The  stipulation  ceding  Louisiana  is  an  example  of  the 
other  two,  the  one  with  Spain  and  the  other  with  Mexico,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjojmient  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
they  profess." 

The  opinion  that  the  treaty  added  nothing  to  the  rights  which  the 
inhabitants  would  have  had  and  did  have  under  the  Constitution  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  sentence  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Canter's  case; 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to 
the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  consistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this  is  not  their 
condition  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do  not,  however,  partici- 
pate in  political  power,  they  do  not  share  in  the  government  until 
Florida  becomes  a  State."  The  Constitution,  without  any  treaty  stipu- 
lation, guaranteed,  therefore,  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  new  territories 
"  free  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  and  religion,"  and  any  official 
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or  other  individual  interfering  would  have  felt  the  hand  of  judicial 
power  in  some  form.  The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that  the  "  United 
States  ■"  already  included  the  District  of  Columhia  and  the  territories, 
and  that  the  phrase  "  throughout  the  United  States "  covered  all 
possessions. 

It  may  be  an  infelicity  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  against  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  evade  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  that  effort  might  be  created,  growing 
out  of  the  toleration  at  the  time  that  the  extension  of  slave  labor  into 
the  territories  was  the  single  issue.  It  might  revive  memories  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  of  Calhoun's  theory  that  the  Constitution  ex 
propria  vigorc  enabled  the  southern  slaveholder  to  go  with  his  property 
in  slaves  into  the  territories,  and  there  possess  such  property  until  the 
territory  became  a  State;  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  delay  in  organizing 
California  as  a  territory,  the  compromise  of  1850,  the  squatter  sover- 
eignty invented  by  Cass,  the  popular  sovereignty  invented  by  Douglas, 
the  debate  between  him  and  Lincoln,  or  the  Kansas-Xebraska  episode. 
Those  now  living  who,  on  the  side  of  freedom,  participated  in  those 
events,  might  naturally  exclaim :  "  Do  you  expect  me  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution  invented  l)y  Calhoun  in  order  to  enable  slav- 
ery to  invade  the  free  territories  of  the  United  States?  "'  The  answer  is 
that  the  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is,  thanks  to  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  because  to-day  the  supremacy  of  the  Constituion  means  the 
destruction  of  slavery  in  Sulu  and  everywhere,  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  freedom,  liberty,  equal  justice,  and  self-government,  for  which 
Lincoln  labored.  The  Supreme  Court  directed  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
to  write  in  one  of  his  opinions  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  "  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  "'  of  States  and 
territories,  a  phrase  so  accurate  and  felicitous  that  Lincoln  made  it  his 
own,  but  how  does  it  fit  the  government  which  the  McKinley  party 
would  now  make  for  the  conquered  Puerto  Eicans? 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  repeat  the  party  shibboleth  that  "  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not 
they  for  it."  Yet  the  history  of  the  American  people  under  the  Con- 
stitution warrants  the  belief  that  they  were  really  predestined  for  the 
Constitution,  so  exceptional  has  been  their  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
ha])piness.  The  Constitution  was  ordained  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  justice.  Does  the  National  conscience  uphold  the  Republi- 
can contention,  which  deprives  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  that  liberty  and 
justice? 

The  President  has  never  told  the  country  at  large  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Philippines.     Possibly  it  was  dis- 
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closed  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  the  official  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  laid  by  the  President  before  them.  When  the 
August  protocol  was  signed  the  President  had  not  decided  to  demand 
the  cession,  and  Spain  contended  at  Paris  that  she  understood  the 
protocol  only  required  the  determination  of  the  terms  on  which  Spain 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  archipelago.  When  the  President 
resisted  that  view  Spain  insisted  on  arbitration  of  the  question  by  9, 
neutral  power.  Then  the  President  ofTered  twenty  millions  for  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippines,  and  no  further  allusion  to  the  August 
protocol.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  Spain,  whose  interest  in  the  natives 
became  languid,  and  the  President  dictated,  as  the  published  protocols 
show,  the  peculiar  stipulation  concerning  the  natives  so  unlike  that  of 
previous  treaties.  Would  not  exclusion  of  the  judicial  power  from  in- 
terfering with  the  political  power  when  legislating  for  the  Philippines 
be  the  chief  aim  of  the  American  negotiators  of  tlie  treaty,  coupled 
with  an  alternative  that  if  the  exclusion  were  likely  to  fail,  then  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  could  remain  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  President's  hands  as  war  power? 

There  has  been  much  patriotic  gush  and  sentiment  in  explanation, 
and,  excepting  what  naval  officers  have  said  of  Subig  Bay,  little  that  is 
not  superficial.  One  partisan  of  the  administration  tells  the  taxpayers 
that  the  large  sum  was  paid  for  the  right  to  elevate  the  natives  in  Chris- 
tian civilization,  another  insists  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  another  will  have  it  that  the  price  was  paid  to  inaugurate 
with  China  a  commercial  war  of  exports  and  imports.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  been  long  in  public  life.  He  began  as  an  advocate  of  a 
Chinese  wall  in  the  form  of  an  excluding  tariff  in  favor  of  our  native 
labors  and  industries,  but  now  he  is  for  an  open  door  in  the  Chinese  wall. 
He  ought  to  explain  to  his  countrymen  what  may  happen  to  them  in 
the  commercial  strife  he  would  promote  with  China  if  she  shall  awake 
from  her  lethargy  and  use  the  exceptional  facilities  of  her  four  hundred 
million  people  and  pour  her  products  over  the  Pacific  into  our  western 
ports. 

On  a  first  view  of  the  recent  report  to  the  President  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  there  were  hopes  of  its  non-partisan  character,  even 
of  its  willingness  to  stand  by  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  Congress 
which  legislated  for  Louisiana  in  1804.  The  humane  and  non-partisan 
features  of  the  report  are  mainly  due  to  Admiral  Dewey,  who  is  not  a 
partisan.  The  Philippine  Commission  says  this  in  substance:  The 
changes  suggested  are  the  Jeffersonian  scheme  of  government  in  the 
light  of  ideas  formulated  by  prominent  and  progressive  Filipinos:  that 
is,  to  elect  a  lower  house,  and  an  upper  house  half  elected  and  half 
Vol.  VI  — 10 
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nominated,  would  probably  convert  the  scheme  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  first  class,  and  this,  after  due  consideration  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  is  what  the  commission  earnestly 
recommends.  That  early  hope  disappears  when  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  commission  abstains  from  telling  the  President  that  Congress  must 
legislate  the  needed  administrative  power  into  his  hands  and  that  such 
legislation  must  be  subject  to  judicial  scrutiny.  When  the  commission 
further  on  advised  the  President  that  he  can,  under  his  war  power  as 
military  commander,  organize  and  administer  such  a  government,  ex- 
cluding all  legislative  and  judicial  intervention,  the  mask  falls  and  the 
majority  of  the  commission  is  revealed  in  almost  as  partisan  an  attitude 
as  are  the  administration  and  the  majority  in  Congress,  in  the  endeavor 
to  manipulate  a  Presidential  campaign.  Admiral  Dewey  could  en- 
lighten the  people  upon  the  undisclosed  features  of  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion and  bring  out  facts  going  far  toward  solving  the  ]u-ol)]eni  now  con- 
fronting the  country. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 


AGAINST  BRYAN. 

(Racine,   Wis.,   Times,   April  10,    1900.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont  has  delivered  another  vicious  attack  upon 
Br}'an  by  declaring  that  the  Democratic  party  could  -win  this  fall  with 
a  candidate  in  whom  the  country  can  have  confidence.  He  avers 
that  the  Republicans  are  assailing  and  the  Democrats  are  defending  the 
Constitution ;  but  that  those  who  have  themselves  attacked  the  integrity 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  standing  on  the  Chicago  platform  are  dis- 
qualified from  leading  in  such  an  issue. 

"  The  most  violent  criticism  of  the  administration  that  is  being 
made,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  assertion  that  even  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
of  1896  is  preferable  now.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  assured  is  the  chance 
of  Democratic  success  upon  new  issues  with  a  candidate  representing 
them." 
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OPPOSES  PORTO  RICAN  BILL. 

(Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle,   April  11,   1900.) 

REPUBLICANS  HAVE  FAILED  TO  CARRY  OUT  TREATY  PROVISIONS. 

(Special  to  the  Eagle.) 

Washington,  April  11. —  Ex-Congressmdn  Perry  Belmont,  who  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to-day,  has  ver^^  decided  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  Republican  legislation  for  Porto  Rico.  This  is  what  he 
says: 

'^  The  Republican  Congress  so  far  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  was  '  that  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  must  be 
determined  by  Congress.'  Even  under  Spanish  rule,  the  Porto  Ricans 
had  deputies  in  the  Cortes  at  Madrid.  What  good  reason  is  there  for 
denying  them  territorial  representation  in  Washington,  whether  that 
should  form  a  precedent  for  the  Philippines  or  not? 

"Tor  the  latter  some  such  plan  as  the  following  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration:  A  territorial  form  of  government  for  those  civilized  sec- 
tions of  the  archipelago  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
have  chosen  to  remain  and  who  thus,  under  the  rule  of  public  law,  in 
respect  to  their  allegiance  have  come  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  as  citizens. 

"  For  the  various  uncivilized  and  savage  native  tribes  certain  islands 
might  be  reserved  and  policed,  provided  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  its  agencies  be  not  repeated." 
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EEPUBLICANS    EVADING    RESPONSIBILITY    IN    THEIR 
PUERTO  RICAN  POLICY. 

(New  York  Herald,  April  12,  ;900.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  formerly  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Alfairs  and  afterward  Minister  to  Spain,  was  one  of  the  most 
interested  observers  of  the  vote  on  the  Puerto  Rican  bill  in  the  House 
to-day.  In  conversation  later  he  expressed  some  opinions  which  he 
thinks  will  take  shape  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

"  The  Republican  party  is  evading  its  responsibility,"  he  said.  "  Fear- 
ing that  by  doing  justice  to  Puerto  Rico  it  might  involve  itself  in  a 
precedent  which  would  necessitate  free  trade  w^ith  the  Philippines,  it 
btops  short  of  its  actual  solemnly  plighted  international  faith.  Our 
treaty  with  Spain  provides  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress.    What  has  Congress  done  to  carry  out  that  treaty?     Nothing. 

"Puerto  Rico,  even  under  Spanish  rule,  had  representation  in  the 
body  that  legislated  for  it  —  the  Spanish  Cortes.  It  has  not  even  ter- 
ritorial representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What 
good  reason  is  there  for  denying  the  Puerto  Ricans  territorial  repre- 
sentation in  Washington,  whether  that  should  form  a  precedent  for  the 
Philippines  or  not? 

"  For  the  latter  some  such  plan  as  the  following  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration:  A  territorial  form  of  government  for  those  civilized 
sections  of  the  archipelago  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory have  chosen  to  remain,  and  who  thus,  under  the  rule  of  public 
law  in  respect  to  their  allegiance,  have  come  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  as  citizens. 

"  For  the  various  uncivilized  and  savage  native  tribes  certain  islands 
might  be  reserved  and  policed,  provided  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  its  agencies  be  not  repeated.  This  we  must  provide  against.  But 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  obligations  solemnly  entered 
into  by  treaty  in  relation  to  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
which  Congress,  under  the  domination  of  the  present  administration, 
has  failed  to  carry  out." 
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REGARDING  SENATOR  DEPEW'S  SPEECH. 

(New  York   Times,  June  3,   1900.) 

The  Republican  leaders  iu  Congress  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  in  his  last  December  message  as  a  policy  and  rule  of 
"'  plain  duty  "  toward  Porto  Rico,  fixed  and  determined  under  the  Con- 
stitution. By  the  middle  of  January  bills  were  framed  and  reported 
in  each  House  of  Congress,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  halt,  a  volte  face 
by  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Republican  leaders,  and  amended 
bills  were  presented  by  the  same  committees  based  on  an  opposing  policy 
and  rule  of  "  plain  duty."  There  were  a  few  Republicans  who  refused 
thus  to  right-about-face,  and  among  them  one  of  the  President's  Paris 
negotiators,  Mr.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  put  his  objections  to  the  Foraker  Porto  Rico  bill,  now 
a  law,  in  the  most  serious  and  positive  forms,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
Senate  proceedings  of  the  3d  of  April.  He  proposed  the  following 
amendment  among  many  others,  all  enforcing  the  "  plain  duty  "  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution,  not  to  lay  and  collect  ununiform 
taxes,  duties,  and  imposts,  or  excises  anywhere  "  throughout  the  United 
States."'  "  That  no  duties  on  imports  or  exports  shall,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  be  levied  or  collected  on  any  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  Porto  Rico  or  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
States." 

There  was  a  yea  and  a  nay  vote  of  30  for  and  -iO  against  the  aUiend- 
ment,  17  not  voting.  Among  the  nays  were  Piatt  and  Depew,  of  Xew 
York.  The  President  has  signed  the  bill  rejecting  what  he  had  four 
months  previously  told  Congress  was  its  "  plain  duty,"  and  also  what, 
it  must  be  inferred,  all  his  negotiators  at  Paris  had  advised  him  was  a 
"  plain  "  constitutional  obligation ! 

The  Pregident  has  not  vouchsafed  to  his  countrpnen  any  reasons  for 
thus  repudiating  himself,  his  Paris  Commissioners,  and  especially  Sen- 
ator Davis. 

Senator  Depew  undertook  the  task  by  his  speech  in  the  Senate  of 
April  2d,  and  New  Yorkers  should  be  interested  in  it. 

He  began  by  describing  the  '*'  political  conditions "  as  "  singular," 
which  certainly  they  were,  and  assigned  as  the  cause  of  such  singularity 
the  obscuring  discussions  of  "  the  Constitutional  question  "  which  the 
President  had  made  the  turning  point  in  the  situation.  He  pivoted  his 
explanations  of  the  right-about-face  movement  executed  by  his  party 
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on  this  declaration:  "  The  majority  all  agree  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  extend  by  its  own  power  over  these  new  possessions,  and  that  Con- 
gress can  legislate  for  them  as  it  deems  wise,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
hibitions upon  Congi-ess  in  the  Constitution.  The  Democratic  party 
accepted  the  other  view,  that  the  Constitution  does  extend  by  its  own 
force  into  the  territories."'  He  did  not  say  that  the  President  stood 
with  Senator  Depew  and  the  majority  in  declaring  such  contradictory 
propositions  as,  first,  that  the  Constitution  does  not  cover  the  new 
islands,  but,  secondly,  that  its  "  prohibitions  upon  Congress  "  do  cover 
them. 

Passing  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  contention,  which 
was  not  at  all  in  issue  upon  the  question  why  the  President  and  the 
Eepublican  Congress  had  reversed  themselves,  and  in  order  to  get  an- 
other lash  on  the  old  anti-slayery  sore,  Mr.  Depew  affirmed  that  the 
Democratic  contention  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  carry  slave 
labor  into  the  territory  acquired  a  half  century  ago  from  Mexico.  It 
is  enough  to  say  of  it  now  that  Senator  Spooner,  a  devout  Republican 
who  followed  Senator  Depew  on  the  same  day,  said  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  at  all  invented  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  was  maintained  in  1803, 
disposed  of  that  year  by  Congress,  which  settled  the  law  to  be  "  that 
so  far  as  the  Territories  were  concerned  Congress  may  establish  such 
government  as  it  chooses  and  that  they  are  beyond  and  outside  of,  in 
a  sense,  the  constitutional  limitations,"  which  is  very  unlike  Mr.  Depew's 
law.  Senator  Spooner  added:  ''When  the  Mexican  War  terminated 
with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  found  it  necessary,  in 
the  interest  of  slaver}%  to  give  renewed  life  to  the  dogma,  buried  in 
1803,  that  the  Constitution  by  its  own  force  carried  slavery  into  the 
Territories."  Senator  Depew  perceives,  of  course,  that  the  Democratic 
contention,  that  the  Constitution  restrains  Congress  in  legislating  for 
Porto  Rico,  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Calhoun's,  that  the  Constitution 
carried  slave  labor  into  New  Mexico,  California,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
and  so  made  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  an  unconstitutional 
enactment.  The  Republican  party  was  born  of  a  denial  that  slave 
labor  was  National  and  free  labor  local,  of  an  assertion  that  the  Con- 
stitution can-ied  freedom  ex  propria  vigorc  into  all  the  Territories, 
and  of  denial  that  it  carried  slave  labor  into  new  acquisitions.  Ever 
since  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  the  Democracy  has  insisted  that  Con- 
gress can  not  legislate  anywhere  against  free  labor  any  more  than  in  favor 
of  laying  ununiform  customs  duties.  Senator  Tillman  tersely  put  the 
present  attitude  of  parties  when  in  the  Senate  on  x\pril  2d  he  said,  in 
a  colloquy  with  Senator  Spooner:  "  I  will  direct  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  slaveholders,  or  the  descendants  of  the  slaveholders, 
or  the  ex-slaveholders,  so  to  speak,  of  this  day  and  time  have  changed 
places  with  the  Republicans  of  1860,  and  we  are  contending  for  liberty 
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as  represented  by  the  flag  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Senator  and 
his  friends  contend  for  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  citizen's 
rights,  to  limit  his  property  rights,  and  in  any  way  to  legislate  arbi- 
trarily to  take  all  of  those  rights  away,  ^ye  deny  that  Congress  has 
that  right." 

Mr.  Depew  did  not  in  his  speech  give  a  histor}-  of  the  Senate  bill. 
It  was  not  needed  for  Senators,  but  it  is  needed  for  voters,  and  so  I 
wall  venture,  at  least  for  some  of  them  in  New  York,  to  endeavor  to 
describe  briefly  what  happened. 

The  bill  first  presented  to  the  Senate  from  the  Foraker  Committee, 
of  which  ]\Ir.  Depew  is  a  member,  and  which  bill  he  presumably  ap- 
proved, made  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  laid  on  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign 
countries  the  same  customs  duties  as  if  imported  into  other  ports  of 
our  country,  established  perfect  free  trade  between  our  mainland  and 
Porto  Rico,  excluded  all  laws  for  the  island  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution, created  Porto  Rico  a  territor}'  like  New  Mexico,  gave  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress  to  the  island,  and  made  Porto  Rico  a  part  of  the 
United  States.     In  a  word,  it  was  in  great  part  a  Democratic  measure. 

The  bill  called  forth  fierce  denunciation  by  cliques  of  protective  tariff 
Republicans.  President  McKinley,  like  a  good  partisan  scout,  had  his 
'*'  ear  to  the  ground,"  and  so  when  the  bill  came  on  for  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  there  were  amendments  proposed  to  eliminate  its  free 
trade  sections,  but  that  was  found  impracticable  so  long  as  the  citizen- 
ship and  territorial  clauses  remained  and  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
over  the  island.  The  bill  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  committee 
to  expunge  those  Democratic  features,  which  was  done. 

Senator  Foraker  confessed  it  all  to  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of 
Tdarch. 

Mr.  Depew,  in  his  speech  to  justify  changing  a  free-trade  bill  into  a 
bill  taxing  at  our  New  York  Custom  House  imports  from  Porto  Rico, 
does  not  establish,  or  even  mention,  a  new  fact  to  justify  the  change. 
The  only  new  fact  was  that  Republican  tariff  cliques  would  not  tolerate 
free  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  and  threatened  defeat  of  McKinley  in  No- 
vember. The  Republican  leaders  had  told  the  country  that  they  would 
govern  the  new  islands  with  a  single  eye  for  the  good  of  the  islands, 
even  if  a  burden  on  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  those 
leaders  changed  their  ground,  declaring  they  must  govern  as  protective 
tariff  voters  and  their  protected  interests  demanded. 

One  wonders  whether  our  genial  Senator,  so  bubbling  with  good 
nature,  and  always  so  keen  for  fun,  did  not,  when  he  had  read  in  print 
his  Senate  speech,  secretly  ask  himself  if  he  would  by  it  succeed  in 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  New  York  voters. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 
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SOME  PERTINENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SENATOR  FORA- 

KER'S  FADS. 

(Cincinnati   Enquirer.   June   7,   1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer: 

Before  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  brass  bands  and  torchlight  pro- 
cessions of  a  Presidential  campaign  shall  overwhelm  us,  it  will  be  well 
to  get  a  clear  perception  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Republican  leaders 
intend,  if  they  can,  to  compel  the  voters  to  accept. 

Senator  Foraker,  who,  by  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  is  the  sponsor  for  the  preposterous  Porto  Rico  law,  has  by 
his  Senate  speeches  and  by  a  recent  speech  in  Philadelphia  made  clear 
what  the  McKinley  Republicans  are  to  contend  for  during  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 

Their  lirst  contention  is  to  be  that  the  islands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  in  full  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  possession,  are 
"  not  a  part  of  the  United  States,"  even  though  they  belong  to  the 
United  States.  So  Senator  Foraker  declared  recently  in  I'hiladelphia. 
He  and  his  Republican  associates  balk  and  shy  in  fear  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  treaty  which  McKinley  made,  and  which  tlicy 
ratified. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  new  islands  are  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Why?  Because,  in  the  first  i>lace,  as  he  affirms,  "  we  Repub- 
licans would  not  have  voted  to  ratify  the  treaty  had  that,  in  our  view, 
been  its  legal  effect,  and,  in  the  next  place,  such  was  the  legal  effect  of 
the  previous  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia."  What 
logic  is  there?  No  sound  middle  term  intervenes  between  premise  and 
conclusion. 

When  did  Senator  Foraker  discover  that  the  treaty  did  not  make 
Porto  Rico  "a  ])art  of  the  United  States?"  It  must  have  been  after 
he  reported  the  first  Porto  Rican  bill  to  the  Senate.  In  that  bill  he 
recognized  native  Porto  Ricans  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  recog- 
nition he  repudiated  in  Philadelphia. 

The  inference  from  the  attitude  of  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  one 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  recent  treaty,  toward  the  Porto  Rican  law, 
is  irresistible  that  he  does  not  sympathize  with  the  Foraker  fads.  One 
of  these  fads  is  that  because  the  recent  treaty  has  placed  tlie  determina- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico 
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in  the  hands  of  Congress,  therefore,  Porto  Eico  is  not  "  part  of  the 
United  States." 

Where  else  than  in  Congress  could  the  determination  have  been 
placed?  If  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  what  effect  could  that  h-ave 
had  on  the  main  question,  which  is,  whether  or  not  Porto  Eico  is  *'  a 
part  of  the  United  States?  "  The  previous  treaties  with  France,  Spain 
and  Mexico  placed  upon  Congress  the  determination  of  the  questions 
as  to  when  the  inhabitants  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  when 
they  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  when  entitled  to 
"  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  "  belonging  to  citizens.  Sen- 
ator Foraker  carefully  svippresses  the  evidence  of  that  fact  in  those 
treaties.  He  endeavors  to  make  his  listeners  and  readers  think  that  the 
old  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and  Mexico  put  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  acquisitions  into  the  United  States  immediately  as  states  and 
citizens.  He,  of  course,  knows  better !  New  Mexico  is  not  yet  a  State, 
and  may  not  be  till  after  Porto  Eico  comes  into  the  Union.  Even 
assujning  that  each  of  those  three  treaties  declared  expressly  that  the 
new  acquisitions  should  be,  immediately,  part  of  the  United  States, 
how  could  that  warrant  the  inference  that  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Eico  are  not  a  part?  A  man  of  common  sense  would  rather  say  that, 
if  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  on  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  as  the  Supreme  Court  declared,  then  it  follows  that  Porto  Eico 
and  the  Philippines  are  presumably  a  part.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
treaty  intended  that  those  islands  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States  why  did  the  President  fail  to  make  the  treaty  so  declare  in  so 
many  words?  What  has  Senator  Davis  to  say  on  that  point?  Every 
other  treaty  has  made  its  cessions  of  territory  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  inferentially  such  was  the  intention  of  the  McKinley  treaty, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  silent  on  the  critical  point.  The  Foraker  idea  must 
have  been  a  thought  coming  to  him  after  the  McKinley  "  plain  duty  " 
advice  to  Congress  last  December. 

That  the  United  States  acquired  by  the  treaty  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  new  islands  such  as  it  has  over  jSTew  Mexico,  Senator 
Foraker  does  not  deny.  Xo  more  can  he  deny  that  under  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  the  ''  nationality  "  of  the  new  islands  is  ours. 
Sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  nationality  are  inseparable. 

Another  Foraker  idea  is  that  if  the  Philippines  are  "  a  part  of  the 
United  States  "  then  we  can  not  sell  them.  The  Eepublicans  contem- 
plate alienation  of  the  archipelago,  do  they,  and  repudiation  of  Mc- 
Kinley's  declaration  that  where  the  flag  has  been  raised  there  it  must 
abide? 

Another  Foraker  idea  is  that  it  won't  do  to  say  that  Porto  Eico  is 
"  a  part  "'  of  us,  because,  if  we  do,  and  the  President  should  anywhere 
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].'lant  our  flag,  the  locality  would  become  "  a  part  of  the  United  States,"' 
hut  the  Senator  is  too  good  a  lawyer  not  to  have  read  Fleming  v.  Page 
(Howard,  603)  and  not  to  know  that  the  President,  unaided  by  a 
law  or  a  treaty,  can  not  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Another  Foraker  fad  is  that  if  the  Philippines  are  "  a  part  of  the 
United  States,"  then,  since  Spain  has,  under  the  treaty,  free  access 
for  her  merchandise  during  ten  years,  and  since  there  must  be  free 
trade  under  our  Constitution  between  our  mainland  and  the  Philippines, 
therefore,  Spain  and  all  other  nations  can,  by  way  of  the  Philippines, 
cuter  at  New  York  their  merchandise  duty  free!  Was  ever  such  a 
iion  scqidtur  in  logic?  The  Senator  is  quite  wrong,  but  were  he  quite 
light  he  should  have  perceived  the  constitutional  situation  before  voting 
to  ratify  the  McKinley  treaty.  A  Democratic  Congress  would  know 
how  to  dissipate  that  idea! 

Another  idea  is  that  the  "  open  door  "  secured  to  us  in  China  will 
imply  free  trade  for  all  the  world  with  our  archipelago.  What  does 
he  imagine  the  "open  door"  for  us  in  China  means?  That  our  mer- 
chandise is  to  enter  China  duty  free  forever?  Has  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration secured  that?  Everyone  knows  it  has  not,  Imt  only  has  a 
promise  that  our  trade  treaties  with  China  shall  stand,  and  that  we 
rhall  pay  no  more  at  Chinese  ports  on  our  own  merchandise  than  is 
there  exacted  of  other  similar  merchandise.  Secretar}'  Hay  has  not 
(has  he?)  stipulated  that  in  consideration  of  an  "open  door"  for  us 
jn  China,  under  our  Chinese  treaties,  there  shall  be  free  ports  for  for- 
eigners in  the  Philippines,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States?  Can 
it  be  that  the  McKinley  administration  has  put  our  country  in  such  a 
situation  that  we  must  either  abandon  the  Constitution  or  open  all  our 
ports  to  all  imports  free? 

The  unwillingness  of  Senator  Foraker  to  treat  our  new  islands  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States  is  born  of  a  determination  not  to  recognize 
the  Constitution  in  legislating  for  them. 

But  behind  all  this  can  be  perceived  the  Republican  belief  and  dread 
that  all  customs  duties  levied  under  the  recent  Porto  Pico  law  must 
be  paid  back  to  the  importers  by  our  Treasury,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
will  overthrow  the  Eepublican  contentions. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

New  York,  June,  1900. 
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PEOBABLE  EE-ELECTION  TO  CONGRESS. 

(Special   to   the    Brooklyu    Eagle,   June  9,    1900.) 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  June  9. —  The  Democrats  of  Huntington  and  Smith- 
town  feel  sore  over  the  awkward  predicament  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  their  leaders  in  getting  up  a  fight  against  Belmont,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  opposition^  has  secured  a  place  on  the  State  conunittee 
as  representative  of  the  First  Senatorial  district,  and  will  also  represent 
Ihe  district  at  the  Kansas  City  Convention.  The  victory  of  their  dele- 
gates in  the  Second  Assembly  District  Convention  was  a  fruitless  one, 
and  the  voters  are  already  berating  them  for  their  stupidity.  Mr. 
Belmont  won  by  a  union  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  First  As- 
sembly district  of  Suffolk  and  of  the  Richmond  county  district,  and 
his  opponents  in  the  Second  Assembly  district  who  hoped  to  attract 
attention  to  their  ultra-Bryanism  by  turning  down  Mr.  Belmont.  They 
are  now  being  berated  for  their  lack  of  political  sagacity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Belmont's  victory  has  brought  him 
I'ermanently  to  the  front  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  again 
uext  fall,  and  as  he  is  anxious  once  more  to  enter  into  active  political 
life  he  will  probably  be  favored  with  a  nomination.  The  Democrats 
of  Queens  and  Suffolk  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Belmont 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  spenders  in  his  two  Congressional  cam- 
paigns on  Long  Island  and  they  say  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  needed 
this  year  as  much  as  ever.  Congressman  Scudder  has  declared  that 
he  can  not  afford  to  undergo  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  campaign  this 
year  and  that  he  stands  ready  to  resign  his  position  at  once  in  order 
to  get  in  line  for  a  Democratic  Senatorial  nomination  for  the  Second 
Senatorial  district. 

It  is  urged  that  as  a  conservative  politician  in  his  financial  beliefs 
he  would  be  likely  to  win  the  independent  vote  and  to  unite  the  two 
factions  of  the  party  in  his  district.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
intelligent  residents  of  Long  Island  recognize  the  fact  of  his  previous 
valuable  services  when  in  the  House  before  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  should  be  a  point  strongly  in 
favor  at  this  time  when  so  many  important  and  perplexing  foreign 
issues  are  now  before  the  country. 
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KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION,  JULY,  1900. 

(Chicago  Chronicle,  July  3,   1900.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  at  the  Kansas  City  Conven- 
tion he  stated  that  he  hoped  the  platform  would  have  no  specific  men- 
tion of  16  to  1.  He  also  stated  that  a  platform  should  be  constructed 
which  will  enable  the  party  to  win,  framing  it  without  regard  to  its 
fostering  or  injuring  the  personal  triumphs  of  any  individual.  "  We 
should  have  a  new  platform,  nqt  that  of  1896." 


(Citizen,  July  3,   1900.) 

Mr.  Belmont  breakfasted  with  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  leaders  at 
the  Midland  Hotel.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said, 
"  This  Convention  will  be  simply  a  ratification  meeting.  Everything 
is  being  determined  by  Bryan  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska."'  Mr.  Belmont 
expressed  the  further  opinion  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  secure 
any  moderation  of  the  platform. 

(Albany  Express,  July  4,  1900.) 


On  July  3d  the  New  York  delegation  held  a  session  of  three  hours 
to-day,  in  which  Mr.  John  W.  Keller,  of  New  York,  was  put  forth  as  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  This  was  done  after  David  B.  Hill  had 
been  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  New  York  representative  on  the 
Committee  on  Platform  ])y  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  and  having  been 
offered  New  York's  indorsement  for  Vice-President  had  declined  it. 
Mr.  Belmont  and  others  spoke  in  favor  of  Hill.  A  vote  was  afterward 
taken,  resulting  as  follows:  for  Van  Wyck.  40;  for  Hill,  26.  Mr.  Hill 
immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  vote  left  the  room. 
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The  following  is  the  detailed  vo 
i'lesolutions  Committee: 
For  Van  Wyck  — 
Eichard  Croker, 
John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
E.  J.  Dooley, 
John  L.  Shea, 
W.  L.  McGuire, 
Frank  L.  Wilson, 
James  D.  Bell, 
P.  H.  McCarren, 
W.  J.  Lynch, 
Andrew  Freedman, 
Isaac  Fromme, 

B.  F.  Martin, 
John  Cavagnaro, 
George  M.  Van  Hoesen, 
Patrick  Divver, 

John  W.  Keller, 
Lewis  Nixon, 
William  Sulzer, 

E.  B.  Feeney, 
T.  F.  Grady, 
George  B.  McClellan, 
0.  H.  P.  Belmont, 
T.  C.  O'Sullivan, 
John  Whalen, 
Samuel  Untermeyer, 
John  F.  Carroll, 
James  W.  Boyle, 
August  Moebus, 
Jacob  Eice, 

F.  J.  Molloy, 
Charles  Burke, 
M.  P.  Conway, 
Eice  McGawley, 
J,  M.  Nolan, 
John  D.  Lynn, 
Conrad  Diehl, 

C.  H.  W.  Aul, 
Norman  E.  Mack, 
Frank  L.  Pabst, 
Edward  Murphy  —  40. 


(New  York   Press,   July  4,    1900.) 

te  on  the  selection  of  member  of 


Tor  Hill  — 
Perry  Belmont, 
Edward  Hawkins, 
John  M.  Digney, 
M.  N.  Kane, 
Frank  Comiskey, 

E.  F.  Connell, 
James  Purcell, 
Mark  Cohn, 
P.  E.  McCabe, 
D.  C.  Dow, 
Gerardus  Smith, 

D.  B.  Lacey, 
S.  E.  Phelps, 
J.  T.  Finch, 

F.  C.  Schraub, 
C.  N.  Bulger, 

J.  D.  McMahon, 
J.  H.  Flannagan, 
Elliot  Danforth, 
J.  N.  Taylor, 
James  K.  McGuire, 

E.  J.  Brown, 

C.  F.  Kingsley, 
C.  H.  Swartout, 
J.  J.  Mahoney, 
Frank  Wilson  —  26. 
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(Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  5,   1900.     Scrap  book.) 

Mr.  Belmont  and  Samuel  E.  Morse,  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  had  a  long  conference  with  Senator  Hill  on  the  question  of 
a  minority  report  just  before  the  Convention  reconvened.  Mr.  Hill 
told  them  just  what  he  had  said  to  Congressman  Wilson  and  others, 
namely,  "  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  situation,  see  Judge  Van 
Wyck  and  get  him  to  go  in  for  a  minority  report.  If  we  can  get  this 
thing  before  the  Convention  we  can  win  out."  Mr.  Belmont  then  con- 
ferred with  Judge  Van  Wyck  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  course  suggested. 

(New   York   World,   July  7,    1900.) 

When  the  Convention  assembled  to  nominate  a  Vice-President, 
Thomas  F.  Grady  presented  the  name  of  David  B.  Hill.  The  New 
York  delegates,  with  the  exception  of  Perry  Belmont,  Eliot  Dan- 
forth,  Fj.-ank  Campbell,  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Hill,  sprang  up 
shouting.  In  replying  to  the  speech  of  Thomas  F.  Grady  presenting 
Mr.  Hill's  name,  he  said,  "  While  I  greatly  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
delegation  from  New  York,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  without 
my  approval.  I  appreciate  also  the  manifestations  of  friendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  from  other  States,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  rise  here  and  now  and  say  to  you  that  for  personal  reasons, 
and  good  and  valid  reasons,  I  can  not  accept  this  nomination.  I  have 
not  been  a  candidate.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  candidate,  and  I  must 
not  be  nominated  by  this  Convention.  There  are  gentlemen  here  whose 
names  have  been  or  will  be  presented  to  this  Convention  and  one  of 
whose  names  is  stronger  than  my  own.  There  is  no  difiiculty  what- 
ever in  making  a  satisfactory  choice,  and  I  must  not,  in  justice  to  them, 
permit  my  name  to  be  used  a  single  moment  further,  and  this  Con- 
vention should  proceed  to  nominate  a  candidate  from  some  of  those 
who  have  been  named.  In  justice  to  me,  in  justice  to  them,  in  justice 
to  the  party,  in  justice  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  this  Convention, 
it  is  unfair  to  me  to  place  me  in  this  position  without  my  consent." 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  then  nominated. 

(Now  York   Horald,   July  7,   1900.) 

Mr.  Belmont  said,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  "  the 
platform  has  made  McKinley's  foreign  and  colonial  policy  the  para- 
mount issue  in  this  campaign.  If  the  Democratic  leaders  make  that 
issue  thoroughly  clear  to  the  voters  it  will  carry  the  Democratic  party 
into  power.  The  McKinley  administration  is  following  an  unknown 
path,  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution.  The  restraint  should  be  ap- 
plied upon  the  Democratic  lines  laid  down  by  Jefferson." 
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STEONG  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

(Buffalo    Times,    July    14,    1900.) 

Chairman  Frank  Campbell,  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  yes- 
terday announced  the  following  selections  for  the  executive  committee: 

James  K.  McGuire,  of  Syracuse,  chairman;  David  B.  Hill,  Eichard 
Croker,  Edward  Murphy,  Hugh  McLaughlin,  Elliot  Danforth;  Conrad 
Diehl,  Mayor  of  Buffalo;  John  Whalen;  Arthur  A.  McLean,  of  New- 
burg;  Perry  Belmont;  Jacob  Gerling,  of  Eochester;  Frank  B.  Cramer, 
of  Brooklyn;  John  B.  Shea,  of  Brooklyn;  William  F.  Grell;  John  J. 
Kennedy,  of  Buffalo;  Charles  N.  Bulger,  of  Oswego;  Thomas  H.  Dowd, 
of  Salamanca. 

These  gentlemen  will  have  charge  of  the  practical  work  of  the  cam- 
paign in  New  York  State  this  year.  The  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  the  Hoffman  House  in  New  York.  Western  New  York 
was  particularly  honored  by  the  selection  of  Mayor  Diehl  and  State 
Committeeman  Kennedy  of  this  city,  and  Thomas  H.  Dowd,  of  Catta- 
raugus county,  as  members  of  the  committee.  With  Mayor  McGuire 
at  the  head,  and  David  B.  Hill,  Eichard  Croker,  Edward  Murphy,  and 
Hugh  McLaughlin  working  in  unison  for  Democratic  success  in  the 
State,  Democrats  ought  to  have  high  hopes  that  the  36  electoral  votes 
of  New  York  will  be  credited  to  Bryan  and  Stevenson  this  year. 


THE  ISSUE. 

(New  York  Tim' s,   August  16,    1900.) 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EXPANSION   POLICY  —  FOR  MR.   BRYAN'S 

ELECTION. 

Perry  Belmont,  who  was  in  the  city  yesterday  en  route  to  Saratoga, 
said  to  a  reporter: 

"General  Palmer  and  General  Buckner  have  been  reported  as  ad- 
vising Democrats  to  vote  for  McKinley.  Four  years  ago  I  did  what 
I  could  for  their  candidacy  at  a  time  when  Federal  finance,  coinage, 
and  taxation  constituted  the  supreme  issue,  but  since  that  the  McKin- 
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ley  administration  and  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  the  Senate  have  made 
a  new  and  vital  issue  for  1900. 

"  That  new  issue  is  well  enough  described  as  '  imperialism.'  Every- 
body understands  its  meaning.  Its  essence  is  the  claim  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  can  govern,  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution,  all 
our  territories  which  are  not  States.  It  demands  for  the  President 
and  Congress  as  much  power  over  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Eico  as 
Queen  Victoria  and  Parliament  have  over  India.  It  defies  the  restraints 
of  our  fundamental  law  and  denies  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Quite  recently,  in  the  case  of  The  Paquctte  Hahana,  the  McKinley 
administration,  through  its  Assistant  Attorney-General,  contended  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  restrain  the  war  power  of  the  President 
from  ordering  the  capture  of  innocent  fishing  vessels  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.     That  contention  the  court  summarily  rejected. 

"  The  President  asks  the  voters  not  merely  to  condone  but  to  Justify 
his  usurpation  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  our  new  islands 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  ticket." 

Mr.  Belmont  was  then  asked  if  he  had  any  preference  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination   for   Governor.     He  replied: 

"  I  have  no  preference ;  but  I  expect  the  Convention  will  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  a  strong  candidate." 


IN  FAVOR  OF  BRYAN". 

(New  York  Tribune,   August  17,  1900.) 

Messrs.  Perry  Belmont  and  W.  Bourke  Cockran  on  "Wednesday 
simultaneously  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  They  did  so  in  the  full  consciousness  that  Mr.  Bryan  stands 
to-day,  as  much  as  he  did  four  years  ago,  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1;  that,  indeed,  he  stands  so  emphatically  for  that 
paramount  issue  that  he  refused  to  stand  at  all  unless  specifically  for 
find  "upon  that  issue.  Its  reaffirmation  in  the  platform  was  his  sine  qua 
lion.  Free  trade  might  or  might  not  ])e  in  the  platform.  Anti-im- 
perialism might  or  might  not  be  in  it.  Any  one  of  the  various  other 
planks  might  or  might  not  be  adopted,  as  the  Convention  saw  fit.  But 
free  silver  at  16  to  1  must  be  there,  or  he  would  refuse  the  nomination. 
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It  is  with  that  fact  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  Messrs.  Belmont  and 
Cockran  give  their  support  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

Four  years  ago  this  week,  on  August  IS,  1896,  Messrs.  Belmont  and 
Cockran  simultaneously  declared  themselves  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Brj'an  because  of  that  very  issue.  Said  Mr.  Bel- 
mont :  "  We  want  no  victory  under  a  false  flag.  The  Democratic 
standard  was  supplanted  at  Chicago  by  the  rag  of  Populism,  which  we 
firmly  refuse  to  follow  to  the  discredit  of  the  Xation."  To-day  that 
'•  rag  of  PoDulism  "  is  still  held  up  at  the  head  of  the  Bryanite  forces, 
and  Mr.  Belmont  now  declares  his  intention  to  follow  it.  Said  Mr. 
Cockran:  "The  issue  *  ,*  *  is  one  of  morals  and  of  justice.  It 
involves  tne  existence  of  social  order.  It  is  the  contest  for  civilization 
itself.  On  this  question  honest  men  can  not  differ.  We  must  oppose 
the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention."  To-day  Mr.  Cockran  ad- 
vocates the  election  of  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention  on  the 
same  old  Chicago  platform.  According  to  his  own  words,  he  thus  sets 
jiimself  against  morals  and  justice,  against  social  order,  against  civiliza- 
tion itself.     "  On  this  question  honest  men  can  not  differ." 

But,  say  Messrs.  Belmont  and  Cockran  apologetically,  the  issue  is 
changed ;  because,  as  Mr.  Cockran  says,  "  The  Democratic  platform 
declares  that  imperialism  is  the  paramount  issue,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  speech 
at  Indianapolis  accepts  this  conception  of  the  issue,  emphasizes  it  and 
vindicates  it."  Thus  Mr.  Cockran  deems  infallible  Mr.  Bryan's  speech 
of  acceptance.  But  what  did  he  say  four  years  ago  of  the  speech  of 
acceptance  Avhich  the  same  Mr.  Bryan  had  then  just  delivered?  "We 
would  look  in  vain  through  the  speech  to  find  a  true  statement  of  the 
issue  involved  in  this  canvass."  True,  Mr.  Cockran,  true  as  Gospel 
then,  and  it  is  equally  true  now.  You  will  look  in  vain  through  that 
Indianapolis  speech  of  Mr.  Bryan's  for  a  true  statement  of  the  issue 
mvolved  in  this  campaign.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  temtorial  contrac- 
tion or  expansion.  It  is  not  one  of  standing  by  or  repudiating  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  the  ratification  of  which  Mr.  Br3-an  favored 
just  as  much  as  did  Mr.  McKinley.  No;  it  is  an  issue  "  of  morals  and 
of  justice;  it  involves  the  existence  of  social  order;  it  is  the  contest  for 
civilization  itself."  How  lamentably  strange  that  upon  it  honest  men 
like  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Cockrane  should  diametrically  differ  from 
the  position  they  so  unequivocally  assumed  only  four  years  ago! 
Vol.  VI  — 11 
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POSITION  TAKEN  IN  THE  PEESENT  CAMPAIGN. 

(New  York  Tribune,  August  21,   1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 

Sir._\Vere  our  country  and  its  political  institutions  the  same  as 
four  years  ago  there  would  be  force  in  your  recent  criticism  of  me,  but 
they  are  not  the  same.  President  McKinley  and  the  last  Congress  have 
made  a  change  for  the  worse,  which  may  be  permanent  unless  Mr. 
Bryan  and  a  Democratic  House  shall  be  elected  next  November. 

The  Chicago  platform  of  1896  was  enlarged  at  Kansas  City  to  meet 
that  radical  and  startling  change  in  our  National  afEairs.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  accepted  that  enlargement  and  promised  loyalty  to  it.  Were  the 
political  situation  the  same  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  could  not 
foresee  (as  I  could  not  then)  the  havoc  which  McKinleyism  would  work 
in  four  years,  1  would  now  oppose  the  Chicago  platform  and  Bryan  as 
I  did  then. 

What  is  the  supreme  issue  to-day? 

It  is  not  coinage,  currency,  or  the  payment  of  the  National  debt. 
The  Republican  financial  law  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  has  removed 
or  modified  that  issue.  Like  so  much  of  the  Republican  cuiTency  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  makeshift. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  seems  yet  ready  to  return  in  such 
matters  to  Democratic  standards  planted  in  the  statute  book  before  the 
war  of  secession,  when  there  was  no  legal  tender  other  than  gold  and 
silver  dollars,  and  but  little  Government  debt.  The  coinage  and  cur- 
rency issues  of  1896  were  superseded  by  the  new  Republican  financial 
law,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  President  McKinley's  exercise  in 
the  islands  there])y  ceded  of  what  he  has  described  as  his  "  belligerent 
right,"  even  after  peace  with  Spain  had  been  ])roclaimed  in  April,  1899. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  Republicans,  against  the  votes  of  the  united 
Democracy,  first  put  on  our  statute  book  the  dishonest  and  unconsti- 
tutional law  making  greenbacks  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  whether  in- 
curred before  or  after  the  enactment;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  in 
the  following  Presidential  election  of  1864  the  issue  raised  by  that 
legislation  was  considered  trivial  in  the  face  of  an  imperiled  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  war  of  secession. 

Not  many  years  ago  McKinley  advocated  and  voted  in  the  House 
for  free  silver  coinage  at  16  to  1,  and  for  paying  Government  bonds 
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iD  silver  dollars,  but  such  greenbacks  and  silver  dollars  are  not  the  issue 
DOW,  whatever  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  McKinley  may  think  of  them  to-day. 

What  is,  then,  the  supreme  issue  of  1900? 

It  is  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  its  interpretation  and  legal  effect,  its  rela- 
tion and  the  relation  of  the  islands  it  ceded  to  the  Constitution,  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  can  rule  over  those  islands,  in  disregard  of 
the  restraints  the  people  have  by  their  Constitution  imposed  on  their 
i>rational  agents,  wherever  on  sea  or  land,  in  States  or  Territories,  in 
Porto  Eico,  New  Mexico,  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  or  in  China,  any  of 
those  agents,  be  it  President  or  Congress,  may  seek  to  exercise  Govern- 
ment power.  The  results  of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  in  our 
new  possessions  must  be  solved  under  the  Constitution.  Out  of  our 
great  National  prosperity  arises  the  necessity  of  new  outlets  for  capital. 
Such  capital  and  individual  rights  must  have  the  safeguards  of  con- 
stitutional protection.  There  is  no  safety  for  liberty  or  property  over 
which  our  Constitution  does  not  extend. 

A  part  of  the  supreme  issue  of  1900  is  also  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  independent 
and  sovereign,  or  semi-independent  and  sovereign,  and  toward  all  for- 
eign peoples  everywhere,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

May  I  ask  you  to  publish  this   reply  to  your  criticism? 

PEKEY  BELMONT. 


A  MATTEE  OF  CHOICE. 

(New  York  Tribune,  August  22,  1900.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  which  we  printed  yesterday,  Mr.  Perry  Bel- 
mont, who  denounced  and  repudiated  Bryanism  in  1896,  seeks  to  show 
that  his  support  of  Bryanism  in  1900  is  a  fine  example  of  political 
intelligence  and  virtue.     He  says: 

"What  is,  then,  the  supreme  issue  of  1900?  It  is  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  its  interpretation  and  legal  effect,  its  relation  and  the  relation  of 
the  islands  it  ceded  to  the  Constitution,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  rule  over  those  islands  in  disregard  of  the  restraints  the 
people  have  by  their  Constitution  imposed  on  their  National  agents, 
wherever  on  sea  or  land,  in  States  or  Territories,  in  Porto  Eico,  New 
Mexico,  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  or  in  China,  any  of  those  agents,  be 
:!t  President  or  Congress,  may  seek  to  exercise  Government  power.  The 
results  of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  in  our  new  possessions  must 
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be  solved  under  the  Constitution.  Out  of  our  great  National  prosperity 
arises  the  necessity  of  new  outlets  for  capital.  Such  capital  and  indi- 
vidual rights  must  have  the  safeguards  of  constitutional  protection. 
There  is  no  safety  for  liberty  or  property  over  which  our  Constitution 
does  not  extend." 

For  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  questions  which  he  conceives 
to  be  involved  in  "  the  supreme  issue  of  1900,"  Mr.  Belmont  will  em- 
ploy his  best  endeavors  throughout  the  campaign  and  his  vote  on  elec- 
tion day  to  put  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party  in  control  of  the  Government. 
Jt  is  pertinent,  therefore,  to  recall  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Belmont, 
in  one  of  the  speeches  which  raised  his  reputation  four  years  ago,  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  men  to  whom  he  is  now  anxious  to  commit  the 
solution  of  these  problems.     He  said: 

"  They  lead  directly  to  repudiation,  to  fiat  money,  the  degradation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  political  control,  an  unconstitutional  impair- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  and  interference  with  the  freedom  of  con- 
tracts, a  reckless  attack  upon  our  National  and  monetary  integrity,  as 
well  as  upon  our  whole  system  of  commercial  credits.  *  *  *  They 
war  upon  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Nation,  alarm- 
ing all  its  interests,  shaking  confidence,  thereby  threatening  to  destroy 
the  sources  of  labor,  to  the  injury  and  detriment  of  the  workingman." 

The  Democratic  candidate  and  the  men  nearest  to  him  this  year  are 
the  men  whom  Mr.  Belmont  thus  clearly  and  forcibly  described  in 
1896.  An  excellent  collection  of  statesmen  they  are,  indeed,  according 
to  Mr.  Belmont,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  vast  and  delicate  interests 
which  he  now  declares  to  be  in  peril!  Mr.  Belmont  and  his  associates, 
new  and  old,  have  much  to  say  at  present  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  preserving  it  inviolate  in 
order  that  it  may  continue  to  protect  the  institutions  and  bless  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Hence  they  are  solicitous  to  put  in  power 
the  men  who,  as  Mr.  Belmont  said,  are  committed  to  "  the  degradation 
by  political  control  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  which  is  the  interpreter 
and  guardian  of  the  Constitution ;  who  are  resolved  upon  "  an  uncon- 
stitutional impairment  of  the  ol)ligation  of  contracts  "  and  "  a  reckless 
attack  upon  our  National  and  monetary  integrity,"  and  who  "  war  upon 
what  constitutes  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Nation."  Mr.  Belmont 
now  evidently  thinks  that  the  Supreme  Court,  when  its  degradation 
l)y  political  control  had  been  thoroughly  accomplished,  would  be  in  an 
admira})le  condition  to  defend  the  Constitution  under  which  "  the  re- 
sults of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  in  our  new  possessions  must 
be  solved."      Let  us,  he  must  be  understood  as  saying,  degrade  the 
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Supreme  Court,  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  make  a  reckless 
attack  upon  our  National  integrity  and  war  upon  what  constitutes  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Nation,  and  thereby  fit  ourselves,  actually 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  the  honorable,  fearless  and  skillful 
performance  of  a  great  and  arduous  task.  Four  years  ago,  when  the 
situation  was  comparatively  simple,  these  preparatory  processes  would 
have  been  a  serious  mistake,  but  now  that  it  has  l^ecome  extraordinarily 
complicated  and  dangerous  they  are  indispensable. 

How  honest,  wise,  prudent  and  patriotic  is  the  policy  thus  recom- 
mended to  the  American  people!  What  surprise  and  pain  will  Mr. 
i^elmont  experience  when  they  reject  it  with  contempt. 

(Boston    Sunday    Post,    August   26.    1900.) 

One  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  hostility  to  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  comes  from  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  who  served  eight 
years  in  Congress  from  New  York  State,  and  who  was  afterward  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Spain.  Mr.  Belmont  not  only  opposed  Mr. 
Bryan's,  election  four  years  ago,  but  opposed  his  nomination  this  year, 
although  he  was  a  delegate  to  Kansas  City. 

He  now  supports  his  candidacy,  and  is  doing  much  to  bring  together 
the  warring  factions  in  New  York.  Regarding  the  story  that  many  of 
the  leading  families  were  favorable  to  Bryan,  he  remarked  he  had  no 
actual  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  he  knew  there  was  a  change  of  senti- 
ment, due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Republican  party  had  gone  out- 
side the  Constitution  and  treaty  obligations  to  carry  out  its  policy. 

As  to  the  story  published  in  a  New  York  paper  that  Mr.  Belmont 
was  anxious  to  go  to  Congress,  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  he  says. 
The  purpose  of  his  meeting  with  Hugh  McLaughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  last 
week  was  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  with  a  view 
of  defeating  the  Republican  party. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  damage  from  imperialism  immediate  or  re- 
mote?" asked  the  reporter. 

"  The  claim  that  the  President  may  govern,"  he  says,  "  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  United  States  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution, 
and  the  denial  that  the  Constitution  extends  over  the  territory  included 
within  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  involve  an  immediate  dan- 
ger and  great  dangers  for  the  future. 

''  The  results  of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions must  be  solved  under  the  Constitution.  Out  of  our  great  Na- 
tional prosperity  arises  the  necessity  of  new  outlets  for  capital.  Such 
capital  and  individual  rights  must  have  the  safeguards  of  constitutional 
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protection.  There  is  no  safety  for  liberty  or  property  over  which  our 
Constitution  does  not  extend. 

'•  There  can  be  no  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  signed  by  President  McKinley  with  Spain  has  never  been  car- 
ried out  in  respect  to  the  most  important  stipulation  contained  in  it, 
the  settlement  of  which  would  determine  whether  w^e  would  govern 
under  the  Constitution  or  under  an  imperial  system.  That  stipulation 
is  that  Congress  shall  determine  '  the  civil  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants.' '' 

Mr.  Belmpnt  published  an  article  in  the  December  North  American 
Eeview,  in  which  he  urged  that  Congress  take  up  before  any  other 
question  of  taxation,  currency,  banking  reform,  or  trusts,  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  determining  "  the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  "  of  the  Philippines. 

That  was  the  paramount  question  then,  he  continued,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  Mr.  Belmont,  who  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1896  and  opposed  his  nomination  this  year,  is  so  earnestly  engaged 
in  promoting  his  election  now. 

Mr.   Belmont  says  further: 

"  The  millions  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  islands  have  now, 
under  the  Paris  treaty,  no  civil  rights.  The  inhabitants  who  were  born 
in  Spain  have  political  rights  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  the  natives 
none.  The  United  States  promised  Spain  that  Congress  would  deter- 
mine '  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants.' 
That  obligation  as  yet  has  been  unfulfilled. 

"  It  is  unusual  for  human  beings  not  to  have  any  nationality. 

"  Spain  was  constrained  to  abandon  those  natives  and  sunder  their 
allegiance  to  her.  The  United  States  did  not  by  the  treaty  make  them 
citizens,  nor  naturalize  them,  nor  give  them  an  opportunity  to  become 
citizens. 

"  Empire,  emperor  and  empress  seem  now  to  Ije  captivating  words  all 
over  the  world. 

"  They  are  modern  revivals  of  the  old.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  by  act  of  Parliament,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  title 
of  '  Empress  of  India,'  the  great  dependency  Ijeing  as  much  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Constitution  as  the  Philippines  would 
be  outside  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Constitution  if  those 
to  whom  I  have  referred  carrv  out  their  intention." 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN  T.  McGRAW. 

Graftox,  W.  Va.,  August  23,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

Dear  Sir. —  Can't  you  at  some  convenient  time  come  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  make  a  few  sjseeches? 

We  would  like  especially  to  have  you  make  a  speech  in  Wheeling  and 
two  other  places  in  the  State.     I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  T.  McGRAW, 
National  Committeeman  for  West  Virginia. 


REPLY  TO  HON.  JOHN  T.  McGRAW'S  LETTER. 

National  Democratic  Committeeman  for  West  Virginia. 

(Baltimore  Sun,   September  13,   1900.) 

THE  REPUBLICAN  IMPERIALISTIC  IDEA  STRONGLY  CONDEMNED 

IS  THE  SUPREME  ISSUE  —  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
LEADERS  EXPOSED  —  ALIENATION  OF  THAT  PARTY  FROM  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

(Special  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 

Grafton,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  13.— Hon.  John  T.  ]\[cGraw,  of  this  city, 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  for  West  Virginia,  and  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  West  Virginia  Democrats  for  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  of  New  York: 

"Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  5.— My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  sorry  1  can 
not  at  present  go  to  W^ieeling  as  you  ask  me  and  aid  in  the  campaign 
against  the  re-election  of  President  McKinley.  Later  on  I  may  be 
able  to  do  so. 

"The  Republican  idea,  the  imperialistic  idea,  that  all  the  millions 
of  people  in  our  territories  and  islands,  a  greater  number  than  was  our 
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viiole  population  seventy  j'ears  ago,  can.,  in  time  of  peace,  excepting 
those  who  are  aliens  and  protected  hy  treaties,  he  governed  by  Congress 
according  to  its  own  fancy,  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Judicial  power,  and  if  Congress  shall  not  legislate  can,  by  any  President, 
be  he  McKinley,  or  Bryan,  or  anybody  else,  be  ruled  arbitrarily  and 
regardless  of  any  other  restraint  than  '  the  usages  of  war,'  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  rejected  by  the  voters  of  West  Virginia. 

'^  Such  '  imperialism '  was  by  the  Kansas  City  Convention  made  the 
supreme  issue,  and  voters  are  rapidly  coming  to  perceive  that,  in  com- 
jtarison  with  it,  other  pending  political  issues  are  trivial. 

''  REPUBLICAN  INSINCERITY. 

"  The  Republican  leaders  asked  in  their  Philadelphia  platform  the 
re-election  of  President  McKinley  because  he  had  obtained  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  but  now  they  condemn  Mr.  Bryan  because  he,  as  they  say, 
achieved  its  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Denby  has  been  for  twelve 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  and  recently  em- 
ployed by  President  McKinley  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  recently 
declared  that  Mr.  Bryan  accomplished  the  ratification  so  that  he  might 
thereby  create  what  IVIr.  Denby  describes  as  '  the  bogie  of  imperialism ' 
in  order  that  he  might  fight  and  overcome  the  '  monster.'  He  imagines 
that  the  '  imperialism  '  which  the  Democrats  denounce  is  altogether 
the  treaty  and  is  not  the  Republican  desire  and  purpose  to  govern  the 
ceded  islands  in  disregard  to  the  Constitution. 

"  The  Republican  National  platform  commended  the  recent  Repub- 
lican financial  law  as  an  enactment  '  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our 
money  and  the  stability  of  our  currency  upon  a  gold  basis  has  been 
secured."  Mark  the  word  '  secured.'  But  now  Secretary  Gage  and 
Republican  newspapers  affirm  that  Secretary  Gage,  or  any  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  can,  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  impeach- 
ment for  violating  the  new  law,  easily  put  the  country  on  a  silver-dollar 
basis. 

*'  THE  CJOLD  STANDARD. 

"  After  reading  what  Secretary  Gage  has  recently  said  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  last  Republican  financial  law  of  March  4,  1900,  we 
may  wonder  whether  or  not  there  are  in  the  Republican  party  many 
voters  who  really  wish  for  the  United  States  an  effective  gold  mono- 
metallic basis,  as  in  England,  where  silver  coins  are  only  a  token  cur- 
rency and  nothing  is  full  legal  tender  excepting  gold  coin.  Gold  dollars 
the  only  standard  dollars,  but  silver  dollars  and  paper  dollars  at  the 
same  time  so  far  a  standard  as  to  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  Government 
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and  private  debts,  is  on  the  face  of  it  incompatible  and  inconsistent. 
However  that  may  be,  the  completest  gold  standard  that  human  in- 
genuity can  make  would  be  poor  compensation  for  the  abandonment 
by  the  United  States  of  their  Constitution,  as  '  imperialists '  propose. 
"  Frantically  endeavoring  to  evade  and  shirk  the  issue  of  '  imperial- 
ism,' the  Republican  leaders  count  up  the  number  of  vacancies  soon  to 
be  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and  announce  the  names  of  those  Mr. 
Bryan  will  propose  to  the  Senate  after  March  4th  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
How  infallible  as  mind  readers  and  the  foretellers  of  events  in  the 
future  those  '  imperialists '  must  be  if  they  are  really  sincere  in  what 
they  say  to  their  countrymen. 

''  DEPARTING    FROM    CONSTITUTIOISr. 

"  Have  you  not  been  impressed  by  evidence  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Republican  party  from  the  Constitution,  disclosed  by  omission  in  the 
Philadelphia  platform  of  any  mention  of  the  Constitution  in  connection 
with  a  plan  to  govern  the  new  islands,  and  omission  by  the  President 
in  his  speech  at  Canton  on  the  12th  of  July  last  to  mention  the  Con- 
stitution in  connection  with  anything  whatever?  He  proclaimed  the 
baldest  '  imperialism '  when  he  said  to  the  committee  notifying  him 
of  his  renomination  that  Congi-ess  '  has  full  legislative  power  over  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,'  and,  therefore,  by  inference, 
can  govern  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  which  does  not  permit  the 
exercise  anywhere,  by  any  Federal  agent,  of  such  arbitrary  power.  That 
Constitution  is  now  as  necessary  in  our  new  islands  as  in  West  Virginia, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  our  banks,  our  trust  companies, 
our  insurance  companies  and  individuals  having  loanable  capital  seeking 
investment  in  those  islands  can  tolerate  the  '  imperialism  '  which  de- 
prives that  capital  of  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Judicial 
power.  '  Imperialism  '  offers  nothing  in  place  of  the  Constitution  but 
the  arbitrary  will  of  those  ruling  for  the  time  at  Washington. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

^' PERRY  BELMONT." 
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MR.  BRYAN'S  PLANS. 

(New   York   Evening   Post,   August   30,    1900.) 
TO  VISIT  WEST  VIRGINIA  NEXT  WEEK. 

Deer  Park,  Md.,  August  30.—  John  T.  McGraw  has  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Bryan  saying  he  will  come  to  West  Virginia  next 
Tuesday  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Mr.  McGraw's  place  at  Deer  Park. 
While  in  the  State  he  may  make  a  few  appointments  for  political 
meetings,  not  to  exceed  two  speeches  a  day.  He  will  proceed  direct 
from  Chicago  to  Deer  Park.  The  itinerary  contemplated  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw is  to  have  Mr.  Bryan  make  a  speech  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  on 
Tuesday  night;  at  the  fair  at  Morgan's  Grove,  W.  Va.,  Wednesday 
morning;  at  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  spend  the  night 
at  Deer  Park;  then  go  to  Clarksburg,  AV.  Va.,  to  the  State  Fair,  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  thence  to  Fairmont  and  Wheeling,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  on  Thursday  evening  for  a  night  meeting.  He  will 
return  to  Chicago  on  Friday  evening. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  K.  JONES. 

Chicago,  HI.,  August  25,  1900. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Belmont: 

The  prospects  of  Democratic  success  in  our  national  contest  are,  in 
my  opinion,  better  than  for  a  long  time. 

I  regretted  very  much  that  I  failed  to  see  you  in  Kansas  City,  but  I 
was  quite  busy  and  1  suppose  you  even  also.  The  convention  seemed 
quite  a  success  and  seems  to  have  done  about  the  right  thing. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  your  article  on  "  Im])erialisni  "  in  the  North 
American  Review  long  before  the  Kansas  City  Convention.  Your 
statement  was  clear  and  strong.  I  hope  to  see  you  if  you  are  West 
during  the  campaign. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     JAMES  K.  JONES. 
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IMPERIALISM  AND  THE  COURTS. 

(New   York    Sun,    September    10,    190O.) 

The  first  coherent  definition  of  "  imperialism  "  that  we  have  observed 
we  find  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  T.  McGraw,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  of  West  Virginia,  by  the  Hon.  Perry 
Belmont,  of  New  York.  We  quote  from  it  as  it  is  found  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun: 

"The  Republican  idea,  the  imperialistic  idea,  is  that  all  the  millions 
of  people  in  our  territories  and  islands  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be  governed 
by  Congress  according  to  its  own  fancy,  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  judicial  powers.     *     *     * 

"  Such  '  imperialism  '  was  by  the  Kansas  City  Convention  made  the 
supreme  issue. 

"  The  imperialism  which  the  Democrats  denounce  is  the  Re])ublican 
desire  and  purpose  to  govern  the  ceded  islands  in  disregard  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

"  Imperialism  "  then  is  not  government  of  the  Philippines,  l)ut  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  "  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution." 

Here  are  three  pertinent  facts: 

I.  The  Republican  policy  is  in  accordance  with  every  legislative  act 
applied  to  territory  newly  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  the  United 
States  began  their  tremendous  march  of  expansion. 

II.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  backs  it  up  with  exhaustive  and  over- 
whelming authority. 

III.  The  issue  of  "  imperialism,"  as  defined  al)ove,  is  again  ])efore  the 
courts  to-day. 

If  the  Republican  policy  is  unconstitutional,  therefore,  it  will  be  so 
decided,  and  reversed.  If  it  should  be  decided  adversely  to  the  Demo- 
crats, as  precedent  indicates,  the  Democrats  will  be  constitutionally 
bound  to  trample  on  their  arguments  and  respect  the  law.  It  follows 
that  "  imperialism  "  must  be  a  bogus  issue  in  the  eyes  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  is  no  more  proper  as  an  issue  of  a  national  election  than 
any  dispute  at  law  now  under  the  courts'  consideration  would  be. 
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Bryanism,  on  the  other  liand,  is  not  before  the  courts,  l)ut  tlireatens 
them. 

Either  Democrats  like  Mr.  Belmont  are  more  Bryanite  than  they 
Jcnow,  or  they  are  deliberately  denouncing  the  Republican  foreign  policy 
in  order  that  they  may  eventually  pack  the  Supreme  Court  against  it, 
.'(S  it  is  proposed  by  Bryanism  to  pack  our  highest  tribunal  for  other 
purposes. 


IMPERIALISM. 

HOW  DEFINED  —  IT  IS  A  JUDICIAL  QUESTION,  NOT  ONE  TO  BE 
SETTLED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BATTLE-BOX  —  HENCE  IT  IS  NOT 
PROPERLY  AN  ISSUE  IN  THE  PENDING  CAMPAIGN. 

(New  Lexington,  Ohio,   Tribune,  October  10,   1900.) 

Ever  since  the  present  campaign  began,  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  exactly  what  Mr.  Bryan  means  by  the  term  ''  imperial- 
ism." The  first  definition  which  has  been  attempted  is  that  of  Hon. 
Perry  Belmont,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  John  T. 
McGraw,  who  is  the  Democratic  National  Committeeman  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.    Mr.  Belmont  says: 

"  The  Republican  idea,  the  imperialistic  idea,  is  that  all  the  millions 
of  people  in  our  territories  and  islands  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be  governed 
])}'  Congress  according  to  its  fancy,  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  judicial  powers.  *  *  *  Such  imperialism  was  by  the  Kansas 
City   Convention   made   the   supreme   issue." 

Here  we  have  it.  Imperialism,  in  the  Democratic  mind,  is  not  the 
government  of  the  Philippines,  but  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
•'  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution.''  In  reply  to  this  it  is  but  neces- 
sary  to  mention   three   pertinent   facts: 

First.  The  Republican  policy  is  in  accordance  with  every  legislative 
act  applied  to  newly-acquired  territory  since  the  United  States  began  its 
tremendous  march  of  expansion. 

Second.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  backs  this  up  with  ex- 
haustive and  overwhelming  authority. 

Third.  The  issue  of  imperialism,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Belmont  above,  is 
again  before  the  national  courts. 

If  the  Republican  policy  is  unconstitutional,  therefore,  it  will  be  so 
decided,  and  reversed.     If  the  courts  shall  hold  it  to  be  correct,  then  the 
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Democrats  will  be  constitutionally  bound  to  abandon  their  present  posi- 
tion, drop  their  imperialistic  argument,  and  obey  the  court. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  imperialism  is  a  bogus  issue,  because  it  is  not 
one  that  can  be  settled  by  the  people  at  the  ballot-box.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  not  for  the  legislative  or  the 
executive.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  do  nothing  whatever  to 
influence  the  decision  that  the  courts  will  give.  Imperialism  is,  there- 
fore, no  more  an  issue  before  the  people  than  is  any  other  judicial  ques- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  us  remark  that  Bryanism,  while  it  is  not  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  a  menace  and  ,a  threat  against  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Our  motto  is :  Take  care  of  a  good  thing  when  you  have  it  and 
vote  for  McKinley  and  do  not  run  off  after  foolish,  sentimental  and 
untried  notions,  with  sure  disaster  to  follow,  which  is  the  case  if  you 
vote  for  Bryan." 


DECLINATION  OF  NOMINATION  FIRST  CONGRESS 
DISTRICT. 

NOTIFICATION     COMMITTEE    URGES     RECONSIDERATION  —  LETTER 

ON  THE  ISSUES. 

(New  York  Times,  October  3.  190O.) 

MiNEOLA,  L.  I.,  Oct.  2. —  Perry  Belmont,  who  represented  this  district 
in  Congress  for  eight  consecutive  years,  beginning  in  1881,  was  again 
nominated  to-day  by  acclamation.  Townsend  Scudder,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, presided  over  the  Democratic  convention  which  would  listen  to  no 
other  name  except  that  of  Mr.  Belmont. 

The  nominee  has  peremptorily  refused  to  accept,  though  he  says  that 
he  highly  appreciates  the  honor. 

The  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Queens,  Suffolk  and  Nassau. 
When  nominations  were  called  for,  Andrew  J.  Weeks,  of  Babylon,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Belmont's  name.  The  nomination  was  greeted  with  cheers 
which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
James  J.  Daly,  of  Queens.  The  roll  brought  out  no  other  nomination, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot. 

This  was  despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Belmont  to  prevent  it.  He  had 
written  a  letter  to  Captain  I.  J.  Merritt,  of  Whitestone,  declining  to  be 
the  nominee.     This  letter  was  shown  to  the  delegations  by  Leader  Mara, 
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of  the  Third  ward  of  Queeos,  Captain  Merritt  being  unable  to  attend 
the  convention.  The  delegations  conferred  four  hours  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order,  but  they  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  their 
wish  to  nominate  Mr.  Behnont.  Delegate  after  delegate  said  he  would 
have  no  one  but  Mr.  Belmont. 


HIS    LETTER    TO     MERRITT. 

The  letter  to  Captain  Merritt  was  as  follows : 

"  New  York,  Sept.  27,  1900. 
"  My  Dear  Capt.  Merritt  : 

"  If  my  wishes  in  regard  to  the  Congressional  nomination  expressed  to 
you  in  conversation  some  time  ago  can  be  known  by  my  friends  in  Suf- 
folk and  Queens  they  will  abandon  the  idea  of  presenting  my  name  to 
the  Congressional  convention,  to  be  held  at  Mineola  next  Tuesday.  I 
cannot  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  at  present,  but  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  the  nominee  of  the  convention. 

"  Were  it  to  be  otherwise,  there  would  be  somebody  amiable  enough  to 
insist  that  I  went  to  Kansas  City  as  your  delegate  and  have  since  then 
zealously  supported  the  Democratic  ticket  merely  to  recover  Democratic 
regularity  in  an  oi^fice-seeking  sense.  You  all  know  what  happened  four 
years  ago. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
I  explained  to  my  Long  Island  constituents  why  I  could  not  accept 
silver  monometallism  as  a  remedy  for  the  terrible  industrial  and  finan- 
cial depression  which  had  during  four  years  afflicted  our  country.  The 
supreme  and  only  issue  that  year  was  silver  monometallism  versus  gold 
monometallism. 

"  Gold  prevailed  and  Avhat  happened?  We  gold  Democrats  were  de- 
ceived. President  McKinley  convened  Congress  in  extra  session.  For 
what?  To  strengthen  the  gold  standard  and  enact  gold  monometallism? 
Not  at  all.  But  to  ])ut  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  statute  book,  which  was 
done  on  July  24,  1897.  There  was  no  coinage  or  currency  legislation 
till  March  4,  1900,  and  then  a  make-shift  not  only  cowardly  but  de- 
ceptive, in  a  ])olitical  sense,  as  Secretary  Gage  has  recently  confessed. 

"  The  essential  of  sound  money,  if  all  the  varieties  of  dollars  with 
v/hich  the  Eepublican  party  has  cursed  our  country  are  to  be  retained,  is 
the  parity  of  all,  but  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  rejected  the 
House  plan  to  enforce  at  the  Treasury  the  convertibility  of  silver  dollars 
into  gold  dollars  on  the  demand  of  any  holder. 

"  The  only  purpose  those  Kepublican  leaders  had  really  in  view  last 
March,  three  years  after  McKinley's  inauguration,  seems  to  have  been 
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inflating  our  currency  with  bank  notes  and  aiding  the  refunding  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

"  Meanwhile  and  long  before  the  Eepublican  leaders  could  put  their 
financial  scheme  of  last  March  in  operation,  the  terrible  financial  indus- 
trial depression  had  passed  away  and  confidence  had  returned.  A  clever 
German,  Frederick  Engels,  has  given  a  description  of  recoverv  from  a 
long  business  depression  which  describes  what  began  at  the  end  of  1896: 

"'The  stagnation  lasts  for  years;  productive  forces  and  products  are 
wasted  and  destroyed  wholesale,  until  the  accumulated  mass  of  commodi- 
ties finally  filters  off  more  or  less  depreciated  in  value,  whereupon  pro- 
duction and  exchange  gradually  begin  to  move  again.  Little  by  little 
the  pace  quickens.  It  becomes  a  trot.  The  industrial  trot  breaks  into 
a  canter,  the  canter  in  turn  grows  into  the  headlong  gallop  of  a  perfect 
steeplechase  of  industry,  commercial  credit  and  speculation,  which, 
finally,  after  breakneck  leaps,  ends  where  it  began  — -  in  the  ditch  of  a 
crisis.     And  so  over  and  over  again.' 

"  The  result  would  probably  have  been  similar  had  Cleveland  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  been  elected  in  1896. 

"  When  the  Republican  Senate  leaders  assembled  after  the  last  presi- 
dential election  it  was  found  that  Silver  Republicans  were  too  strong  to 
permit  a  strengthening  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  enact  silver  monometallism.  Hence  the  Republican  subterfuge  of 
last  March  with  a  bimetallic  attachment  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to 
get  the  votes  in  the  Senate  of  Silver  Republicans  led  by  Senator  Wolcott, 
and  in  the  mountain  States  which  Mr.  Hanna  says  is  now  foreboding  the 
loss  of  those  States  to  Bryan. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  voters  advocated,  in  1896,  more 
currency  through  free  silver  coinage  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  business 
depression.  McKinley,  a  much  older  man  than  Bryan,  came  into  public 
life  long  before  him,  and  shortly  after  the  terrible  world-wide  crisis  of 
1873.  Ohio,  having  emerged  from  greenback  delusion,  was  then  in  the 
clutches  of  the  silver  heresy,  and  McKinley  in  the  House,  only  some 
twenty  years  ago,  voted  for  silver  monometallism  in  its  worst  form.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  had  he  lived  in  Nebraska  from  1893  to  1896,  he 
would  have  urged  free  silver  coinage  in  the  last-named  year.  He  would 
have  gone  with  his  State. 

"  However  that  may  be,  the  consequences  of  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial depression  of  1892  disappeared  in  1897,  and  the  free  silver  cyclone 
is.  as  the  weather  experts  say,  also  passing  off  through  the  Rocky  ^foun- 
tain States,  never  to  return.  Beginning  in  Ohio,  the  breeding  place  of 
unsound  money  delusions,  it  has  moved  westward  till  it  is  now  on  tlie 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  under  the  escort  of  Silver  Republicans,  soon 
to  take  the  fatal  plunge. 
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"  Whether  McKinley,  with  a  Eepublican  Congress,  or  Bryan,  with  a 
Democratic  Congress,  be  elected  next  November,  there  is  no  more  proba- 
bility that  silver  monometallism  will  be  put  on  the  statute  book  or  that 
the  Treasury  will  put  the  country  on  a  silver  basis  than  that  Congress 
will  vote  that  the  mail  bags  be  next  year  carried  from  New  York  to  Suf- 
folk county  by  stage  coaches  instead  of  by  the  Long  Island  Railway. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  from  Allison  to 
Wolcott,  who  really  believes  that  silver  monometallism  would  be  enacted 
into  law,  even  if  McKinley  were  re-elected  and  perverted  back  to  his 
former  opinions  of  1878. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"PERRY  BELMONT." 

UKGED    TO    ACCEPT. 

After  the  nomination,  made  in  spite  of  the  foregoing  letter,  a  com- 
mittee of  six  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Belmont  and  tender  him 
the  nomination,  and  to  insist  that,  no  matter  what  his  reasons  or  wishes, 
he  accept  it.  The  committee  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  in  case 
Mr.  Belmont  should  persist  in  his  refusal  after  all. 

The  committee,  this  evening,  went  to  New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Bel- 
mont at  his  residence  24  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  They  argued  ^vith 
him  for  two  hours.  Mr.  Belmont  declined  to  run.  Mr.  Belmont  was 
told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  reply  Mr.  Bel- 
mont referred  the  committee  to  his  letter.  Still  the  committee  would 
not  listen  or  accept  his  refusal.  All  sorts  of  argument  were  made  to 
have  him  remain  the  nominee.  Each  of  the  delegates  spoke  in  turn, 
and  there  was  a  general  conversation,  but  Mr.  Belmont  remained  firm. 

He  said  he  couid  not  see  why  the  citizens  of  the  three  counties  should 
take  such  a  fancy  to  him,  and  thought  there  were  plenty  ol  younger  men 
in  their  district  who  would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  serve.  If  there 
v/as  anything  he  could  do  to  help  them  or  the  party  in  the  district,  or  if 
they  would  suggest  anything,  except  his  running  for  Congress,  he  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  do  it.  He  would  not  run  for  Congress,  however. 
He  believed  a  Democrat  would  win  in  the  district  this  year,  but  it  must 
be  some  other  Democrat  than  he. 

After  this  the  committee  again  expressed  its  sorrow  over  Mr.  Belmont's 
decision  and  withdrew. 

The  committee  will  meet  in  the  Democratic  Club  in  Long  Island  City 
and  select  the  nominee.  Who  it  will  be  cannot  be  said.  Townsend 
Scudder,  who  probably  could  have  it,  if  he  could  take  it,  has  been  warned 
by  his  physician  not  to  accept. 
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DECLINATION  SUPPRESSED  BY  MARA. 

POPULAR  DEMOCRAT  NOMINATED  FOR  CONGRESS  IN  FACE  OF  HIS 
POSITIVE  REFUSAL  TO  RUN  —  COMMITTEE  MEETS  TO-MORROW  — 
HAVENS  OF  SUFFOLK  AVILL  PROBABLY  BE  NAjSIED  IF  NOT  NOMI- 
NATED FOR  RE-ELECTION  AS  SENATOR. 

(The  Brooklyn  Daily   Eagle,    October  3,    1900.) 

MiNEOLA,  L.  I.,  October  3. —  Several  aspirants  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congi'essman  were  swept  aside  by  order  of  the  bosses  at 
the  First  Congressional  District  Convention,  held  here  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  Perry  Belmont  was  nominated,  though,  as  already  told  in 
the  Eagle,  he  had  positively  declined  the  nomination.  He  made  his  views 
very  emphatic  in  the  following  letter  to  Captain  I.  J.  Merritt,  of 
Whitestone : 

"  If  my  wishes  in  regard  to  the  Congressional  nomination  expressed 
to  you  in  conversation  some  time  ago  can  be  known  by  my  friends  in 
Suffolk  and  Queens  they  will  abandon  the  idea  of  presenting  my  name 
to  the  Congressional  convention  to  be  held  at  Mineola  next  Tuesday.  I 
cannot  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  at  present,  but  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  aid  the  nominee  of  the  convention. 

"  Were  it  to  be  otherwise,  there  would  be  somebody  amiable  enough 
to  insist  that  I  went  to  Kansas  City  as  your  delegate  and  have  since  then 
zealously  supported  the  Democratic  ticket  merely  to  recover  Democratic 
regularity  in  an  office-seeking  sense.  You  all  know  what  happened  four 
years  ago. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
I  explained  to  my  Long  Island  constituents  why  I  could  not  accept  silver 
monometallism  as  a  remedy  for  the  terrible  industrial  and  financial  de- 
pression which  had  during  four  years  afflicted  our  country.  The  supreme 
and  only  issue  that  year  was  silver  monometallisi.i  versus  gold  mono- 
metallism. 

"  Gold  prevailed  and  what  happened?  "We  gold  Democrats  were  de- 
ceived. President  McKinley  convened  Congress  in  extra  session.  For 
what?  To  strengthen  the  gold  standard  and  enact  gold  monometallism? 
Not  at  all.  But  to  put  the  Dingley  tariff  on  the  statute  book,  which 
was  done  on  July  24.  189T.  ■  There  was  no  coinage  or  currency  legisla- 
YoL.  YI  — 12 
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lion  till  March  4,  1900,  and  then  a  make-shift  not  only  cowardly  but 
deceptive,  in  a  poliiical  sense,  as  Secretary  Gage  has  recently  confessed. 

"  The  essential  of  sound  money,  if  all  the  varieties  of  dollars  with 
which  the  Republican  party  has  cursed  our  country  are  to  be  retained,  is 
the  parity  of  all,  but  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  rejected  the 
House  plan  to  enforce  at  the  treasury  the  convertibility  of  silver  dollars 
into  gold  dollars  on  the  demand  of  any  holder. 

"  The  only  i)urpose  those  Republican  leaders  had  really  in  view  last 
March,  three  years  after  McKinley's  inauguration,  seems  to  have  been 
inflating  our  currency  with  bank  notes  and  aiding  the  refunding  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

"  Meanwhile  and  long  before  the  Republican  leaders  could  put  their 
financial  scheme  of  last  March  in  operation  the  terrible  financial  and 
industrial  depression  had  passed  away  and  confidence  had  returned.  A 
clever  German,  Frederick  Engels,  has  given  a  description  of  recovery 
from  a  long  business  depression  which  describes  what  began  at  the  end 
of   1896: 

"  *' The  stagnation  lasts  for  years;  productive  forces  and  products  are 
wasted  and  destroyed  wholesale,  until  the  accumulated  mass  of  com- 
modities finally  filters  off  more  or  less  depreciated  in  value,  whereupon 
production  and  exchange  gi'adually  begin  to  move  again.  Little  by  little 
the  pace  quickens.  It  becomes  a  trot.  The  industrial  trot  breaks  into 
a  canter,  the  canter  in  turn  grows  into  the  headlong  gallop  of  a  perfect 
steeplechase  of  industry,  commercial  credit  and  speculation,  which, 
finally,  after  breakneck  leaps,  ends  where  it  began  —  in  the  ditch  of  a 
crisis.     And  so  over  and  over  again.' 

"  The  result  would  have  been  similar  had  Cleveland  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  been  elected  in  1896. 

"  When  the  Republican  Senate  leaders  assembled  after  the  last  presi- 
dential election  it  was  found  that  Silver  Republicans  were  too  strong  to 
permit  a  strengthening  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to 
enact  silver  monometalism.  Hence  the  Republican  subterfuge  of  last 
March  with  a  bimetallic  attachment  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to  get 
the  votes  in  the  Senate  of  Silver  Republicans  led  by  Senator  Wolcott, 
and  in  the  mountain  States  which  Mr.  Hanna  says  is  now  foreboding  the 
less  of  those  States  to  Bryan. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  voters  advocated,  in  1896,  more 
currency  through  free  silver  coinage  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  business 
depression.  McKinley,  a  much  older  man  than  Bryan,  came  into  public 
life  long  before  him,  and  shortly  after  the  terrible  world-wide  crisis  of 
1873.  Oliio,  having  emerged  from  greenback  delusion,  was  then  in  the 
clutches  of  the  silver  heresy,  and  McKinley,  in  the  House,  only  some 
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twenty  years  ago,  voted  for  silver  monometallism  in  its  worst  form.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  had  he  lived  in  Nebraska  from  1892  to  189G,  he  would 
have  urged  free  silver  coinage  in  the  last-named  year.  He  would  have 
gone  with  his  State. 

"  However  that  may  be,  the  consequences  of  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial depression  of  1898  disappeared  in  1897,  and  the  free  silver  cyclone 
is,  as  the  weather  experts  say,  also  passing  off  through  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tain States,  never  to  return.  Beginning  in  Ohio,  the  breeding  place  of 
unsound  money  delusions,  it  has  moved  westward  till  it  is  now  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  under  the  escort  of  Silver  Kepublicans,  soon 
to  take  the  fatal  plunge.     . 

"  Whether  McKinley,  with  a  Republican  Congress,  or  Bryan,  with  a 
Democratic  Congress,  be  elected  next  November,  there  is  no  more  proba- 
bility that  silver  monometallism  will  be  put  on  the  statute  book  or  that 
the  Treasury  will  put  the  country  on  a  silver  basis  than  that  Congress 
will  vote  that  the  mail  bags  be  next  year  carried  from  New  York  to  Suf- 
folk county  by  stage  coaches  instead  of  by  the  Long  Island  Railway. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  from  Allison  to 
Wolcott,  who  really  believes  that  silver  monometallism  would  be  enacted 
into  law  even  if  McKinley  were  re-elected  and  perverted  back  to  his 
former  opinions  of  1878." 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Surrogate  Daniel  Noble,  of 
Queens  county,  and  Townsend  Scudder,  of  Nassau,  was  chosen  chairman. 
Joseph  Wood  and  B.  D.  Sleight,  of  Suffolk,  and  Michael  Doyle,  of 
Queens,  were  appointed  secretaries.  In  accepting  the  chairmanship, 
Mr.  Scudder  left  no  doubt  of  where  he  stood  during  the  present  cam- 
paign, saying  among  other  things : 

"  Every  Democrat  should  cast  his  vote  for  the  candidates  nominated 
at  Kansas  City.  It  is  best  for  the  Democratic  party  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Kansas  City  platform.  You  can  count  upon  me 
wherever  you  may  need  or  want  me,  and  I  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
my  duty  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party." 

The  Suffolk  county  delegation  presented  the  name  of  Perry  Belmont 
and  the  nomination  was  seconded  by  Queens  and  was  unanimous,  no 
other  name  being  presented.  This  was  done  in  open  disregard  of  the 
well-known  fact  printed  in  last  Monday's  Eagle  that  Mr.  Belmont  has 
positively  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Leader  Patrick  J.  Mara  kept  the  convention  in  ignorance 
of  Mr.  Belmont's  letter  to  Captain  Merritt,  for,  though  it  had  been  sent 
to  him  to  read,  and  he  had  it  in  his  pocket,  he  failed  to  make  its  contents 
known. 
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The  delegation  from  Queens  county  then  precipitated  a  row  hy  offer- 
ing a  resolution  fixing  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  delegates  to  the  next 
Congressional  convention  at  one  delegate  to  every  500  Democratic  votes 
or  fraction  thereof.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  proposition 
to  reapportion  the  representation  emanated  from  Manhattan  with  the 
support  of  the  Queens  county  committee,  which  had  instructed  all  the 
Queens  county  delegates  to  vote  for  it.  The  Suffolk  contingent,  headed 
by  Henry  A.  Reeves,  fought  the  resolution,  denouncing  it  as  a  snap  game 
to  take  advantage  of  the  men  from  the  east  end  of  the  district,  and  the 
matter  was  only  tabled  by  the  close  vote  of  21  to  19. 

The  chairman  appointed  Senator  John  L.  Havens  and  Edward  Gris- 
wold,  of  Suffolk;  E.  Y.  Willis,  of  Nassau,  and  John  E.  Backus  and 
Edward  Malone,  of  Queens,  a  committee  to  notify  Mr.  Belmont  of  his 
nomination,  and,  in  case  of  his  remaining  obdurate,  to  select  another 
candidate. 

The  committee,  last  evening,  went  to  New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Bel- 
mont at  his  residence,  2-4  West  Fifty-seventh  street.  They  argued  with 
him  for  two  hours.  Mr.  Belmont  declined  to  run.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  nomination,  and,  in  reply,  he  referred  the 
committee  to  his  letter.  Still  the  committee  would  not  listen  or  accept 
his  refusal.  All  sorts  of  argument  were  made  to  have  him  remain  the 
nominee.  Each  of  the  delegates  spoke  in  turn,  and  there  was  a  general 
conversation,  but  Mr.  Belmont  remained  firm. 

He  said  he  could  not  see  why  the  citizens  of  the  three  counties  should 
take  such  a  fancy  to  him,  and  thought  there  were  plenty  of  younger  men 
in  their  district  who  would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  serve.  If  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  to  help  them  or  the  party  in  the  district,  or 
if  they  would  suggest  anything,  except  his  running  for  Congress,  he 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  do  it.  He  would  not  run  for  Congress, 
however.  He  believed  a  Democrat  would  win  in  the  district  this  year, 
but  it  must  be  some  other  Democrat  than  he. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  ticket 
will  be  held  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  to-morrow  night.  Edward  S. 
Malone,  of  Flushing,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  to  an  Eagle 
reporter : 

"  There  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  give 
the  nomination  to  a  Suffolk  county  man.  I  favor  such  a  course,  because 
I  think  the  nomination  belongs  to  that  county  this  year." 

It  is  said  that  if  Senator  Havens  is  not  renominated  at  the  Senatorial 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Brighton  Terrace  to-morrow,  he  will  probably 
be  tendered  a  place  on  the  ticket,  as  he  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular 
Democrat  that  could  be  named  in  that  county,  and  would  keep  down  the 
Republican  majority  to  normal  figures. 
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CEETIFICATE  OF  DECLINATION  FILED. 

(New  York  Post,  Oct.  4,  1900.) 

Albany,  October  4. —  Perry  Belmont  to-day  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  his  certificate  of  declination  of  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  in  the  First  District. 

LETTER  FEOM  A.  J.  WEEKS. 

Babylon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

Dear  Sir. —  Yours  of  3d  received  to-day,  and  I  thought  perhaps  a 
word  of  explanation  regarding  my  action  in  the  Congressional  Conven- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

As  I  intimated  in  my  letter  of  inquiry,  the  fight  at  the  primaries  in 
Babylon  was  principally  upon  the  principles  which  you  represent  and 
in  which,  I  believe,  we  won  out.  I  was  sent  to  Riverhead  as  an  out- 
and-out  "  Belmont "  man,  because  yon  seemed  to  be  singled  out  as  one 
W'ho  had  sinned  and  never  repented  or  had  been  forgiven.  I  was  sent 
to  Mineola  and  was  determined  to  carry  the  matter  to  a  legitimate 
conclusion,  if  in  my  power.  I  found  there  the  same  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty that  prevailed  at  home,  as  to  your  acceptance  of  a  nomination. 
Queens  county  seemed  to  be  at  sea,  and,  as  hour  after  hour  passed,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  lijht  on  the  situation.  The  gentleman  who  had  your 
letter,  or  said  that  he  had,  did  not  give  an  intimation  of  its  contents. 
The  Suffolk  delegates  w^ent  into  caucus  after  canvassing  the  matter  for 
an  hour.  I  arose  and  said.  That  as  there  was  no  positive  information 
produced  that  you  would  not  stand,  I  proposed  to  present  your  name 
to  the  Convention.  The  caucus  rose;  the  word  went  around,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  Convention  was  in  session,  and  you  were  the  nominee 
for  Congress.  I  regret  that  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear  to  accept. 
But,  with  the  peculiar  make-up  of  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day,  I 
don't  know  that  I  blame  you.  All  under  one  blanket  are  Populists, 
Middle-of-the-Roaders.  Silverites.  Anti-Silverites,  Goldites,  Anti-Gold- 
ites,  Tilmanites,  Altgeldites  —  in  this  town,  Cooperites.     If  we  lived 
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in  Scripture  times,  we  would  have  the  Ammonites,  Gideonites.  As  the 
boys  say,  "  Hully  gee,"  what  a  mess;  and  we  are  supposed  to  look  pleas- 
ant and  swallow  the  dose  —  have  got  to  put  on  the  coat  of  many  colors. 
T  wish  we  could  see  the  old  party  in  its  proper  apparel  again,  if  it  was 
nothing  but  a  hickory  shirt,  with  an  "  Old  Hickory  "  to  lead  us. 
Pardon  this  effusion,  but  I  feel  that  way. 

1  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  J.  WEEKS. 


ROWLAND   MILES   NAMED    BY   THE    COMMITTEE   TO   THE 
VACANCY  FOR  CONGRESS. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  Oct.  5,  19C0.) 

Long  Island  City,  L.  I.,  Oct.  5. —  The  committee  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Hon.  Berry  Belmont  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  Congress  met  at  Miller's  Hotel  in  Long  Island  City  last 
evening  and  selected  Rowland  Miles,  of  Suffolk,  to  make  the  race  in 
Mr.  Belmont's  stead. 

Rowland  Miles  is  a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Ackerly  &  Miles  at 
Northport.  He  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  has  been  active  in 
Democratic  politics  in  Suffolk  county  ever  since  he  has  been  of  age. 
Last  year  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  district  attorney,  and 
although  Suffolk  is  overwhelmingly  Republican,  he  was  defeated  by 
only  about  100  votes. 

Miles  is  a  clever  talker,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  man  of  marked  ability. 
He  will  enter  into  the  race  with  a  determination  to  win,  and  his  cam- 
paign will  be  a  lively  one.  The  Suffolk  county  leaders  say  that  2,000 
will  be  the  top  notch  of  the  Republican  majority  in  this  county  this 
fall,  and  if  this  be  true  Miles  has  a  good  chance  to  win. 

Four  years  ago  Suffolk  gave  over  5,000  for  ]\IcKinley,  but  those  who 
are  well  posted  say  that  if  McKinley  gets  2,000  this  year  their  figures 
are  away  off. 
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PARALLELS  FROM  TWO  WARS. 

THE  DAYS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  —  SUMNER  AND  STEVENS  CREDITED 
WITH  ORIGINATING  THE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  —  SUPREME 
COURT  OVERRIDDEN  BY  CONGRESS —NEGROES  AND  MALAYS 
NOT  TREATED  ALIKE. 

(Boston   Herald,   October   10.   1900.) 

Newport,  R.  L,  Oct.  9,  1900. —  To-night,  the  Boston  Herald  corre- 
spondent interviewed  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Belmont  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Herald,  whose 
editorials,  he  said,  he  read  daily  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  Herald, 
he  said,  was  honest  and  fair,  and  it  had  not  an  unkind  word  for  the  gold 
Democrats  who  had  seen  fit  to  come  out  in  support  of  Bryan,  and  he  men- 
tioned several  notable  cases. 

In  regard  to  imperialism,  Mr.  Belmont  said: 

"  By  whom  and  when  was  the  idea  invented  that  the  United  States 
could  govern  any  part  of  their  possessions  without  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tution? The  United  States  can  acquire  territory,  either  by  conquest  or 
purchase  or  treaty,  but  that  power  to  acquire  comes  solely  from  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  secession,  each  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  outlying  dominions  of  the  United  States  was  a  part 
thereof.  Xone  of  the  possessions  acquired  from  France,  Spain,  ]\[exico 
or  Russia  had,  up  to  1861,  been  treated  by  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  Republican  party  has  treated  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines. 

"  Who,  then,  invented  the  idea  which  the  American  commissioners  at 
Paris  endeavored  to  embody  in  the  recent  treaty,  and  which  the  Repub- 
licans at  Washington  have  since  tried  to  enforce?  Priority  of  invention 
must  be  accorded  to  Congressman  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  1861.  Senator 
Sumner  developed  in  the  Senate,  in  1862,  the  idea  of  State  suicide  by 
each  of  the  rebelling  States,  whereby  its  soil  be:ame  a  national  possession 
outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  people  subject  to  the  unrestrained 
control  of  Congress.     Stevens  had  preceded  him  on  much  the  same  lines. 


"  The  law  of  nations  is  made  by  the  consent  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The  nations  now  assembled  in  delibera- 
tion over  the  partition  of  China  (an  event  in  preparation  for  which  the 
Republicans  have  told  us  they  purchased  the  Philippines)  can  prescribe 
a  new  rule  of  international  law.     But  is  it  not  incredible  that  an  Araeri- 
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can  should  tolerate  the  idea  that  foreign  nations  can  make  a  law  which 
the  United  States  must  obey  in  governing  the  Philippines? 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  White,  decided  in  1868, 
put  its  foot  down  on  Stevens,  Sumner  and  the  radical  Republican  idea 
of  reconstruction,  and  declared  the  true  rule  to  be  '  an  indestructible 
Union  composed  of  indestructible  States.' 

"  Lincoln  stood  by  the  law  of  July,  1861,  declaring  the  war  was  to  be 
waged  '  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the 
rights  of  each  State.'  He  declared  the  war  had  not  been  waged  against 
the  States,  but  against  confederated  individuals  in  the  seceding  States, 
and  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  the  United  States  had  only  con- 
quered individuals  like  Davis,  Lee  and  Johnson,  but  had  not  acquired 
any  new  sovereignty;  that  the  war  had  been  a  civil  war,  and  no  treaty 
of  peace  was  possible ;  that  the  seceding  States  were  put  where  they  began 
—  that  is,  in  the  Union,  not 'out  of  it,  and  were  not  subject  to  military 
conquest. 

"  This  Stevens,  Sumner  and  the  radical  Eepublicans  denied.  They 
insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  should  declare  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  in  December,  1865,  Congress  took  possession  of  the  whole 
subject  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  in  the  seceding  States,  and  de- 
clared them  to  be  outside  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  over  that  the  martial  law,  as  over  the  conquered  provinces. 


"It  is  well  to  recall  what  was  done  in  1867  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  now  in  the  Philippines.  President  Johnson  held  the 
enactments  of  1867  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  probably  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  upheld  him  could  it  have  had  the  question  before  it, 
but  that  was  not  to  be.  Congress  took  away,  March  27,  1867,  all  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  military  sentences,  and  did  it  over 
the  President's  veto. 

"  Mr.  McArdle,  punished  by  a  military  tribunal  in  Mississippi,  carried 
his  grievance  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  after  argument,  refused  to 
dismiss  the  appeal,  and  then  a  Eepublican  Congress  intervened.  AVhat 
a  powerful  searchlight  that  sheds  on  what  may  happen  if  McKinley  is 
re-elected. 

"  The  Republican  party,  in  1867,  made  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  by  the  seceding  States  a  condition  of  their  return  to  the 
Union,  even  should  1)lack  Africans^,  untrained  in  civil  knowledge,  control 
legislation  in  those  States.  The  same  Republican  party,  after  acquisition 
of  sovereignty  over  millions  of  Malays,  puts  them  outside  of  the  Consti- 
tTition,  and  denies  to  them  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  while  requir- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  tells  them  that  they  can 
have  only  such  civil  and  political  rights  as  they  are,  in  Republican 
opinion,  entitled  to  have." 
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REPUBLIC  OK  EMPIEE? 
By  Perey  Belmont. 


PREFACE. 


I. 

The  preface  to  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  much  of  which  had  been 
published  before  "  imperialism  "  had  been  as  clearly  defined  as  it  is  now, 
and  by  the  debates  in  the  last  Congress  in  which  so  many  competent 
lawyers  participated,  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  New  York. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  declared  at  Kansas  City  that 
"'  the  burning  issue  of  imperialism,  growing  out  of  '  the  Spanish  war, 
involves  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
free  institutions.  We  regard  it  as  the  paramount  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign.' " 

Thereafter  the  issue  could  not  be  evaded.  "  The  Republican  Cam- 
paign Text  Book,"  recently  issued  by  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, has  emphasized  it  as  supreme,  and  attempted  its  definition. 


11. 

The  Republican  definition  of  "  imperialism  "  is : 

"  There  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  imperialism  under  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  imperialism  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
pansion. 

"  Imperialism  is  sovereign  rule  without  law.  It  is  the  government 
of  a  people  by  a  personal  will. 

"  Where  law  rules,  imperialism  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 

"  The  President  exercises  no  authority  in  the  Philippines  except  by 
virtue  of  law.  The  power  under  which  he  establishes  military  govern- 
ment or  creates  temporary  civil  authority  pending  the  action  of  Con- 
gress is  conferred  by  law.  Imperialism  is  autocratic  rule  without  law 
and  against  the  public  will." 
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Identification  of  "  imperialism  "  with  enlargement  of  National  area 
had  nothing  in  our  history  on  which  to  rest  before  the  last  war.  There 
is  beneath  the  rule  of  law  imperialism  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Russia,  but  not  in  the  United  States.  In  the  main,  the  Republican 
definition  of  the  "  imperialism  "  which  the  Kansas  City  Convention  de- 
scribed and  labelled,  is  correct.  It  is  government  lawlessness.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  crowns,  courts,  orders  of  nobility  and  the  various 
other  well-known  features  of  a  monarchical  government,  unless  our  Con- 
stitution forbids  them,  as  orders  of  nobility  are  forbidden  by  its  First 
Article. 

III. 

The  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  our  new  islands,  to  which 
President  McKinley  required  Spain  to  assent  at  Paris,  is  quite  unlike 
llie  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  stipulated  in  the  treaties  of 
cession  concluded  with  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia. 

International  law  has  many  rules  not  quite  consistent  with  ordinary 
reason,  and  one  of  them  is  that  a  treaty  dictated  under  the  stress  of 
military  menace  shall  be  deemed  a  voluntary  act,  unless  the  menaced 
sovereign  signing  it  is  a  captive  prisoner,  but  were  it  not  for  the  rule 
a  war  might  never  end  till  one  party  has  been  annihilated.  A  similar 
rule  is  that  when  war  breaks  out  individuals  are  inseparable  from  the 
State,  and,  therefore,  when  Congress  declared  war  against  Spain,  even 
every  Alaskan  became  instantly  an  enemy  of  every  Filipino,  and  per- 
sonally bound  by  the  result  of  the  war;  but  the  rule  has  been  found 
useful,  it  is  said,  in  preventing,  or  shortening,  wars.  A  similar  rule  is 
that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  property  of  an  enemy 
found  on  land,  but  fortunately  the  Supreme  Court  (8  Cranch,  123), 
derogating  from  the  unlimited  "■  war  power  ''  of  the  President,  decided 
tliat  Congress  must  have  authorized  it.  Another  rule  of  hardship  and 
injustice  is  that,  if  the  conquered  in  war  makes  a  treaty  of  cession,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  are,  especially  under  a  representative 
government,  so  bound  up  with  their  rulers  that  such  inhabitants  are 
transferred  without  their  consent.  And  so  Rei)ublican  leaders  assert 
that,  under  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article 
cf  the  Constitution,  Congress  can  cede  New  Mexico  back  to  ^Mexico  and 
transfer  therewith,  without  consulting  them,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  territory,  as  Spain  by  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  transferred 
the  natives.  That  is  a  harsh  rule,  and  one  not  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  United  States,  unless  the  exigency  admits  of  no  other  course. 
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The  third  article  of  the  French  treaty  of  1803  stipulated: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1819,  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  cession  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes 
to  the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  admitted  to  the  enjo3^ment  of  the  privi- 
leges, rights  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  the  Court  (1  Peters,  511)  in  rela- 
tion to  that  article,  defined  the  difference  between  civil  rights  and  politi- 
€al  rights  when  he  said: 

"  This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this 
is  not  their  condition,  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, participate  in  political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  Government 
till  Florida  shall  become  a  State.  In  the  meantime  Florida  continues 
to  be  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  '  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States.' " 

Women  and  children  have  in  New  York  ciz'il  rights,  but  not  political 
rights,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  vote  or  hold  oifice. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1S-±S  declared: 

'^  The  Mexicans  *  *  *  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and,  in 
the  mea.ntime,  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  '\\'ithout  restriction." 
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The  third  article  of  the  Russian  treaty  of  1867  says: 

"  They,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  The  un- 
civilized tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in  regard  to  the  original  tribes  of 
that  country." 

The  first  three  treaties  add  nothing  to  what  the  Constitution  declares 
regarding  new  States,  and  do  not  bind  Congress  to  admission  into  the 
Union,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  New  Mexico  which  is  not  yet  a  State 
at  the  end  of  fifty-two  years. 

The  words  "  privileges  and  immunities  "  are  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  defining  the 
rights  a  citizen  of  New  York  has  in  Rhode  Island.  What  those  treaties 
mention  definitely  is  "  privileges,  rights  and  immunities,"  which  are 
ecuivalent  to  "  liberty,  property  and  religion,"  all  of  which  are,  through 
the  Supreme  Court,  secured  by  the  Constitution.  Resident  or  traveling 
aliens  have  them  in  all  our  States  and  Territories. 

Since  Republican  leaders  endeavor  to  mislead  voters  by  asserting  for 
a  treaty  a  superiority  over  the  Constitution  and  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  at  considerable  length  from  two  Su- 
preme Court  decisions: 

"  A  treaty,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land,  as  an  act  of  Congress  is,  when- 
ever its  provisions  prescribe  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the  private 
citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And  when  such  rights  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  court  resorts  to  the 
treaty  for  a  rule  of  decision  for  the  case  before  it  as  it  would  to  a  statute. 

''  A  treaty  is  made  by  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Statutes  are 
made  by  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  addition  of  the  latter  body  to  the  other  two  in  making  a  law  cer- 
tainly does  not  render  it  less  entitled  to  respect  in  the  matter  of  its 
repeal  or  modification  than  a  treaty  made  by  the  other  two. 

"  In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  a  treaty  made  by  the 
United  States  with  any  foreign  nation  can  become  the  subject  of  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as 
Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforcement,  modification  or  repeal." 

(Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  598-599.) 

"  The  validity  of  this  act,  as  already  mentioned,  is  assailed  as  being 
in  effect  an  expulsion  from  the  country  of  Chinese  laborers  in  violation 
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of  existing  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
China,  and  of  the  rights  vested  in  them  under  the  laws  of  Congress. 
The  objection  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  the  treaties  was  earnestly 
pressed  in  the  court  below,  and  the  answer  to  it  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  its  opinion.  (36  Fed.  Rep.  431.)  Here  the  objection  made  is 
that  the  act  of  1888  impairs  a  right  vested  under  the  treaty  of  1880,  as 
a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  statutes  of  1883  and  of  1884:  passed 
in  execution  of  it. 

"  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  act  of  1888  is  in  contravention  of  ex- 
press (Stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  18G8  and  of  the  supplementary  treaty 
of  1880,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  invalid  or  to  be  restricted  in  its 
enforcement.  The  treaties  were  of  no  greater  legal  obligation  than  the 
act  of  Congress.  By  the  Constitution,  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  both 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  no  paramount  authority 
is  given  to  one  over  the  other.  A  treaty,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  contract  between  nations,  and  is  often  merely  promissory  in  its  char- 
acter, requiring  legislation  to  carry  its  stipulations  into  effect.  Such 
legislation  will  be  open  to  future  repeal  or  amendment.  If  the  treaty 
operates  by  its  own  force,  and  relates  to  a  subject  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  it  can  be  deemed  in  that  particular  only  the  equivalent  of  a 
legislative  act,  to  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 
In  either  ease  the  last  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  must  control." 

(Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United  States,  130  U.  S.  581-Gll.) 


IV. 

The  next  treaty  of  cession  after  the  Russian  is  the  recent  Spanish 
treaty.  Its  American  negotiators  endeavored  to  change  previous  stipu- 
lations regarding  the  natives.  Why  did  President  McKinley  try  to  make 
a  radical  and  serious  departure? 

All  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  stipulated  regarding  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  ceded  peoples,  beyond  protecting  religion,  which  is  ade- 
quately done  by  the  Constitution,  is  in  this  closing  sentence  of  the  ninth 
article: 

"  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Congress." 

The  treaty  did  less  for  the  Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  \]\o  inlands 
ceded,  than  for  those  born  in  Spain  arid  resident  in  the  islands,  because 
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they  do  have  a  protection  of  civil  rights  by  public  law  and  other  treaties, 
which  the  Republican  "  Text  Book  "  affirms  the  transferred  natives  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  have  not.  They  are,  in  the  Paris  treaty, 
assimilated  with  the  "  uncivilized  tribes  "  of  Alaskans  in  the  Russian 
treaty. 

No  argument  based  on  the  condition  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
can  aid  in  determining  the  condition  of  other  persons,  and  for  the  reason 
that  the  European  discoverers  of  our  continent.  Great  Britain,  the  Col- 
onies, the  Revolutionary  Congress,  the  Confederacy,  and,  finally,  the 
Constitution,  treated  the  tribal  Indians  as  foreign  nations  peculiarly 
situated,  and  Congi'ess  was  empowered  to  regulate  commerce  with  them, 
as  'Svith  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States."  The  Russian 
tieaty  stipulated  "  that  the  United  States  must  treat  the  uncivilized 
Alaskans  not  less  well  than  our  Indian  tribes." 

The  Republican  leaders  and  the  American  negotiators  at  Paris  must 
have  been,  two  years  ago,  very  scantily  informed  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  if  they  supposed  anything  said,  or  omitted,  in  the  treaty  could 
enlarge,  or  diminish,  the  force  of  the  Constitution.  When  the  Court 
had  before  it  (9  Peters,  117)  the  efi^ect  of  the  v^ords,  "  liberty,  property 
and  religion,"  in  the  French  treaty,  it  said  that  the  principle  expressed 
by  the  phrase  would  have  been  sacred  independent  of  the  treaty. 

That  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  Rei>ublican  party  is  proven  on  page 
54  <of  its  "  Text  Book,"  where  it  is  said: 

"  Senator  Foraker,  in  an  address  before  the  Union  League  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  his  own 
request,  said :  '  When  we  acquired  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  etc., 
it  was  provided  in  the  treaty  in  each  case  that  its  inhabitants  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  be  admitted  to 
all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  by  which  we  annexed  Hawaii  declared  in  express  terms  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  shall  become  and  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
no  such  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  to  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  if  there  had  been,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  treaty  would  never  have  been  ratified.' " 

He  endeavored  to  suppress  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  were  rot  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  until  Congress  was  pleased  so  to  vote. 
Why  should  not  the  recent  treaty  have  been  ratified  with  such  a  stipu- 
lation as  to  admission  into  the  Union,  binding  no  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  any  thing  more  than  exercise  of 
discretion? 
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The  next  two  sentences  of  the  "  Text  Book  ""  are  even  more  startling 
as  confessions  of  Eepublican  purpose.     These  are  they: 

"  On  the  contrary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear  that  no  such 
consequence  was  intended,  it  was  provided  in  the  treaty  that  the  'civil 
lights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
herebv  ceded  to  the  TTnited  States  shall  be  determined  by  Congress. 
This  provision  was  insisted  upon  by  our  Commissioners  and  was  neces- 
sary to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  because  we  then  had  too  little 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  not  enough  of  those  of 
Porto  Rico  to  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  desirable  to  incorporate 
them  into  our  body  politic  and  to  extend  to  them  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  American  citizenship  and  undertake  to  govern  them  under 
the  Constitution  and  subject  to  its  restraints  and  requirements." 

In  other  words,  the  Republican  leaders  were  so  ignorant  of  our  ac- 
quired peoples  as  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  to  them 
the  civil  rights  that  aliens  have. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  most  startling  part  of  the  Republican  con- 
fession. President  McKinley  and  the  American  negotiators  intended 
kng  before  the  Aguinaldo  outbreak  to  deny  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  the  ''  privileges  and  immunities  ''  secured  tliem  by 
the  Constitution,  and  meant  to  govern  them  without  the  protection  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

Such  lawlessness  fully  meets  the  Republican  definition  of  "  imperial- 
ism." When  we  recall  what  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris  prom- 
ised the  Spanish  Commissioners  Congress  would  do  for  the  ceded  natives, 
the  confession  betrays  something  worse  than  lawlessness. 

In  an  article  in  the  December  North  American  Review,  herewith  re- 
printed, there  is  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  tribunal  at  Paris, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  American  Commissioners,  regarding  the  civil  rights 
of  the  ceded  natives.  The  failure  by  Congress  to  redeem  that  pledge 
presents  something  much  more  serious  for  the  honor  of  our  country 
than  a  mere  question  of  law. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  Republican  "  Text  Book  "  and  the  Senate 
Chairman  of  the  "Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico"  Committee  insist 
that  the  Republican  leaders  required  at  Paris  that  Spain  consent  to  a 
change  in  our  customary  treaties  of  cession  so  as  to  expel  the  native  and 
American  citizens  dwelling  in  the  Philippines  (foreigners  ar.e  protected 
by  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations)  into  an  outer  darkness  unillumined 
by  the  Constitution;  how  Senator  Foraker  contended  that  Republicans 
would  not  have  ratified  the  Paris  treaty  if  it  had  stipulated  that  the 
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natives  "  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  property;"'  how  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  effect  de- 
clared tliat  such  enjoyment  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  judicial  precedents 
are  ample  and  there  is  an  executive  precedent  that  should  be  conclusive. 

The  latter  came  about  as  follows: 

The  Mexican  treaty,  as  concluded  by  Mr.  Trist  on  behalf  of  President 
Polk,  contained  a  rambling  and  prolix  article  which  was  expunged  by 
the  Senate  and  the  present  ninth  article  su])stituted.  Other  amend- 
ments were  made  which  Mexico  ratified,  and  then  transmitted  to  Wash- 
ington subsequent  conversations  with  our  Commissioners  as  a  sort  of 
protocol.  The  Senate  called  for  it,  and  President  Polk  explained  the 
whole  matter  in  an  elaborate  message  of  reply.  (See  "  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  .vol.  lY.  p.  69.)     Therein  he  said: 

"  If  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  whether  in  its  original  or  amended 
form,  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  treaty,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  either  of  them  confers  would  have  been  secured  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territories  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

Thus  Polk's  administration,  a  half  century  ago,  clearly  saw  that  over 
all  the  forms  of  government,  whether  martial  law  government  or  bel- 
ligerent right  government  (which  is  not  an  individual  despotism  of  the 
nations),  or  territorial  government,  or  Federal  States  government  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  the  Constitution  is  supreme,  and  that  under  it 
Congress  decides  political  questions  everywhere  throughout  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  defines  the  area  of 
those  political  questions,  and  then  protects  all  the  people,  treaty  or  no 
treaty,  in  their  civil  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  their  liberty, 
property  and  religion,  against  President  and  Congress  alike  if  need  be. 

The  hidden  reason  (See  Cong.  Record  for  March  30,  1900,  p.  3750) 
lor  the  radical  change  from  former  treaties  insisted  upon  by  President 
Mclvinley  and  the  Republican  leaders,  was  defense  of  the  protective 
policy,  to  promote  which  he  was'  nominated  by  them  in  1896,  and  not 
because,  as  we  now  know,  of  his  devotion  to  the  gold  standard  or  of 
any  purpose  to  strengthen  it. 

Destroy  the  protective  policy,  stop  sequestering  our  home  market  to 
benefit  a  few  home  industries,  and  there  should  be  no  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  world-wide  power  of  our  trade.  No  one  believes  the  present 
Chinese  crisis  arose  because  the  United  States  purchased  the  Philippines, 
or  was  influenced  thereby.  Few  political  economists  think  our  trade 
with  China  has  been,  or  can  be,  much  promoted  by  the  purchase,  but 
very  many  are  convinced  that  securing  the  archipelago,  in  the  way  we 
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did,  has  complicated  our  obtaining  more  Chinese  trade.  Coaling  sta- 
tions, and  a  naval  base,  would  have  been  well  enough.  To-day,  the 
Republican  candidate  will  denounce,  it  may  be,  as  "  criminal  aggression,'' 
the  seizure,  conquest,  or  purchase  of  Chinese  territory,  but  re-elect  him 
President,  and  any  day  he  may  turn  up  in  the  Senate  with  a  treaty  of 
cession,  undertaking  to  pay  therefor  no  one  knows  how  many  millions, 
and  then  government  of  the  acquisition  by  himself  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  the  millions  outside  the 
Constitution  might,  in  time,  on  Eepublican  theories,  exceed  those  within 
its  protection. 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Magnolia:,  Mass.,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  September  4,  1900, 
he  said  "that  imperialism  is  but  the  final  hideous  outgrowth  of  the 
corruption  which,  under  the  guise  of  protection,  has  been  fostered  by 
the  Eepublican  party." 

On  page  55  of  the  "Text  Book"  that  party  officially  declares: 

"  Absolute  freedom  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines with  their  population  of  nearly  10,000,000  of  Asiatic  cheap  labor 
would  have  proved  damaging  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  United  States, 
both  to  the  fanners  who  expected  to  be  able  to  establish  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  to  the  tobacco  growers,  to  the  coal  miners  who  are  already 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  cheap  labor  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  other  classes  of  our  laboring  population.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  was  thought  best,  inasmuch  as  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
required  it,  in  the  very  first  legislation  regarding  the  islands  coming  to 
the  United  States  by  this  treaty,  to  establish  a  precedent  asserting  the 
right  of  Congress  to  place  such  tariff  and  other  restrictions  between 
territory  of  this  character  and  the  United  States  as  it  might  deem  best, 
thus  leaving  to  it  the  determination  of  the  precise  relation  which  each 
of  the  territories  thus  gained  might  occupy,  as  time  and  circumstances 
should  develop,  especially  as  the  treaty  had  specifically  provided  that 
"  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by 
Congress."  It  was  for  this  specific  purpose  of  protecting  the  labor  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere, 
that  Eepublican  leaders  determined  to  insist  upon  a  mere  shadow  of 
tariff  duties  between  Porto  Eico  and  the  United  States." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  protective  policy  was  only  aimed  against 
foreign  lands  and  their  products,  but  under  "  imperialism  "  it  is  aimed 
against  our  o^vn  islands  and  their  products. 

If  another  witness  is  needed  to  explain  what  the  Eepublican  party 
YoL.  YI  — 13 
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has  done,  and  reasons  therefor,  Senator  Foraker  can  be  called  upon. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  "  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto 
Paco." 

In  the  Congressional  Eecord  for  Harch  30,  1900  (p.  3748),  he  is  re- 
ported as  saying: 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  Porto  Eico  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  United  States  that  other  territories  that  have  been  acquired  have 
stood.  I  do  not  believe  that  Porto  Pico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  where  the  roads  part  about  this  whole  matter.  Porto  Eico  is, 
I  think,  simply  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  ALLEX. —  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  of  the  matter.  I 
do  not  care  anything  about  the  policy  of  it.  I  want  to  know  the  reason 
Adiy  it  should  not  be  erected  into  a  Territory. 

''  Mr.  FOE AKEE. —  The  reason  is  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Territory  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  where  we  have 
given  territorial  government. 

"Mr.  ALLEN.— Why  should  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  United  States? 

"  Mr.  FOE  AKEE. —  Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
We  could  make  it  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
it  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

"  Our  Commissioners  wdio  represented  us  in  the  framing  of  this  treaty 
had  in  mind,  when  this  treaty  was  drawn,  that  we  were  not  only  ac- 
quiring Porto  Eico  with  Porto  Eicans,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
but  also  the  Philippines,  with  eight  or  ten  million  people,  about  whom 
we  did  not  know^  very  much;  we  did  not  know^  whether  or  not  they 
would  make  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  incorporate  that  territory,  when  so  ac- 
quired, into  the  Union  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
even  as  a  Territory,  much  less  as  a  State." 

What  a  confession  of  ignorance  in  December,  1898!  Hence  "im- 
perialism" and  rejection  of  the  Constitution! 

Let  the  Eei)ublican  Chairman  of  the  "  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Eico  " 
again  give  his  testimony. 

In  the  Congressional  Eecord  for  March  8,  1900,  page  2818,  this  col- 
loquy is  reported: 

"Mr.  TILLMAN.— But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senators  argument,  if 
it  amounts  to  anything,  has  reduced  itself  to  this :  That  he  is  not  certain 
yet  as  to  whether  he  wants  the  Philippines  or  not.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  determine  that  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  treaty  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  will  be  enforced  there,  if  they  go  there  ex  propria  zigorc  — 
to  use  the  law  phrase  which  has  been  dinged  into  our  ears  here  for  the 
last  two  years  —  if  we  have  the  Philippines  as  a  part  of  this  countr}% 
then  he  does  not  know  whether  he  wants  the  Philippines  or  not. 

"  Mr.  FORAKEB. —  It  will  be  a  question  always  what  Ave  shall  do  as 
to  the  Philippines;  and  I  will  frankly  say  to  the  Senator,  if  it  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  question  is  properly  pre- 
sented, that  we  cannot  levy  any  tax  on  imports  from  this  country  into 
the  Philippines,  or  on  imports  from  there  here,  we  may  have  to  adopt 
a  very  different  policy  in  respect  to  the  Philippines  from  that  which  I 
now  anticipate  will  be  adopted. 

"  Mr.  TILLMAN. —  Then  what  becomes  of  the  contention  about  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  flag  and  the  glory  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and 
of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  case?     [Laughter.] 

"Mr.  FORAKER. —  There  is  an  easy  answer  to  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senator  can  not  ridicule  that  idea  in  this  connection.  What  I 
referred  to  in  that  connection  was  this:  We  want  it  settled  not  alone 
that  we  may  know  on  what  kind  of  conditions  we  can  trade  with  that 
people,  but  we  want  it  settled  in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  or 
not  we  can  say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  labor  and 
the  industry  of  this  country  shall  be  protected  from  what  has  been 
charged  as  the  unjust  competition  of  the  Malay  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  products  of  Malay  cheap  labor. 

"All  over  the  country  in  the  last  campaign,  Mr.  President  —  to  be 
more  specific  with  respect  to  that  which  was  in  my  mind  —  we  were  told 
by  those  who  represented  organized  labor;  we  were  told  by  Democrats 
on  the  stump,  all  speaking,  no  doubt,  according  to  their  honest  Judg- 
ment, that  by  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  we  had  taken  a  people 
into  the  United  States  against  whom  and  whose  systems  of  labor  there 
was  no  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  defend  and  protect  the  labor  and  the  industry  of  this  country." 

As  it  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  future,  unless 
the  maxim,  stare  decisis,  is  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Court,  that  the 
J^rto  Rico  tariff  legislation  of  May,  1900,  will  be  adjudged  unconstitu- 
tional, what  sort  of  a  Philippine  policy  is  to  be  expected  if  a  Rei)ublican 
President  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  outcome  of  the 
ballot-boxes  next  November? 

V. 

There  is  another  reason,  disclosed  in  the  "  Text  Book,"  why  McKin- 
leyism  is  so  bent  on  "  imperialism,"  and  on  setting  aside  the  Con.^^titution 
when  trying  to  govern  our  new  islands.     It  takes  the  voters  back  to 
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Ihat  mysterious  alliance  between  McKinlcyism  and  British  Toryism 
growing  out  of  Lord  Salisbury's  withdrawal  from  the  European  Con- 
cert which  protested  against  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  suggests  what  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  open  door "  in  China. 
Chairman  Foraker  told  the  Senate  on  March  8,  1900,  that  the  McKinley 
Administration  had,  by  its  diplomacy,  put  CongTess  and  the  country  . 
under  '"  a  moral  obligation  "  to  keep  the  Philippines  open  to  free  trade 
for  all  the  world,  excepting  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

"  We  want  to  trade  with  the  far  East.  We  have  reached  that  point 
in  the  development  of  our  resources,  in  the  manufacture  of  products, 
in  the  aggregation  of  capital,  and  in  the  command  of  skilled  labor  when 
we  are  turning  out  annually  millions  in  value  more  than  we  can  con- 
sume at  home.  So  we  must  find  a  market  somewhere  in  the  world. 
We  can  not  find  it  in  Europe,  but  it  is  in  the  far  East.  In  recognition 
of  that  fact,  an  open  door  to  the  markets  of  China  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  in  China  and  Japan  and  Oceanica  and  Australasia  they 
have  some  six  or  seven  or  eight  hundred  million  people  possibly,  who 
are  just  now  being  introduced  to  our  civilization  and  who  are  coming 
to  want  our  products. 

"  ISTow^  we  say  to  Germany,  to  France,  and  to  England,  who  have  been 
making  lodgments  there  and  who  are  in  command  of  the  situation, 
'  You  shall  not  shut  these  doors  against  us,'  as  it  was  recently  proposed 
they  w^ould.  England  said  it  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  remember 
when  she  sailed  her  ships  over  to  Chemulpo,  and  stood  them  off  opposite 
Port  Arthur,  and  issued  that  proclamation  which  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  start  all  over  the  world,  in  which  she  said,  '  These  ports  of  China 
thall  be  open  to  all  or  open  to  none.' 

"  Following  that  we  have  wdthout  any  such  declaration,  without  any 
threat,  without  any  menaces,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  ourselves  what 
Great  Britain  was  unable  to  accomplish,  although  she  made  that  threat ; 
we  have  been  accorded  an  open  door,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us  to  consider  what  may  be  asked  in  return,  for  I  say  the  probabilities 
are  that  we  shall  be  asked  to  give  an  open  door  in  the  Philippines  as 
soon  as  the  insurrection  there  is  suppressed  and  we  institute  a  civil 
government.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  coming  questions,  in  my  judg- 
ment. Now,  when  we  are  asked  — we  wall  not  be  necessarily  required 
to  give  it,  and  we  may  not  give  it  at  all ;  but  after  we  have  so  strenuously 
insisted  upon  it  and  received  it,  it  strikes  me  it  will  be  a  little  bit  em- 
barrassing to  withhold  it." 
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On  the  day  before  that,  Mr.  Dolliver,  in  the  House  (Congressional 
Eecord,  p.  2741),  made  it  even  more  clear  why  "imperialism"  must 
prevail,  and  that  the  expositions  of  our  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  be  swept  aside.  This 
is  what  he  asserted: 

"  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  free  trade  be- 
tween Manila  and  San  Francisco,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  then  the  circumstance  that  we  have  got  into  a  new 
competition,  possibly  injurious  to  some  of  our  industries,  is  only  the 
least  trouble  that  is  before  us.  X  consideration  vaster  by  far  than  that 
arises  at  once,  for  we  are  in  that  case  disarmed  in  advance  in  the  mo- 
mentous demand  which  this  nation  has  made  for  equal  rights  in  the 
commerce  of  Asia. 

"  I  violate  no  secret  of  this  Government  when  I  say  that  to-day  there 
is  pending  in  the  State  Department  the  most  elaborate  commercial  nego- 
tiation ever  attempted  in  the  history  of  our  diplomacy,  based  upon  a 
pledge  made  by  our  Commissioners  at  Paris,  that  whatever  we  do,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  we  will  maintain  an  open  door  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  And  I  ask  Republicans,  I  ask  those  Democrats  from  Georgia, 
from  South  Carolina,  from  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  South,  whose 
people  are  interested  in  the  prospects  that  are  TVTapped  up  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  East,  with  what  countenance  can  we  stand  before  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe,  protesting  against  the  occupation  of  the  ports  of  China 
to  the  prejudice  of  American  trade,  when  we  ourselves,  from  our  head- 
quarters on  the  border,  being  tied  down  by  an  obsolete  construction  of 
our  own  Constitution,  have  deliberately  drawn  a  commercial  dead  line 
about  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  permanent  exclusion  of  everybody 
else?" 

There  it  is,  "based  upon  a  pledge  made  by  our  Commissioners  at 
Paris."  "  An  obsolete  construction  of  the  Constitution."  Free  trade 
for  Europe  and  Asia  with  the  Philippines,  but  not  for  New  York. 

Alongside  of  the  two  intelligent  and  persistent  interests  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  have  been  pushing  the  Republican  party  into  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  there  was  another  co-operating 
force,  less  intelligent  and  persistent,  but  influential  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  represented  by  those  of  our  countrymen  who  sincerely 
admire  England,  her  political,  financial  and  social  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially her  colonization  efforts.  They  yearned  for  colonies  of  brown 
men,  or  black  men,  it  mattered  little  which,  to  civilize  and  elevate  to 
self-government.  A  dozen  pages  of  the  Republican  "  Text  Book " 
(132-143)  disclose  that  the  advocates  of  American  colonization  in  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  islands  of  the  tropics,  have  had  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
ally  in  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  telling  us- 
that  we  are  buying,  on  an  average,  a  million  of  dollars  a  day  in  value 
of  tropical  products;  that  all  we  need  can  be  produced  in  our  new 
islands,  and  that  we  can  send  to  them  in  exchange  all  the  merchandise 
they  want.  It  was  an  attractive  picture  when  environed  with  the  prom- 
ise of  free  trade  and  the  rule  of  uniform  tariff  taxation  under  the  first 
clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  but 
the  attraction  vanished  under  the  Republican  Porto  Eico  Tariff  Law  of 
the  first  of  last  May.  The  protective  system  is  a  perpetual  enemy  of 
our  world-uade  power. 

The  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  working  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  should  have  told  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  official  publications  on  the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  English  colo- 
nial system,  that  it  was  based  on  "  imperialism,"  and  could  not  exist 
under  our  MTitten  Constitution,  and  our  American  system  of  liberties. 
To  a  great  many  of  our  countrymen  who  so  sincerely  admire  the  political 
institutions  of  England,  that  would  have  been  news.  Perhaps  it  is  now 
news  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Statistical  Bureau  who  supposes  that 
British  "  imperialism  "  is  as  lawless  there  as  McKinley's  "  imperialism  " 
is  lawless  here. 

The  Treasury  Statistical  Bureau  and  the  editor  of  the  Republican 
"  Text  Book  "  may  ask  to  be  told  why  and  how  the  "  imperialism  "  on 
which  the  British  colonial  system  rests  is  lawful  there,  but  unlawful  here. 

The  answer  is  among  the  commonplaces  of  the  literature  of  the  crea- 
tion of  our  governments,  State  and  Federal.  Every  commentary  on  the 
Constitution,  from  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  to  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  dwells 
on  it.  Each  repeats  the  utterances  of  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to 
employ  new  ideas,  or  language,  in  giving  the  answer. 

In  the  first  place  England  has  not  a  written  Constitution.  Her  Con- 
stitution is  a  system  of  unwritten  customary  and  traditional  law,  all 
subject  to  the  unrestrained  power  of  Parliament.  There,  sovereignty 
is  held  by  the  Queen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  by  the 
people.  Everywhere  in  Europe,  sovereignty,  or  the  power  to  govern, 
comes  down  from  above,  and  does  not  ascend  from  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land, the  people  have  only  such  rights  as  sovereigns  have  conceded  them, 
hut  in  the  United  States,  Presidents,  Governors,  Legislatures  and  Courts 
have  only  such  rights  and  powers  as  the  people  have  conceded.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  summed  it  all  up  in  a  sentence  I  have  quoted  in  this 
volume.  England  has  no  supreme  bench  empowered  to  test  all  acts  of 
Parliament  by  a  Constitution,  to  decide  finally  all  cases  arising  under 
treaties,  and  in  effect  to  put  its  veto  on  everything  it  deems  forbidden 
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Ly  the  fundamental  law.  In  England,  sovereignty  is  indivisible,  but 
not  so  in  the  United  States  where,  while  the  Union  was  in  formation, 
it  was  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  sovereignty  can  be  partitioned, 
and,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  States,  being  the  only  sovereigns, 
gave  a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  government  at  Albany,  another 
part  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  kept  the  remainder  for  them- 
selves, as  any  one  can  see  who  will  read  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Therefore,  neither  the  President, 
nor  Congress,  has  an  atom  of  power  in  Territories  or  colonies,  not  im- 
parted by  the  people  of  the  States  through  our  written  Constitution; 
but  the  Queen  and  Parliament  have,  on  the  contrary,  all  power.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  can  do  in  South  Africa 
whatever  he  pleases,  and  is  authorized  "  in  council  "  to  do,  and  so  can, 
in  India,  the  Secretary  for  India.  Whoever  has  endeavored  to  get  it 
in  the  head  of  even  the  most  intelligent  European  how  and  why  each 
and  every  dweller  in  New  York,  his  person  and  property,  are  subject  to 
a  Federal  court  and  also  to  a  State  court  with  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
each  having  power  to  take  his  life,  will  appreciate  the  American  idea  of 
divided  and  reserved  sovereignty.  The  government  at  Washington  has 
not  and  can  not  have  the  unrestrained  power  over  the  Philippines  that 
the  government  at  London  has  over  India  and  the  two  prostrated  re- 
publics in  South  Africa.  In  the  United  States  "  all  legislative  powers  "' 
are  vested  in  Congress,  and  "  the  executive  power "  is  vested  in  the 
President,  but  no  one  before  the  McKinley  period  ever  supposed  that 
the  legislative  power  could  disregard  the  Constitution  in  such,  a  legis- 
lative act  as  determining  the  civil  rights  of  inhabitants  of  one  of  our 
new  islands,  or  enacting  the  Porto  Rico  Law  of  May  1,  1900.  England 
can  have  one  system  for  India,  another  for  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  a  third 
for  Canada,  regardless  of  any  hard  and  fast  rule;  but  the  United  States 
must  submit  to  a  ver}'  hard  and  fast  constitutional  rule  in  dealing  with 
colonies.  McKinleyism  refuses  to  submit,  and  that  is  "imperialism." 
The  great  name  and  fame  of  Daniel  Webster  are  invoked  by  the  im- 
perialists, who  give  garbled  extracts  from  his  utterances  on  the  question 
of  slave  labor,  as  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  Constitution  did  not, 
and  does  not,  control  Congress  when  legislating  for  territories.  The 
Republican  "  Text  Book  "  quotes  from  Mr.  Webster,  and,  in  like  man- 
rer,  garbles  his  utterances.  For  example,  it  suppresses  this  in  the  1849 
debate : 

"  Mr.  UNDERWOOD.—  I  say  that  we  are  bound,  in  legislating  for  the 
Territories  as  well  as  for  the  States,  scrupulously  to  observe  every  prin- 
ciple and  provision  of  the  Constitution,  for  we  have  taken  an  oath  to 
support  it.     Let  me  put  a  case  by  way  of  illustration.     Ours  is  a  Protest- 
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ant  country,  in  the  main,  while  New  Mexico  and  California  are  Catholic 
countries.  Suppose  we  provide  by  our  legislation  that  nobody  sball  be 
appointed  to  office  there  who  professes  the  Catholic  religion.  What  do 
we  do  by  an  act  of  this  sort? 

"  Mr.  WEBSTEE.—  We  violate  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office." 

On  March  83,  1848,  Mr.  Webster  tersely  explained  why  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  can  not  rule  colonies  as  can  European  govern- 
ments which  have  not  a  written  Constitution  and  a  court  to  compel 
every  executive  or  legislative  official  act  to  conform  thereto,  and  he 
predicted  precisely  that  to  whicli  Democrats  believe  McKinleyism  and 
"  imperialism  "  are  driving  our  country,  when  he  said : 

"  Kn  arbitrary  government  may  have  territorial  governments  in  dis- 
tant possessions,  because  an  arbitrary  government  may  rule  its  distant 
territories  by  different  laws  and  different  systems.  Russia  may  govern 
the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus  and  Kamchatka  by  different  codes  or 
ukases.  We  can  do  no  such  thing.  They  must  be  of  us  —  part  of 
us  —  or  else  estranged.  I  think  I  see,  then,  in  progress  what  is  to  dis- 
figure and  deform  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  j  ^i-^i^k  I  see  a  course 
adopted  that  is  likely  to  turn  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live 
into  a  deformed  monster — into  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  —  into 
a  great  frame  of  unequal  government,  not  founded  on  popular  repre- 
sentation, but  founded  in  the  grossest  inequalities ;  and*  I  think  if  it 
go  on,  for  there  is  a  great  danger  that  it  will  go»on,  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  broken  up." 

VI. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  United 
States  was  not  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  "  imperialism."  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  national  area  may  be  perfectly  praiseworthy  and  lawful, 
but  government  of  the  acquisition  after  cession  may  be  vicious  and  law- 
less. Expansion  on  the  lines  of  Jeft'erson,  Monroe,  Polk  and  Pierce 
is  democratic,  but  "  imperialism ''  is  not  democratic.  That  vicious  and 
lawless  government  of  the  islands  ceded  by  Spain  constitutes  the  "  im- 
perialism "  of  McKinley  and  his  Republican  Congress,  and  has  brought 
them  within  the  definition  of  the  Republican  "  Text  Book." 

The  profitless  radical  departure  by  the  President  in  the  stipulations 
of  the  Spanish  treaty  regarding  the  future  civil  rights  of  the  Spanish 
subjects  transferred  with  the  islands  so  unlike  those  contained  in  similar 
treaties  of  cession  negotiated  by  the  United  States,  creates  a  well-founded 
suspicion  of  a  purpose  at  Washington  to  modify  our  customary  law  on 
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such  matters.  What  was  done,  and  that  which  "was  not  done,  by  the 
President  and  Congress  after  x\pril  11,  1899,  furnish  satisfactory  proof 
that  when  the  President  and  the  Republican  leaders  decided  to  demand 
of  Spain  the  cession  of  the  islands  and  their  native  inhabitants  on  pay- 
ment of  twenty  millions,  it  had  been  agreed  in  Washington,  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  that  those  inhabitants  should,  in  imitation 
of  British  imperialism,  be  ruled  in  disregard  of  our  Constitution  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
serve the  McKinley  protective  system  and  carry  out  arrangements  made 
with  the  government  at  London  in  regard  to  China. 

It  must  also  have  been  understood  and  agreed  that  since  the  new, 
islands  were  to  be  ruled  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  the 
people  of  all  the  other  territories  must  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

Out  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  of  a  Eepubliean  intention 
to  set  aside  our  customary  jurisprudence  in  such  matters,  and  substitute 
British  "  imperialism  "  in  its  place  and  stead,  these  points,  among  others, 
stand  out  conspicuously: 

(a)  The  refusal  of  the  President  to  convene  Congress  immediately 
after  he  proclaimed  peace  with  Spain  on  April  11,  1899,  and  refusal,  in 
his  annual  message  of  the  next  December,  to  really  urge  Congress  to 
determine,  as  the  treaty  required,  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of 
ihe  natives  of  the  islands  acquired. 

{b)  The  failure  of  Congress  to  announce  its  determination  (even  if 
the  President  did  not  urge  it)  discloses  conspiracy  between  the  two. 

(c)  This  declaration,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual 
report  for  1899: 

"  I  assume,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  successfully  disputed, 
that  as  between  the  people  of  the  ceded  islands  and  the  United  States 
the  former  are  subject  to  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  latter,  con- 
trolled by  no  legal  limitations  except  those  which  may  be  found  in  the 
treaty  of  cession;  that  the  people  of  the  islands  have  no  right  to  have 
them  treated  as  the  Territories  previously  held  by  the  United  States 
have  been  treated,  or  to  assert  a  legal  right  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  established  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  upon  this  continent,  or 
to  assert  against  the  United  States  any  legal  right  whatever  not  found 
in  the  treaty." 

[d)  The  speeches  made  in  Congress  by  nearly  every  Republican  lawyer, 
upholding,  in  substance,  the  opinions  expressed  by  Senator  Ross,  of 
Vermont,  and  approved  by  the  Republican  "Text  Book,"'  as  well  aa 
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the  following  utterances  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  in  the  House  on  March  7, 
1900: 

"  These  territories,  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippines,  were  acquired 
with  the  distinct  condition  placed  in  the  treaty  that  everything  relating 
to  the  people  of  these  islands  should  be  settled  by  Congress.  The  mak- 
ers of  the  treaty  declined  to  touch  any  conditions  and  left  it  all  to  the 
uncontrolled  action  of  Congress.  '  But,'  say  our  enemies,  '  do  you  say 
and  claim  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  upon 
the  Territories? '     That  is  what  we  say,  yes." 

(e)  The  averments  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
it  would  be  "grotesque,"  and  by  Mr.  Moody,  of  Massachusetts,  that  it 
would  be  "  impossible  ''  to  govern  our  new  islands  under  the  restraints 
of  the  Constitution.     (Congressional  Eecord,  p.  2732.) 

(f)  Senator  Foraker  having  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  relating 
to  Porto  Rico,  based  on  the  President's  "  plain  duty  "  theor}',  and  a  few 
days  later  having  presented  another  on  the  opposing  lines  of  "  imperial- 
ism," Senator  Bacon,  on  March  31,  1900  (Congressional  Record,  p.  3790), 
offered  the  first  Foraker  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  second  Foraker  bill^ 
and  pledged  to  it  the  Democratic  support  if  Republicans  would  accept 
the  substitute.     Senator  Bacon  said: 

''I  want  to  say  another  thing;  that  I  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  utmost  good  faith;  that  1  shall  be  more  than  delighted  if  it  can  be 
passed,  and  passed,  not  as  my  amendment  or  substitute,  but  as  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In  this  original  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  which  has  been  presented  by  me  now  as  a  substitute  after  it  has 
been  practically  put  aside  by  those  who  originally  favored  it,  there  is  a 
declaration  that  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  are  citizens  of  the  Ujiited 
States.  It  imposes  upon  imports  into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign  lands 
the  duties  levied  by  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law.  It  specifically  declares^ 
that  there  shall  be  no  tariff  duties  between  Porto  Rico  and  any  part  of 
the  United  States  as  to  goods  coming  from  Porto  Rico  or  going  to  Porto 
Rico.  It  establishes  a  legislative  assemly  in  the  island  and  denominates 
it  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  Ignited  States 
of  America.  The  provision  of  the  bill  requires  that,  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  by  that  territorial  Legislature,  the  following  language  shall  be 
used :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico,  United  States  of  America. 

"  It  further  prescribed  that  tliere  shall  be  no  legislation  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  provides  that  the 
existing  laws  of  the  island  shall  continue  in  force,  except  so  far  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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"  It  provides  that  the  officers  of  the  judicial  courts  shall  be  officers 
of  the  United  States  —  the  judges,  the  district  attorneys,  and  the  mar- 
shals. 

"  There  is  another  point  which  I  omitted  to  mention.  It  extends 
over  the  island  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  it  gives  to  the  people  of  Porto  Eico  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

"  Xow.  I  will  not  stop  at  this  time  to  contrast  that  with  the  present 
measure  which  is  now  urged  upon  the  Senate,  but  I  desire  to  say  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  should  see  fit  to 
bring  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  by  him, 
with  such  minor  amendments  as  may  be  found  necessary,  while  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  all  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  I  know 
there  are  a  number  who  would  vote  for  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  dissenting  voice  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  in  support  of 
that  measure,  for  the  reason  that  it  accomplishes  what  we  think  ought 
to  be  accomplished." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Republicans  refused  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  constructed  on  the  lines  of  "  plain  duty." 

(g)  On  March  30,  1900,  Senator  Pettus  offered  this  amendment  to  the 
Porto  Rico  bill,  and  everj^  Republican  Senator  present  voted  against  it : 

"  Sec.  12.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  also  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  other  Territories  of  the  United 

States." 

(h)  On  March  20,  1900,  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Allen: 

"  That  the  Constitution  was,  by  force  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  at  the  city 
of  Paris,  France,  April  11,  1899,  extended  over  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  its  inhabitants," 

was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  party  vote: 

"  Yeas  —  36 :  Allison,  Baker,  Bard,  Beveridge,  Carter,  Davis,  Deboe, 
Elkins,  Fairbanks,  Foraker,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gear,  Hale,  Hanna.  Ilaw- 
ley,  Kean,  Lindsay,  Lodge,  McBride,  McComas,  McCumber,  McMillan, 
Penrose,  Perkins,  Pritchard,  Quarles,  Ross,  Sewell,  Shoup,  Simon, 
Spooner,  Thurston,  Warren,  Wellington,  Wetmore. 

"Xays— 17:  Allen,  Bacon,'  Bate,  Berrv%  Butler,  Chilton,  Clark 
(Mont.),  Clay,  Cockrell.  Culberson,  Harris,  Kenney,  McLaurin,  Morgan, 
Rawlins,  Tillman,  Turley." 
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All  the  text-books  lay  down  as  elementary  the  rule  that  when,  on 
April  11,  1900,  the  United  States  had  acquired  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  all  the  laws  of  those  islands  remained  in  force,  so  far 
as  not  changed  jjcremptorily  by  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  until  Congress  had  legislated  thereon.  If  that  be  so,  where  shall 
we  look  for  evidence  of  the  character  of  our  political  institutions  if  not 
to  the  Constitution? 

(/)  Conspiracy  between  the  Republican  Executive  and  Republican 
Congress  to  disregard  the  Constitution  in  governing  Porto  Rico  is  also 
proven  by  the  Republican  statute  of  May  1,  1900,  by  what  the  President 
says  of  it  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  a  renomination,  dated  September 
8,  1900,  by  the  levy  of  tariff  duties  under  the  second  section  of  that 
statute  in  plain  defiance  of  the  President's  "  plain  duty "  advice,  by 
refusal  in  the  law  to  make  the  native  Cubans  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  enacting  that  they,  and  all  New  Yorkers  residing  in  the 
island,  shall  be  citizens  only  of  Porto  Rico. 

Alluding  to  the  Porto  Rico  law  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  the  Presi- 
dent says: 

"  Congress  has  given  to  this  island  a  government  in  which  the  in- 
habitants *  *  *  elect  their  own  Legislature,  enact  their  own  local 
laws,  provide  their  own  system  of  taxation,  and  in  these  respects  have 
the  same  power  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States." 

The  eighteenth  and  twenty-seventh  sections  of  the  law  do  not  so 
read,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enact  that  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  exercising  all  local  legislative  powers,  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Porto  Rico  does  not  have  the  same  power  and  privileges 
as  Xew  Mexico,  which  has  a  representative  in  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. 

(/)  If  all  other  proof  failed,  the  Republican  "  Text  Book  "  would 
establish  the  conspiracy  to  adopt  the  British  colonial  system,  bereft  of 
an  admirable  feature  of  it,  a  court,  selected  from  the  Privy  Council, 
according  to  rules  established  by  Parliament,  to  which  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen  in  all  parts  of  her  dominion  may  appeal  for  redress  of  in- 
juries, and  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  expands  with  the  expansion 
of  the  Empire.     There  is  no  such  tribunal  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  the  New  York  bar,  in  an  admirable  monograph  on 
"  the  law  of  territorial  expansion,"  says  of  this  English  court  of  appeal, 
that  it  will  entertain  an  appeal  from  the  act  of  a  colonial  governor  in 
imprisoning  an  African  chief  (Sprigg  v.  Sigcan  [1897],  App.  Cas.  238)  ; 
from  the  order  of  a  colonial  court  denying  certain  powers  and  privi- 
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leges  to  a  colonial  legislature  (Speaker,  etc.  v.  Glass,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  560) ; 
from  the  judgment  of  a  police  magistrate  in  a  petty  colony  (Falkland 
Islands  Company  v.  The  Queen,  1  Moore  C.  P.,  IST.  S.,  299);  and  it  will 
receive  appeals  in  criminal  cases  generally  whenever  it  appears  that  "  by 
a  disregard  of  the  forms  of  legal  process,  or  by  some  violation  of  natural 
justice  or  otherwise,  substantial  and  grave  injustice  has  been  done " 
(Billet's  case,  12  App.  Cas.  459). 

But  a  Republican  Congress  will  not  establish  in  the  Philippines  any 
system  of  judicature  by  which  a  native,  injured  in  liberty,  or  property, 
by  the  rude  hand  of  military  force,  can  sue  his  aggressor  in  a  court  from 
whose  decision  either  side  can  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington. 

VII. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  —  abandoning  his  duties  at 
Albany,  rushing  westward  in  pursuit  of  his  own  candidacy,  stopping 
long  enough  at  St.  Paul  to  denounce  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens 
on  Long  Island,  who  stand  by  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  standing  "  for 
lawlessness  and  disorder,  for  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  for  license 
and  disaster  at  home  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  duty  abroad " 
—  has  recently  said,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  Louisiana 
"  was  acquired  by  treaty  and  purchase  under  President  Jefferson  ex- 
actly and  precisely  as  the  Philippines  have  been  acquired  by  treaty 
and  purchase  under  President  McKinley."  It  had  by  others  been 
thought  there  was  a  dilference  in  the  acquisition  growing  out  of  war, 
conquest  and  the  defeat  of  Spain.  He  commends  what  Jefferson  did 
in  Louisiana,  and  affirms  that  McKinley  and  a  Republican  Congress 
have  precisely  followed  in  the  Philippines  what  Jefferson  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  did  in  Louisiana,  all  of  which  Democrats  deny,  and  for 
the  reason  that,  within  ten  days  after  the  French  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, Jefferson  asked  a  Democratic  Congress  to  legislate,  and  it  did 
legislate,  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  a  Republican  Congress  has 
not  legislated  for  the  archipelago.  Possibly  Governor  Roosevelt  can 
somewhere  find  evidence  of  executive  usurpation  like  McKinley 's  in 
ruling  a  territory,  but  if  it  be  found  it  will  be  seen  that  the  usur])atioii 
was  not  justified  as  a  right,  but  as  a  necessity  to  be  afterwards  condoned 
by  Congress.  Xeither  Jefferson,  nor  any  Democrat,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  Constitution  in  dealing  with  a 
Territory.  Xo  Democrat  asserted  in  that  early  day  that  a  Territory 
should  have  self-government  before  it  became  a  State,  or  that  the  United 
States  should  get  consent  of  a  foreign  people  before  conquering  them 
in  a  just  war,  as  it  did  Mexicans,  and  acquiring  the  conquered  by  treaty 
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cession.  No  Democrat  in  the  earlier  days  endeavored  to  assimilate  wild 
Indians  and  uncivilized  blacks  with  men  and  women  of  the  white  race. 
No  one  fancies,  as  does  Roosevelt,  that  the  removal  of  Seminole  Indians 
from  Florida,  under  a  treaty  and  after  the  territory  had  been  acquired 
from  Spain,  or  the  suppression  of  "  Sitting  Bull,"  or  Sioux  and  Apache 
Indians,  then  murdering  white  people,  are  in  the  same  category,  or  rest 
on  the  same  principles  of  public  law,  as  governing  Porto  Rico.  No 
Democrat  finds  fault  with  a  Government  over  our  new  islands  conform- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  and  v/hich  does  nort  contemplate  making  the 
President  a  legislator.  The  Democratic  Law  of  1803  for  Louisiana 
recognized  as  binding  the  laws  of  the  territory,  and  then  merely  em- 
powered the  President  to  temporarily  fill  the  offices,  and  execute  that 
old  system  of  jurisprudence. 


VIII. 

The  reply  of  President  McKinley  to  a  nomination  for  re-election  made 
nearly  three  months  ago,  is  prolix  and  elaborate,  but  not  too  prolix  and 
elaborate  for  the  defensive  explanations  required.  His  pathway  was 
filled  with  awkward  crevasses  for  which  a  bridge  of  words  was  conveni- 
ent. He  strives  to  give  supremacy  to  gold  monometallism  as  an  issue, 
despite  his  own  dedication  only  a  few  years  ago  to  silver  monometallism, 
but  he  devotes  quite  five-sevenths  of  his  long  document  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  "  imperialism." 

He  begins  his  defense  of  his  own  conduct  as  an  imperialist  with  these 
words : 

'*'  The  purposes  of  the  Executive  are  best  revealed  and  can  best  be 
judged  by  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing." 

The  keynote  of  the  pending  controversy  is  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Paris  treaty,  which  reads  thus: 

"  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  Ignited  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 

Congress." 

Congress  is  not  referred  to  by  the  President,  but  the  first  personal 
pronoun  has  never  been  worked  more  incessantly. 

The  letter  of  acceptance  reads  as  if  he  had  been  persuaded,  or  flat- 
tered, into  the  belief  that  the  peojile  of  the  United  States  have  poured 
into  his  lap  all  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  —  executive,  legislatiye 
and  judicial  —  they  possessed,  or  ever  could  possess,  to  discipline  the 
natives  of  the  new  islands  into  a  fitness  for  self-crovernment. 
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*' The  Government  of  the  Tnited  States,  it  is  I!" 

Of  a  piece  with  it,  are  the  hrazen  conceit  and  affrontery  —  typical, 
perhaps,  of  a  certain  chiss  of  othceholders  in  all  countries  —  which  at- 
tribute industrial  prosperity  in  1897,  1898  and  1899,  not  to  a  natural 
rebound  from  five  years  of  depression,  good  crops  here  and  bad  crops 
there,  an  unusual  quantity  of  gold  dug  from  the  earth,  greatly  increased 
bank  credits,  revived  trade  demand  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in- 
creasing our  exports  to  those  countries,  higher  prices,  necessarily  en- 
larging the  total  values  of  the  trade,  even  although  quantities  might  be 
stationary,  but  to  the  inauguration  of  McKinley  and  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  Eepublican  Congress.  It  would  not  be  any  more  preposterous  to 
attribute  the  condition  of  this  year's  cotton  crop,  the  cyclone  wiiich 
devastated  Texas,  and  the  destructive  tires  in  New  England  to  tbe  Kan- 
sas City  Convention. 

One  thing  only  is  new  in  the  letter,  and  that  is  the  date  (October  28, 
1898)  when  the  President  ordered  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris 
to  demand  from  Spain  cession  of  the  Philippines.  A  little  while  before, 
he  had  preached  to  them  of  "duty"*  and  "humanity;""  of  expelling 
from  their  minds  and  purposes  '"  design  of  aggrandizement "'  and  "  am- 
bition of  conquest;""  but  a  few  months  later  they  were  told  that  "  the 
interests  of  humanity  ""  demanded  both.  Why  so  much  time  and  space 
-co  the  doings  of  Dewey,  Merritt,  and  the  negotiation  and  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  if  it  be  true,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  '•'  in  agree- 
ment with  all  of  those  who  supported  the  war  with  Spain,  and  also  with 
those  who  counseled  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace."  Upon 
these  two  great  essential  steps  there  can,  the  President  adds,  "  be  no 
issue,  and  out  of  these  came  all  of  our  responsibility.'" 

"Why,  in  face  of  what  our  Commissioners  solemnly  affirmed  at  Paris 
to  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  devote  so  much  labor  to  a  denial  that 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  had,  in  the  beginning,  treated  Agui- 
naldo  as  an  ally? 

Why  publish  to  his  countrymen  a  solemn  declaration  like  this: 

"  The  Republican  party  does  not  have  to  assert  its  devotion  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  amend- 
ments guaranteeing  political  equality  to  American  citizenship  and  it 
has  never  broken  them  or  counseled  others  in  breaking  them.  It  will 
not  be  guided  in  its  conduct  by  one  set  of  principles  at  home  and  an- 
other set  in  the  new  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

One  amendment  referred  to  is  the  thirteenth,  which  McKinley  has, 
in  his  Sulu  treaty,  broken  by  recognizing  slavery  in  the  I'hilippines. 
He  has  "  one  set  of  principles  at  home  "  in  Xew  :\rexico,  and  "  iftiother 
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set  in  the  new  territory  ""  of  Porto  Rico,  and  another  in  the  Malay 
archipelago. 

That  is,  however,  quite  secondary  to  the  primary  question  of  "im- 
perialism "  now  pending,  which  relates  to  the  source  of  the  authority 
which  President  McKinley  has  exercised  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
j)ines  since  the  treaty  of  peace  was  by  him  proclaimed  on  April  11,  1899. 

Under  the  treaty  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  of  the  islands,  but  the  President  would  not  convene  Con- 
gress and  it  could  not  convene  itself.  The  situation  had  one  and  only 
one  guiding  precedent,  and  that  was  California  after  peace  with  Mexico 
had  been  proclaimed  in  1848.  Nothing  that  had  happened  in  Europe 
could  aid  as  a  precedent.  It  was  a  situation  under  our  written  Con- 
stitution. It  did  not  present  a  question  of  humanity,  or  duty,  or  moral 
law,  or  international  law,  excepting  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  statutes  enacted  thereunder.  Xo  part  of  any  law 
of  nations  can,  in  a  question  of  private  rights,  be  a  part  of  our  Juris- 
prudence, unless  the  Supreme  Court  shall  so  adjudge.  That  was  de- 
cided in  The  Paqiicfte  Habana  case  as  recently  as  the  8th  of  last 
January,  wherein  it  was  argued,  on  behalf  of  President  McKinley,  that 
decision  of  what  is  a  usage  of  war  is  in  his  exclusive  discretion  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  war,  but  the  court  replied  that  he  must  take 
international  law  from  the  court  when  private  rights  are  involved. 

For  his  duty  in  both  archipelagos  after  March  11,  1899,  President 
McKinley  had  not  only  an  executive  precedent  set  by  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  but  a  Judicial  precedent  by  the  Supreme  Court's  adjudi- 
cation on  President  Polk's  conduct  regarding  California.  What  that 
great  la\\7er  and  Jurist,  Governor  Marcy,  did  as  Secretary  of  War,  by 
levying  taxes  in  California  and  Xew  Mexico  while  in  our  military  oc- 
cupation Ijefore  peace  came,  and  afterwards  by  maintaining  as  de  facta 
the  military  government  existing  after  the  war  had  ended,  but  Congress, 
although  often  invited,  did  not,  and  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  slavery 
dispute,  legislate,  was  then  so  novel  that  the  Whig  opposition  passed 
three  or  four  resolutions  asking  under  what  pretext  of  law  he  had  acted. 
Several  of  the  replies  by  President  Polk  have  been  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  and  the 
instructive  War  Office  correspondence  can  be  found  in  full  in  the  con- 
gressional documents  of  the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Congress,  and  a 
fairly  good  abstract  thereof  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  11, 
1900.  This  is  what  President  Polk  said  to  Congress  on  December  5, 
1848: 

"  Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  th-e  temporary  governments  which  had 
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been  established  over  New  Mexico  and  California  by  our  military  and 
naval  commanders,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war,  ceased  to  derive  any 
obligatory  force  from  that  source  of  authority,  and,  having  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  all  government  and  control  over  them  under  the 
authority  of  Mexico  had  ceased  to  exist. 

"  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  estal)lishing  territorial  governments 
over  them,  I  recommended  the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  in  my  message  communicating  the  ratified  treaty  of  peace, 
on  the  Gth  of  July  last,  and  invoked  their  action  at  that  session.  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  their  government. 
The  inhabitants,  by  the  tratisfer  of  their  country,  had  become  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  our  laws  and  Constitution,  and  yet  were  left  without 
iuiy  regularly  organized  government.  Since  that  time  the  very  limited 
power  possessed  by  the  Executive  has  been  exercised  to  preserve  and 
protect  them  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  anarchy. 
The  only  government  which  remained  was  that  established  by  the  mili- 
tary authority  during  the  war. 

"  Eegarding  this  to  be  a  de  facto  government,  and  that  by  the  pre- 
sumed consent  of  the  inhabitants  it  might  be  continued  temporarily, 
they  were  advised  to  conform  and  submit  to  it  for  the  short  intervening 
period  before  Congress  would  again  assemble  and  could  legislate  on  the 
subject." 

Strike  out  therefrom  "  New  Mexico  and  California  "  and  insert  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and  all  will  be  plain  to  every  voter. 

On  October  9,  1848,  Marcy  wrote  to  the  military  officers  in  California: 

"  But  the  government  dc  facto  can,  of  course,  exercise  no  powers  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  supreme  law  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union. 
For  this  reason  no  import  duties  can  be  levied  in  California  on  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  such  duties  can  be  imposed  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  on  the  productions  of  California;  nor  can  duties  be  charged  on 
such  foreign  productions  as  have  already  paid  duties  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States." 

Two  days  before  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  wrote  to  an  official  on  his  way  to  California: 

"  The  President  congratulates  the  citizens  of  California  on  the  an- 
nexation of  their  fine  province  to  the  United  States.     On  the  30th  of 
May,  1848,  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  of  our  late  treaty  with 
Mexico  were  exchanged,  California  finally  became  an  integral  part  of 
Vol.  VI  — 14 
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this  great  and  glorious  Eepublic.  *  *  *  The  President  deeply  re- 
grets that  Congress  did  not,  at  their  late  session,  establish  a  territorial 
government  for  California.  It  would  now  be  vain  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  for  this  omission.  Whatever  these  may  have  been,  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  Congress  feels  ai  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  California 
and  its  people,  and  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  provide 
for  them  a  territorial  government  suited  to  their  wants." 


"  In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  people  of  California  is  anoma- 
lous and  will  require  on  their  })art  the  exercise  of  great  prudence  and 
discretion.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  military  gov- 
ernment which  was  established  over  them,  under  the  laws  of  war  as 
recognized  by  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  has  ceased  to  derive 
its  authority  from  this  source  of  power.  But  is  there,  for  this  reason. 
no  government  in  California?  Are  life,  liberty  and  property  under  the 
protection  of  no  existing  authorities?  This  Avould  be  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  especially  among  American  citi- 
zens, distinguished  as  they  are  above  all  other  people  for  their  law- 
abiding  character.  Fortunately  they  are  not  reduced  to  this  sad  con-  . 
dition. 

"The  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing  government  —  a  gov- 
ernment de  facto  —  in  full  o])eration;  and  this  will  continue,  with  the 
presumed  consent  of  the  people,  until  Congress  shall  provide  for  them 
a  territorial  government.  The  great  law  of  necessity  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. The  consent  of  the  people  is  irresistibly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  no  civilized  community  could  possibly  desire  to  abrogate  an 
existing  government  M-hen  the  alternative  presented  would  be  to  place 
themselves  in  a  state  of  anarchy  beyond  the  protection  of  all  laws,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dominion 
of  the  strongest. 

"  This  government  dc  facto  will,  of  course,  exercise  no  power  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
"which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  main  inquiry  is:  Where  did  President  MeKinley  derive  power 
as  a  legislator  in  our  new  islands?  His  dc  facto  government,  if  purely 
executive,  would  have  been  well  enough,  but  he  has  ordered  new  laws 
made  and  old  ones  set  aside.  Where  is  the  source  of  that  power?  He 
can  repel  insurrection  there  as  he  might  in  New  Mexico,  but  how  make 
laws?  He  can  enforce  old  laws  and  use  existing  local  agencies,  but  by 
v/hat  authority  create  new  offices  and  impose  new  taxes?  No  President 
ever  before  claimed  a  right  to  make  laws  for  a  territory.     Other  Presi- 
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dents  may  have  yielded  to  necessity  and  afterwards  asked  indemnity  of 
Congress.  Much  has  been  said  of  what  Jefferson  did  in  Louisiana,  but 
one  brief  special  message  of  his  to  Congress,  021  October  21,  1803  (1, 
President's  Papers,  p.  362),  explains  all  and  demonstrates  that  he  never 
fancied  he  had  legislative  power  in  a  territory. 

"Ah!"  replies  McKinley,  "a  new  war  began  in  the  Philippines  on 
February  4,  1899,  by  which  I  had  new  war  power."  Grant  it,  but  there 
was  no  war  in  Porto  Rico  where  the  President  acted  the  part  of  legislator. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  "  imperialism  "  will  contend  that  until  Con- 
gress shall  interfere  (a  Eepublican  Congress  will  never  interfere  with 
McKinley  in  the  Philippines),  the  President  will  have,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  all  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  powers  in  the  terri- 
tories; but  the  contention  leaves  out  of  sight  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  does  not  permit  the  Executive  to  anywhere,  un- 
aided by  Congress,  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  law  prevailing  in  our  new  islands  wh.en  peace  was  concluded 
was  the  Constitution,  the  old  Spanish  local  laws,  and  applicable  statutes 
enacted  by  Congress.  All  conflicting  Spanish  political  laws  were  an- 
nulled by  our  Constitution,  but  local  civil  laws  and  customs  remained. 
All  the  President  had  the  right  to  do  was  to  execute  them.  This  sen- 
tence from  the  Supreme  Court  opinion  on  Cross  v.  Harrison  makes  all 
plain : 

"  The  second  objection  states  a  proposition  larger  than  the  case  ad- 
mits, and  more  so  that  the  principle  is,  which  secures  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  ceded  conquest  the  enjoyment  of  what  had  been  their  laws  before, 
Vintil  they  have  been  changed  by  the  new  sovereignty  to  which  it  had 
been  transferred.  In  this  case  foreign  trade  has  been  changed,  in  virtue 
of  a  belligerent  right,  before  the  territory  was  ceded  as  a  conquest,  and 
after  that  had  been  done  by  a  treaty  of  peace  the  inhabitants  were  not 
remitted  to  those  regulations  of  trade  under  which  it  was  carried  while 
they  were  under  Mexican  rule,  because  they  had  passed  from  that  sov- 
ereignty to  another,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  permit  the  exist irg  regu- 
lations of  trade  to  continue  and  by  which  only  they  could  be  changed." 

Notwithstanding  the  dissertation  on  the  Tagal  insurrection  against 
McKinley  rule  in  Luzon,  it  is  rather  plain  that  much  remains  to  be 
revealed  regarding  the  early  relations  between  the  Tagals  and  our  con- 
sular and  naval  officers.  The  Aguinaldo  uprising  was  well  timed  to 
give  McKinley  an  opportunity  to  insist  that  the  commotion  at  ^Manila 
on  February  4,  1899,  was  of  a  character  to  enable  him,  if  he  wished  it, 
to  claim  the  right  to  continue  the  exercise  of  war  powers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  just  as  President  Lin- 
coln exercised  belligerent  rights  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and 
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before  Congress  had  declared  war.  Whenever  an  important  election 
lias  been  on  in  any  State  during  the  last  year  or  two,  the  Administration 
has  announced  the  Philippines  war  quite  at  an  end,  but  it  always  revives 
again  in  a  mysterious  way  when  new  belligerent  power,  or  a  larger  army, 
k-  needed  at  Washington.  The  uprising  of  Aguinaldo  was  also  timely, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Republican  leaders  and  newspapers  to  pretend  to 
bring  into  politics  "  copperheads  "'  composed  of  those  who,  like  Senator 
Hoar,  denounced  the  President's  "  brutal  and  tactless  "  policy  of  merely 
nagging  the  Tagals  and  not  quickly  suppressing  them  as  he  might  have 
done.  The  Massachusetts  Senator  has  been  forgiven  by  the  Republicans 
during,  at  least,  the  Presidential  contest  of  1900,  much  as  Vallanding- 
ham  was  forgiven  by  President  Lincoln  during  the  presidential  contest 
of  1864  and  permitted  to  return  to  Indiana  from  Canada. 

The  Republican  candidate  says,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  the 
insurrection  in  Luzon  was  practically  ended  last  March.  His  second 
Commission,  headed  by  Judge  Taft,  reported  on  the  21st  of  last  month 
to  its  Chief  that  in  nearly  all  Luzon  the  revolt  had  been  suppressed. 
On  what  pretext,  then,  is  the  President  authorizing  that  Commission 
to  make  laws?  From  what  source  has  he  the  power  if  peace  exists?  He 
has  no  more  warrant  of  law  to  do  what  he  describes  himself  as  doing  in 
the  Philippines  than  he  has  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  when  sitting  at  Albany. 

The  lawyers  of  our  country  should  be  interested  to  know  which  one 
of  them  advised  the  President  that  he  had  constitutional  power  to  an- 
nounce his  order  of  April  7,  1900,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding 
the  second  Philippines  Commission.  Was  it  Mr.  Magoon?  In  that 
order  the  Republican  candidate  directs  the  Commission,  by  these  words, 
to  exercise  legislative  powers: 

"  Beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  September,  1900,  the  authority  to 
exercise,  subject  to  my  approval,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  that 
part  of  the  power  of  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of 
a  legislative  nature  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  islands  to  this  Commission,  to  be  thereafter  exercised  by  them  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  the  Military  Governor,  under  such  rules  and 
legulations  as  you  shall  prescribe,  until  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
central  government  for  the  islands,  contemplated  in  the  last  foregoing 
paragraph,  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide.  Exercise  of  this 
legislative  authority  will  include  the  making  of  rules  and  orders,  having 
the  effect  of  law,  for  the  raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  custom  duties  and 
imposts." 

The  Constitution  commands  that  "  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives."      The  exclusive  right  to 
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legislate  for  the  Philippines  vested  in  Congress  on  April  11,  1899,  and 
there  has  not  since  been  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  by 
the  Executive.  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "  Congress  can  not 
delegate  legislative  power  to  the  President,  is  a  principle  universally 
recognized  as  vital  to  the  integrity  and  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
government  ordained  by  the  Constitution."'  (Field  v.  Clark,  143  U.  S, 
649,  692.) 

There  should  not  be  mystery  and  concealment  regarding  this  supreme 
issue  to  be  decided  by  the  ballot-boxes  on  the  6th  of  Xovember.  It 
should  be  plain  to  every  voter!  Is  the  Constitution  to  exist  at  Wash- 
ington as  a  restraint  on  the,  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,  when  disposing  of,  and  making  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  our  new  islands  and  all  our  territories?  Are  the  de- 
cisions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  Supreme  Court,  regarding  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  all  and  every  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  alike  in  war  and  in  peace,  to  stand  or  be  overthrown? 
Xo  voter  should  doubt  —  Republicans  in  the  Senate  have  foreshadowed 
it  —  that  the  Republican  party,  which  "  packed  "  the  court  in  order  to 
reverse  its  previous  judgment  on  the  legal-tender  greenback  cases,  will^ 
if  its  candidates  shall  prevail,  put  pressure  again  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
to  reverse,  in  the  interest  of  "  imperialism,"  its  previous  decisions.  The 
strain  will  come  if  the  voters  shall,  by  re-electing  McKinley,  permit  it. 
The  court  can  now  make  of  the  Constitution  what  it  pleases  in  the  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  President  and  Congress  over  the  territories.  If  the 
Republican  candidate  and  a  Republican  House  shall  be  elected  next 
November,  in  order  to  exert  improper  pressure  on  the  judicial  bench, 
and  such  pressure  shall  be  exerted  and  prevail,  the  consequence  will 
not,  in  our  day,  be  curable  or  reparable.  The  use  of  a  foreign  war  to 
accomplish  a  partisan  result  will  have  done  its  fatal  work.  Better  men 
in  1904,  at  each  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  can  not  restore  a  Consti- 
tution thus  dethroned.  Other  consequences,  such  as  unsound  money 
for  awhile,  or  temporary  business  depression,  can  be  repaired,  but  not 
the  consequences  of  a  subservient  Supreme  Court  "packed"  to  sur- 
render the  Constitution  by  opening  a  gate  at  a  vital  point. 

Can  voters  be  hoodwinked  and  misled  by  the  imperialist  cry  that  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  will,  if  successful  in  Xovember,  impair 
the  income  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  wage-earners  and  salary-earners? 
Xot  if  those  who  have  persuasive  voices  and  pens  will  point  out  the 
fact,  that  in  JefEerson's  first  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  the  Federal- 
ists, and  in  both  of  Jackson's  campaigns,  the  Whigs,  said  of  Democratic 
candidates,  and  of  the  party  supporting  them,  almost  the  same  things 
that  the  imperialists  are  now  uttering  against  Bryan  and  those  upholding 
him.     In  Jackson's   day   the   Whig  newspapers  represented   Tammany 
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Hall,  and  the  up-State  Albany  "  regency  "  controlled  then  l)y  Marcy, 
Van  Buren,  and  Silas  Wright,  to  be  "  monsters  of  iniquity,"  bent  on 
despoiling  the  rich,  just  as  now  do  Republican  newspapers  represent 
the  Democracy. 

IX. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has,  by  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  formally  raised  a  question  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  not 
been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  or  by  any 
Democrat.  That  question  relates  to  responsibility  for  American  lives 
lost  at  Manila  on  February  4,  1899.  The  urging  of  voters  to  inquire 
into  that  responsibility  is  really  the  gist  of  the  President's  elaborate 
document  sent  to  Senator  Lodge,  and  it  offers  a  good  opportunity  to 
measure  the  writer's  qualifications  for  discussing  such  questions.  He 
begins  in  this  way: 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  would  have  been  no  fighting  in  the 
Philippines  if  Congress  had  declared  its  purpose  to  give  independence 
to  the  Tagal  insurgents." 

His  only  reply  is :  "■  The  insurgents  did  not  wait  for  the  action  of 
Congress.  They  assumed  the  offensive;  they  opened  fire  on  our  army/' 
That  is  true,  but  why  did  they  not  wait?  The  next  sentence  is  no 
answer : 

"  Those  who  assert  our  responsil)ility  for  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
have  forgotten  that  before  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  and  while 
it  was  being  debated  in  that  body,  and  while  the  Bacon  resolution  was 
under  discussion,  on  February  4,  1899,  the  insurgents  attacked  the 
American  army,  after  being  previously  advised  that  the  x\merican  forces 
were  under  orders  not  to  fire  upon  them  except  in  defense." 

"ilfj',''  not  "our,''  responsibility  would  have  been  more  accurate! 
The  voters  have  the  facts  in  mind!     The  Republican  candidate  adds: 

"  The  papers  found  in  the  recently  captured  archives  of  the  insurgents 
demonstrate  that  this  attack  had  been  carefully  planned  for  weeks  be- 
fore it  occurred.  Their  unprovoked  assault  upon  our  soldiers  at  a  time 
when  the  Senate  was  deliberating  upon  the  treaty  shows  that  no  action 
en  our  part  except  surrender  and  abandonment  would  have  prevented 
the  fighting  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  any  fair  mind  of  where  the  respon- 
sibility rests  for  the  shedding  of  American  blood." 

How  many  ''weeks?"  Did  they  l)egin  to  run  from  the  end  of  De- 
cember. 1888?     What  the  President  intended,  like  Governor  Roosevelt, 
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to  hint  was  that  responsibility  for  the  bloodshed  is  on  the  Tagalos,  and 
those  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere  in  our  country,  who  criticised  the 
President's  conduct  immediately  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  at 
Paris  on  December  10,  1898. 

The  following  facts  will  throw  light  on  the  question  raised  by  the 
Kepublican  candidate : 

Only  eleven  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  nearly  two  months 
before  our  Senate  consented  to  what  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  more 
than  three  months  before  Spain  had  ratified  it,  and  more  than  four 
months  before  President  McKinley  had  proclaimed  (April  11,  1899)  an 
exchange  of  ratifications,  he,  on  December  21,  1898,  issued  a  military 
order  declaring  "  the  future  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States,"  and  the  military 
government  at  Manila  must,  "  with  all  possible  dispatch/'  be  extended 
over  the  zcJiolc  of  the  archipelago.  The  premise  of  the  order  was  false ! 
The  treaty  of  cession  was  not  binding  till  April  11,  1899.  No  one  should 
say  that  the  December  executive  order  was  issued  out  of  ignorance,  or 
deny  that  it  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  in  usurpation 
by  the  President  of  the  treaty-making  power,  for  he  must  have  known 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  cannot,  unaided  by  statute 
or  treaty,  enlarge  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  ©f  Congress. 

The  text  of  that  December  order  can  be  found  in  "  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  "  (vol.  10,  p.  219),  and  any  voter  comparing  it 
with  the  four  words  omitted  by  the  President  in  the  sentence  therefrom 
that  he  quotes,  will  discover  what  there  was  in  the  order  that  he  wished 
now  to  be  kept  concealed. 

When  I  commented  on  that  order  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  was  unaware  of 
facts  concerning  it,  disclosed  by  Senator  Hoar  last  April  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Eecord,  page  4363,  in  which  he  says: 

"  I  have  carefully  read  Dewey's  dispatches,  including  the  testimony 
of  two  naval  oiticers,  whom  he  sent  on  a  two  months'  tour  through 
Luzon,  before  the  conflict  between  our  troops  and  those  of  Aguinaldo, 
which,  under  his  own  signature,  he  declares  to  be  the  best  statement  of 
the  condition  of  things  there  that  has  been  made.  I  have  read  many 
of  the  dispatches  of  General  Otis.  A  few  of  these  have  been  published. 
Some  of  them  have,  so  far.  been  withheld  from  public  knowledge.  They 
establish,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  clearly: 


«  Three  —  That  that  people  have  from  the  beginning  desired  inde- 
pendence and  desire  it  now. 
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"  Four  —  That  this  desire  was  communicated  to  our  commanders 
when  they  gave  them  arms,  accepted  their  aid,  and  brought  Aguinaldo 
from  his  exile  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  30,000  Filipino  soldiers, 
who  were  already  in  arms  and  organized. 


"  Nine  —  That  the  oubreak  of  hostilities  was  not  their  fault,  but  ours. 
We  fired  upon  them  first.  The  fire  was  returned  from  their  lines. 
Thereupon  it  was  returned  again  from  us,  and  several  Filipinos  were 
killed.  As  soon  as  Aguinaldo  heard  of  it  he  sent  a  message  to  General 
Otis  saying  that  the  firing  was  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his 
will ;  that  he  deplored  it,  and  he  desired  hostilities  to  cease,  and  would 
withdraw  his  troops  to  any  distance  General  Otis  should  desire.  To 
which  the  American  General  replied,  that  as  the  fighting  had  begun,  it 
must  go  on." 

Senator  Hoar  announced  that  he  had  read  in  the  secret  archives  of 
the  War  Office  what  Otis  had  written.  I  prefer  to  let  the  Senator  speak 
in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 

"Now,  on  December  28,  1898,  the  President  sent  to  Otis  a  proclama- 
iion,  which  he  commanded  him  to  issue.  Otis,  on  reading  it,  to  use 
the  language  of  his  report: 

*' '  After  fully  considering  the  President's  proclamation  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  Tagalos,  with  whom  I  was  in  daily  discussion  of  political 
problems  and  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government 
towards  them,  I  concluded  that  there  were  certain  words  and  expressions 
therein,  such  as  '  sovereignty,' '  riglit  of  cession,'  and  those  which  directed 
immediate  occupation,  etc.,  though  most  admirably  employed  and  tersely 
expressive  of  actual  conditions,  might  be  advantageously  used  by  the 
Tagalo  war  party  to  incite  widespread  hostilities  among  the  natives.  The 
ignorant  classes  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  certain  words,  as  '  sover- 
eignty,' '  protection,'  etc.,  had  peculiar  meaning  disastrous  to  their 
welfare  and  significant  of  future  political  domination.' 

"  The  ignorant  people  of  America  have  been  taught  to  believe  just 
such  things.  I  have  seen  such  things  in  the  writings  of  Washington 
and  Adams  and  Jefferson,  of  Whittier  and  Garrison  and  Nathan  Dane 
and  Eantoul,  and  others  of  the  men  of  Essex.     Now  Otis  goes  on  to  say: 

"  '  Tt  was  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  I  would  be  justified  in  so  amend- 
ing the  paper  that  the  beneficent  object  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  brought  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the  people.' 
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"Whereupon  Otis  proceeds  to  amend  the  President's  proclamation  by 
striking  out  everything  in  it  which  contains  a  purpose  to  assume  sover- 
eignty or  protection,  and  which  was  significant  of  future  political  domi- 
nation, and  instead  thereof  he  issued,  on  January  4,  1899,  less  than 
eight  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a  proclamation  which  he 
gives  in  a  report,  in  which  he  suppressed  all  these  utterances,  and  assures 
them  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  give 
them,  '  in  eveiy  possible  way,  the  full  measure  of  individual  rights  and 
liberty,  which  is  the  heritage  of  a  free  people.'     And  he  adds: 

"  '  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  seek  the  establishment  of  a  most  liberal  government  for  the 
islands,  in  which  the  people  themselves  shall  have  as  full  representation 
as  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  will  permit,  and  which  shall  be 
susceptible  of  development,  on  the  lines  of  increased  representation  and 
the  bestowal  of  increased  powers,  into  a  government  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  is  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  provinces  of  the  world.'  " 

Unfortunately,  the  good  influence  of  this  modification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  General  Miller,  who,  out- 
side of  Manila,  published  the  original  order. 

Senator  Hoar  then  asserts  this: 

"  Otis  says  that  the  proclamation  which  actually  came  out,  through 
Miller's  departure  from  his  instructions,  was  calculated  to  cause,  and 
did  cause,  the  hostilities  and  excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms 
of  that  freedom-seeking  people." 

If  Senator  Hoar  truly  represented  what  he  had  read;  if  he  believed 
that  General  Otis  wrote  what  he  declares  he  read,  and  that  it  was  true, 
and  if  he  now  believes  it  to  be  true  that  McKinley's  December  order 
caused  the  first  spilling,  by  the  Tagals,  of  American  blood  at  Manila,  on 
February  4,  1899,  then  right-minded  voters  will  think  the  Senator 
should,  to  be  consistent,  also  declare  that  Mr.  McKinley  better  deserves 
impeachment  than  a  re-election  to  the  Presidency. 

PERRY  BELMOXT. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  of  June  IT,  1899.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  who  sails  this  morning  for  Europe  on  the  "  Cam- 
pania," while  speaking  yesterday  with  political  friends  concerning  "  im- 
perialism "  as  a  probable  issue  in  the  next  campaign  for  President,  said : 

If  such  a  severe  test  shall  be  made  as  a  choice  between  abandoning 
the  Constitution  and  abandoning  the  Philippines,  Democrats  will,  in 
my  opinion,  let  the  Philippines  go  rather  tlian  the  Constitution.  But 
no  such  test  is  likely  or  necessary. 

If  Congress  is  not  to  assemble  before  the  usual  time,  there  will  not 
be  national  politics  during  the  next  six  months  for  those  outside  the 
Administration  circle. 

The  management  of  our  new  islands,  including  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture, is  now  treated  at  Washington  as  purely  an  executive  affair. 

The  President  should  satisfactorily  punish  Aguinaldo  and  his  follow- 
ers for  their  assault  early  last  February  on  our  army  at  Manila.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  Congress  has  assembled,  there  will  be 
real  problems  growing  out  of  expansion  that  will  press  for  solution. 

Then  may  come  a  crisis,  created  not  only  by  territorial  enlargement 
in  the  tropics  and  the  sudden  accession  to  our  population  of  millions  of 
Asiatics,  but  by  proposed  plans  for  their  future  government  which  will 
igno7'e  our  fundamental  lazv. 

Republican  lawyers  have  been  Imsy  driving  ingenious  tunnels  under- 
neath the  Constitution  in  order  to  open  a  feasible  government  route  be- 
tween Washington  and  Manila,  and  Republican  opinion  seems  to  be 
drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  Cuba  cannot  be  pacified,  order  established 
in  Porto  Rico,  or  the  natives  in  the  Philippines  civilized  if  the  Constitu- 
tion, its  guarantees  and  limitations,  are  to  have  sway  over  the  new 
islands  as  they  now  have  over  our  home  territories.  The  Republican 
party  must,  therefore,  in  the  end  take  its  stand  on  the  demand  that  the 
President  hold,  exercise  and  represent  in  those  islands  the  wliole  power 
cf  "  sovereignty,"  which  is  the  power  to  govern  unrestrained.* 

*  When  the  Republican  Contrress  had  assembled  in  December,  1809,  it  did  take 
that  stand.  It  refused  to  execute  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  requiring:  it  to 
define  the  civil  status  and  political  lights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  new 
islands.  It  did  not  provide  a  civil  government  for  them,  but  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  fjovern  millions  of  people  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  Port  Rico,  under  martial 
law  and  under  his  claim  of  prerogative  '"  belligerent  right/'  as  in  time  of  war. 
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He  is  now  exercising  such  power  without  much  question,  or  regret, 
from  any  source,  and  yet  no  one  has  explained  the  source  of  that  power. 
The  Eepublican  leaders  act  as  if  confident  that  neither  the  voters,  nor 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  impede  a  government  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
English  plan  as  applied  in  India,  Africa  and  in  British  crown  colonies. 

Eepublican  contention  now  is  that  the  treaty  ceding  our  new  islands 
did  not  confer  any  political  or  civil  rights  on  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Eico  or  the  Philippines.  If  the  Eepublican  party  shall  not  modify  that 
contention,  or  if  Congress  shall  refuse  to  take  the  new  islands  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  there  will  be  interesting  politics  next 
3'ear  over  the  authority  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive. 

The  Eepublicans  maintain  that  our  title  to  the  Philippines  has  not 
been  so  completed  as  to  put  them  under  the  Constitution;  that  even  if 
Congress  shall  legislate  over  them,  the  President  can  still  exercise,  as 
now,  the  rule  of  a  military  conqueror,  and  that  when  Congress  does  legis- 
late, it  need  not  regard  the  Constitution. 

Hitherto  Congress  has  collected  the  same  taxes  in  the  territories  as  in 
the  States  and  made  uniformity  the  rule,  but  if  the  party  in  power  at 
Washington  shall  plainly  declare  its  purpose  to  tax  the  territories  and 
rule  therein  without  any  regard  for  the  Constitution,  Democratic  voices 
and  votes  will  be  audible  in  denunciation. 


CONGEESS,  THE  PEESIDENT  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

(North  Amerioaa  Review  of  December,  1899.) 

The  country  has  expressed,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  and  una- 
nimity, a  desire  that  Congress,  when  it  assembles,  shall  legislate  on  the 
civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
recently  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  on  taxation  reform,  currency 
and  banking  reform,  and  trusts. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  first-named  of  those  subjects  of  legislation 
should  have  precedence,  and  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  people  be  not  postponed  till  after  enactments  relating 
tc  the  other  three  topics. 

The  millions  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  islands  have  not  now 
under  the  Paris  Treaty,  defined  civil  rights.  The  inhabitants  who  were 
born  in  Spain  have  rights  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  the  natives 
have  none.  The  United  States  promised  Spain  that  Congress  would 
determine  "the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabit- 
iints."    That  obligation  is  as  yet  unfulfilled. 
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It  is  unusual  for  human  beings  not  to  have  a  nationalit}'.  Spain  was 
constrained  to  abandon  tliose  natives,  and  sunder  their  allegiance  to  her. 
The  United  States  did  not  by  the  treaty  make  them  citizens,  nor  natural- 
ize them,  nor  give  them  an  opportunity  to  become  citizens.  Probably 
the  \Wsest  lawyer  cannot  say  whether  the  natives  can  leave  the  islands 
till  Congress  has  given  permission,  although  the  right  of  expatriation, 
repatriation  and  naturalization  is  cherished  in  our  country,  nor  whether 
the  natives  now  owe  such  allegiance  to  our  Government  that  they  can 
be  punished  for  treason  if  they  levy  war  on  the  United  States. 

The  precise  condition,  in  our  American  law,  of  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try ceded  to  the  United  States  is  obscure  till  Congress  has  made  a  defi- 
nition, if  the  treaty  of  cession  does  not  prescribe  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  reported  as  saying,  in  Eapentigny's  case,  that  "  the  conqueror,  who 
has  obtained  pcniianciit  possession  of  the  enemy's  country,  has  the  right 
to  forbid  the  departure  of  his  new  subjects  or  citizens  from  it."  If  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  cannot  depart  therefrom  without 
permission  from  Washington,  they  are  like  medieval  feudal  serfs. 

Up  to  the  recent  treaty,  cessions  of  foreign  territory  to  the  United 
States  determined  the  status,  as  to  citizenship,  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Spanish  treaty,  ceding  Florida,  admitted  them,  declared  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Canter's  case,  "  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States."  That  was  the  invariable  rule 
of  our  treaties  of  cession  up  to  1898. 

Was  it  expedient  to  make  a  new  departure  in  negotiating  the  recent 
treaty,  where  the  two  chief  points  of  contention  were  the  Cuban  debt 
and  the  cession  of  the  Philippines?  Denying  that,  under  the  August 
protocol,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  were  entitled  to  demand  cession 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  Spain  proposed  to  submit  that  ques- 
tion to  arbitration,  but  the  American  plenipotentiaries  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal, offered  to  Spain  twenty  millions  for  the  Philippines,  which  offer 
Spain  accepted.  Thereupon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  choose  their 
citizenship  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  natives  of  Spain. 
be  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  remain  Spanish 
subjects,  or  adopt  the  nationality  of  "  the  territory "  in  which  they 
might  reside,*  but  to  the  natives  of  the  islands  that  was  refused  by  the 
American  plenipotentiaries.  Their  civil  and  political  rights  were,  by  the 
ninth  article,  put  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  which,  our  pleni- 
potentiaries declared,  "  will  enact  laws  to  govern  the  ceded  territories." 
That  pledge,  as  an  inducement  to  the  signatures  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
promptly  met  by  fulfillment.  The  treaty  does  not  declare  that  the 
'■  United  States  "  (as  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 

*  What  is  the  "  nationality  "'  of  the  territory  in  which  the  natives  of  the  new 
islands  are  now  residing?     Is  it  not  American? 
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( 'onstitvition  relating  to  a  "  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment '")  or  the  President,  but  Congress  shall  determine  the  rights  of 
the  natives. 

Existing  uncertainty  regarding  the  citizenship  of  children  of  natives 
born  in  the  islands  since  April  11,  1899,  is  another  reason  why  Congress 
should  now  clear  up  the  question.  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution declares  that  "  all  persons  born,  or  naturalized,  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside,"  and  the  fifteenth  article 
adds  "  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged.  *  *  *  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

If  the  Philippines  were  "  in  "  the  United  States  on  April  11,  1899,  and 
a  child  of  a  native  was  there  born  "  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof," 
then  such  a  child  became  a  citizen  despite  any  present  or  future  enact- 
ment by  Congress.  Was  and  is  the  Philippine  archipelago  "in"  the 
United  States?  The  treaty  is  silent  on  that  question.  If  the  parents 
and  the  child,  being  "  in  the  Philippines,"  were  not  subject  to  tJie  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  then  to  the  jurisdiction  of  what  country 
were  they,  and  are  they  now,  subject?  If  such  a  child  came  to  reside 
in  New  York,  would  it  be  a  citizen  of  Xew  York?  It  has  been  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  child  even  of  Chinese  parents  is, 
if  born  in  one  of  our  States,  a  citizen  of  that  State,  and  of  the  United 
States.  Eesiding  in  Manila,  the  child  would  not,  of  course,  be  a  citizen 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  fourteenth.article  would 
the  child  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  would  it  not  have 
a  status  defined  by  the  Constitution?  Congress  should  express  its  opin- 
ion.* 


*  '•  Imperalists  "  affirm  that  a  child  born  in  the  Philippines  after  April  11,  1899, 
when  the  treaty  was  proclaimed,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  because, 
since  the  archipelago  is  not  (as  they  say)  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  child 
was  not  born  within  the  United  States,  because  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  in- 
effective outside  of  the  forty-five  States,  and  because  under  Secretary  Root's  con- 
tention the  natives  of  the  archipelago  cannot  "  assert  against  the  United  States 
any  legal  right  whatever  not  found  in  the  treaty,"  which  only  stipulates  that 
Congress  shall  determine  both  the  civil  rights  and  the  political  status  of  the  na- 
tives. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  decided  (169  U.  S.  Reports,  049),  that 
"  in  the  United  States  "  is  equivalent  to  "  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  " 
as  area,  and  "within  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States."  The  designation 
"  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  may  embrace  others  than  citizens  of  the  States. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  a  Senator  from  a  State  shall  have  been  "nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  but  if  New  Mexico  were  admitted  as  a  State 
'it  will  surely  not  be  claimed  that  one  presenting  himself  as  her  Senator,  who 
had  been  born  in  New  Jklexico  since  1848,  always  resided  there,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  nine  vears,  could  not  be  her  Senator,  because  not  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  a  State.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  "  imperalists  "  but  the  vain  contention 
that  the  Treatv  of  Paris  has  suppressed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.. 
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There  is  a  most  cogent  reason,  growing  oiit  of  the  Federal  revenue, 
why  legislation  by  Congress  regarding  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
should  have  priority,  which  is  the  doubt  whether  or  not  importations 
from  those  islands  into  our  home  ports  are  dutiable,  and  whether  or  not 
Tongress  is  constitutionally  bound  to  levy  and  collect  duties  on  foreign 
imports  into  those  islands  uniform  with  those  levied  and  collected  at  our 
home  ports  on  like  articles.  The  Constitution  is  explicit  that  "  all  du- 
•j-jgg     *     *     *     shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."*     Will 

*  One  of  the  most  enlightening  speeches  on  the  Porto  Rico  Tariff  Law  in  the 
last  Congress  was  that  of  Judge  Crunipacker,  a  Republican  from  Indiana,  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  April  11,  11)00.  He  presented  with  exceptional  clearness  the 
relation  of  territories  to  the  Constitution  and  to  Congress.  He  explained  that 
territorial  government  is  not  self-government  and  is  not  "  Home  Rule."  such  as 
a  State  has,  and  for  that  very  reason  Congress  should  make  it  as  popular  as  pos- 
sible and  should  make  the  territorial  period  as  brief  as  can  be.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  Republican  party  came  "  into  existence  as  the  champion  of  the  theory 
that  the  Constitution  extends  to  territories."  His  exposition  of  taxation  and 
representation  in  the  territories  was  excellent.     He  said: 

When  the  Revolutionary  fathers  came  to  frame  their  own  government,  so 
jealous  were  they  of  the  power  of  taxation,  so  fearful  were  they  of  its  abuse,  that 
they  refused  to  confer  it  upon  the  confederacy  at  all.  They  provided  a  system 
of  contributions  to  be  levied  upon  the  States,  with  no  power  of  enforcement.  It 
was  a  melancholy   failure,  and  the  present  Constitution  followed. 

In  the  light  of  history,  and  in  view  of  their  own  experience,  the  taxing  power 
was  safeguarded  in  every  possible  manner.  The  principle  that  taxes  could  only 
justly  be  levied  by  the  taxpayers  was  preserved.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
"  all  bills  for  raising  revenues  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 
Taxation  and  representation  is  an  active,  living  principle  to-day  and  will  continue 
to  be  as  long  as  there  are  peo])le  to  govern.  Rut  it  has  a  practical  operation  when 
applied  to  republican  government.  The  philosophy  of  the  principle  is  that  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  only  by  those  who  pay  them,  and  self-interest  is  the  highest 
guaranty  against  immoderation  and  abuse. 

But,  sir,  when  the  Constitution  was  ordained  we  had  all  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory—  an  empire  within  itself  —  which  it  was  expected  would  be  carved  into 
States.  Under  our  plan  of  government  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  of  the  States, 
and,  in  the  probationary  State,  the  Territories  would  be  governed  by  Congress. 
Congress  would  impose  taxes  upon  the  people  of  the  Territories  without  their 
consent,  and  to  provide  against  the  abuse  of  that  power  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  declare  that  "  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
tlie  United  States."  The  only  general  power  of  taxation  conferred  upon  Congress 
is  granted  with  that  limitation.  Congress  by  express  provision  is  given  power 
to  levy  only  a  gener<il  uniform  tax,  and  that  limitation  goes  icherever  the  power 
of  taxation  extends.  Congress  cannot  carry  into  Territories  or  islands  greater 
or  different  powers  than  those  it  possesses. 

Thus  we  said  to  thi  people  of  the  Territories,  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
"While  you  have  no  representation  in  the  General  Government,  you.  shall  hear 
onhf  the  sanic  rate  of  taxation  that  wr  voluntarili/  impose  upon  ourselves."  What 
higher  guaranty  of  justice  could  be  given?  -\nd  that  guaranty  has  been  relig- 
iously observed  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Territories,  and  it  fully  preserves 
the  principle  of  taxation  and  representation.  The  proposed  tariff  upon  Porto 
Rican  trade  violates  that  guaranty  and  contravenes  the  great  principle  underly- 
ing the  Federal  system  of  taxation.  If  we  can  lev-y  a  tariff  at  all  against  Ameri- 
can territory  in  contravention  of  the  principle  of  uniformity,  there  is  no  limit 
to  our  power.  We  may  ]o\y  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  Dincjley  rate  now,  the  next  Con- 
gress may  le\'7  the  full  Dingley  rate,  and  the  next  may  double  it." 
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Congress  declare  that  the  word  "  throughout ''  and  the  restriction  apply 
only  to  the  ports  of  forty-five  States  now  in  the  Union?  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  twice  decided  that  the  words  "  throughout  the  United 
States"  embrace  all  of  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  described  as  our 
"  country." 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  Philippine  problem  should  have  pri- 
ority, which  is  that  "involuntary  servitude"  exists  there  in  the  form 
of  Mohammedan  slavery,  and  debt  slavery,  presenting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  relation  of  the  slave  to  his  owner  as  property,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  United  States  as  a  human  being.  The  thirteenth  article  of 
the  Constitution  forbids  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  to  exist 
"  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction," 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  for  which  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  by  a  common-law  jury.  The  pens  of  pessimists  and 
cynics  in  our  politics  will  be  sharpened  if  the  Eepublican  party  in  the 
present  Congress,  born  as  that  party  was,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  of 
hostility  to  slavery  and  polygamy  in  our  territories,  shall  now  protect, 
or  even  tolerate,  those  "  twin  relics  ""  in  the  Philippines. 

Besides  those  questions,  arising  under  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  recent  treaty,  there  are  innumerable  others  growing  out  of 
the  first  ten  editions,  or  amendments,  to  the  Constitution.  The  first 
amendment,  which  is  addressed  to  Congress  by  name,  forbids  it  to  do 
certain  things,  and  the  United  States  to  do  anywhere  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion or  under  its  sovereignty  the  enumerated  acts,  or  to  permit,  in  time 
'of  peace,  the  tyranny  known  as  martial  law.  Will  any  one,  after  reading 
that  first  amendment  of  the  Constitittion,  contend  that  Congress  can, 
no  matter  what  is  in  a  treaty  of  cession,  establish  in  any  colony,  or  de- 
pendency, systems  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  or  prohibit  the  full 
exercise  of  any  system,  or  abridge  free  speech  or  the  right  of  petitioning 
Congress  to  redress  grievances? 

The  war  against  Spain,  and  the  treaty  ending  the  war  and  securing 
peace  with  Spain,  are  not  now  in  issue.  Those  gi'eat  transactions  have 
been  closed.  The  treaty  has  been,  since  that  date,  a  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  The  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  are  possessions  of  the  United 
States  by  as  valid  and  secure  a  title  as  are  now  Xew  Mexico  and  Alaska. 

After  Dewey  had  conquered  the  Bay  of  Manila,  was  its  sovereignty 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Spain  up  to  April  11,  1899?  There  have  been 
two  theories  regarding  the  possession  of  sovereignty  over  an  area  con- 
quered and  actually  occupied,  either  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  by  internal 
rebels.  One  theory,  and  an  old  one,  is  that  it  was  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  more  modern  and  probably  the  better  one  is  that  the  United 
States  had  full  rights  of  occupancy  and  government,  but  the  sovereignty 
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of  Spain  was  intact  till  the  conquest  had  been  completed  by  treaty,  al- 
though the  United  States  had  legal  authority  to  do  there  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  Filipino  insurgents  were 
rebels  against  Spain.  They  had,  outside  of  Manila,  subdued  Spanish 
resistance,  and  occupied,  as  against  Spain,  all  of  Luzon,  as  the  Schur- 
man  Commission  has  recently  declared.  Taxes  were  paid  to  the  insur- 
gents and  they  were  the  de  facto  rulers,  precisely  as  before  the  protocol 
of  August  12,  1898,  Dewey  ruled  in  the  harbor,  and  afterwards  Merritt, 
or  Otis,  ruled  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  Paris  treaty  was  negotiated  on 
the  theory  that  Spain  held  the  sovereignty  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  valid  title  to  sovereignty  over  the  entire  archipelago.  The  fact 
that  Luzon  was,  outside  of  Manila,  held  by  the  insurgents  as  conquered 
and  occupied,  and  the  United  States  had  not  at  that  time  sovereignty 
over  even  the  city,  bay  and  har1)or  of  Manila,  should  have  constrained 
the  President  to  be  passive  and  unaggressive  under  the  August  protocol 
till  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged. 

That  much-debated  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  government  of  territories 
by  Congress,  requires  a  "  belonging "  to  the  L^nited  States.  If  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  govern  colonies  and  dependencies,  not  from  the 
clause  just  referred  to,  but  from  the  right  to  acquire  them,  or  from  the 
former  and  latter  combined,  then  obviously  acquiring  and  possessing  the 
sovereignty  are  a  condition  precedent  to  governing. 

Since  April  11,  1899,  opposition  to  enlargement  of  territorial  area 
has  not  been  a  feasible  and  winning  issue,  in  a  political  sense,  but  the 
immediate  application  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  such 
recent  enlargements  still  holds  the  field  as  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the 
legislative  power.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  created  by 
the  Constitution,  can  not  disregard  the  Constitution  and  require  or  au- 
thorize acts  to  be  done  which  the  Constitution  has  forbidden.  Congress 
can  not  destroy  limitations  on  its  own  powers  over  States,  territories  and 
dependencies.  The  Government  can  not  wander  into  the  Orient  so  far 
that  the  Constitution  is  inoperative. 

In  an  interview  published  last  June,  I  said  that  if  such  a  severe  test 
should  be  made  as  a  choice  between  the  Constitution  Qr  the  Philippines, 
Democrats  would,  in  my  opinion,  let  the  Philippines  go,  but  no  such 
test  is  likely  or  necessary ;  that  the  President  should  satisfactorily  punish 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  for  their  assault,  early  last  February,  on  our 
army  at  Manila,  and  when  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  Congress  has 
assembled,  there  will  be  real  problems  that  will  press  for  solution. 

An  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  decried, 
if  an  expansion  of  their  political  institutions,  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
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Constitution,  shall  accompany  the  territorial  enlargement.  Democrats 
(Ic  not  condemn  the  successive  enlargements  which  their  party  made 
under  treaties  with  France  in  1803,  with  Spain  in  1819,  and  with  Mexico 
in  1843  and  1853,  but  which  the  Whig  party  condemned.  In  all  of  them 
the  Constitution  expanded  over  the  acquisitions.  Xo  one  now  denies  that 
the  Constitution  is  over  Xew  Mexico,  but  Eepublicans  deny  that  the 
Philippines  are  a  part  of  the  "  United  States,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  the 
Constitution.  They  declare  that  the  Constitution  will  not  be  over  the 
Philippines  till  after  Congress  has  placed  it  there,*  arguing  that  the 
treaty  ceding  the  Philippines  is  so  radically  and  intentionally  unlike 
all  former  treaties  of  cession  that  no  judicial  decision  regarding  "  terri- 
tory "  can  be  a  precedent;  that  in  all  former  treaties  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  people  of  the  ceded  possession  could,  if  remaining  therein,  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  body  politic,  described  as  "  the 
I'nited  States,"'  embraces,  in  strict  law,  only  "States;"  that  the  Con- 
}^titution  restrains  Congress  only  when  legislating  for  "  States "  and 
their  inhabitants,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Philippines  are  a  dependency 
outside  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  till  Congress  shall  bring  them 
in  by  appropriate  legislation. 

A  Eepublican  argument  diligently  put  about  of  late  and  denying  that 
Congress  will  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution,  in  executing  the  last 
clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  is  something  like 
this : 

The  Constitution  has  created  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction  —  one  for 
internal  and  one  for  external  affairs,  in  which  last  the  new  islands  are 
included.  The  former  jurisdiction  is  now  confined  to  the  existing  forty- 
live  States,  and  is  limited  in  scope,  but  the  latter  is  unrestrained,  ex- 
cepting possibly  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  lawfully  do  all  that  any  nation  can,  unless  the  Government 
hamper  itself  by  treaty  or  by  a  statute  and  accept  the  Constitution  as  a 
restraint.  Therefore,  as  the  treaty  with  Spain  has  not  imposed  any  re- 
straint on  Congress,  the  legislative  power  will  be  unimpeded  in  Porto 
Pico  and  the  Philippines,  and  till  Congress  shall  have  legislated  to  the 
contrary,  the  President  will,  under  the  law  of  nations,  have  a  free  hand 
in  the  islands.     Will  Congress  abstain  from  enacting  restraint? 

"  Imperialism  "  exultingly  reminds  us  of  the  truth  that  a  judicial 
precedent,  although  made  by  Marshall  or  Taney,  can  not  bind,  under 
the  recent  treaty,  excepting  in  a  case  the  facts  of  which  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  decided  case,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
tre  no  binding  precedents  for  the  questions  arising  in  governing  Porto 
b'lco  an'^.  the  Philippines.     What,  then,  is  to  restrain  party  passion  in 

''  If  the  Constitution  extends  over  a  territory  only  because  placed  there  by  Con- 
gress,  then  Congress  can  withdraw  it. 
Vol.  VI  — 15 
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Congress  from  enacting  an  ex  post  facto  hnv,  or  making  arrests  b}' 
general  warrant,  or  prosecuting  a  second  time  for  the  same  offense,  or 
inaking  property  of  a  human  being,  or  taking  private  property  for  a 
public  purpose  without  payment,  or  denying  jury  trials,  or  depriving 
persons  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  con- 
fiscating property  held  by  churches,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  by  monas- 
teries, convents,  priests,  monks  or  friars? 

Empire,  Emperor  and  Empress  are  now  captivating  words  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  modern  revivals  of  the  old.  It  is  less  than  a 
([uarter  of  a  century  since,  by  act  of  Parliament  under  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India,"'  the  great  dependency  being  as 
much  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Constitution  as 
the  Philippines  would  Ije  outside  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Constitution  —  if  those  to  whom  I  have  referred  carry  out  their  inten- 
tion. "  Territories  "  are  not  new  in  our  political  system.  The  word 
is  in  our  Constitution.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
v/hether  or  not  the  Constitution,  proprio  z'igorc,  covers  a  foreign  terri- 
tory as  soon  as  acquired,  as  well  as  over  the  power  Congress  can  exer- 
cise in  a  territory.  The  last  question  precipitated  the  war  of  the  seces- 
sion. Whether  or  not  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  enforcing 
trial  by  jury  must  be  applied  in  a  territory  has,  since  then,  been  repeat- 
edly considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  "  a  part  "'  of  the  United  States,  nor 
to  be  under  the  Constitution,  nor  to  have  a  civil  government,  why  may 
not  the  titular  designation  of  our  Executive  be  "  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Emperor  of  the  Philippines?" 

Debate  in  Congress  ought  not  to  be  postponed,  evaded  or  avoided  by 
pleading  an  existing  war  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  no  war  in  Porto 
Puco.  It  is  due  to  the  Porto  Bicans  that  they  know  whether  or  not 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  protect  them. 
'J'he  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  in  Porto  Pico 
what  it  is  in  New  Mexico.  Congress  can  not  go  outside  the  Constitution 
in  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  in  Porto  Kico. 

The  end  and  aim  of  war  is  peace,  and  the  quickest  route  to  peace 
with  the  Eilipinos  is  for  Congress  to  intervene,  inquire  into  the  facts, 
convince  the  natives  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
scribe terms  of  pacification.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  natives 
v.'ill  know  their  fate.  Whatever  the  reason  for  retaining  the  Philip- 
pines—  whether  as  a  trust  only  for  the  good  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
or  as  a  military  and  naval  station,  or  as  a  trading  country  under  our 
flag,  or  a  stepping-stone  to  Asia,  or  as  an  American  commercial  rival 
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to  British  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  or  as  a  point  of  easy  departure 
when  China,  the  "sick  man,"'  is  on  a  deathbed  —  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable thing  is  for  our  Congress  to  win  and  deserve  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  natives  now  alienated  from  us. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  the  Government  at  Washington  is  to 
be  restrained  in  dealing  with  the  Philippines,  by  the  taxing  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  first  ten  amendments,  and  by  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  as  well,  then  it  will  be  impracticable  to  rule  all  over  the 
islands.  A  code  of  criminal  law  in  the  island  of  Sulu,  for  example, 
requiring  conviction  for  crime  by  a  jury,  an  indictment,  a  judge  and 
petit  jury  would,  it  is  said,  with  cogency,  make  world-w'de  merriment. 
It  may,  however,  be  that,  if  Congress  refuses  to  tolerate  in  our  new 
islands  the  things  which  the  Constitution  declares  shall  not  anywhere 
be  done,  self-government  there  will  not  be  a  failure. 

Many  experts  assume  that  free  trade  between  Porto  Eico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  all  our  ports,  levying  the  same  rate  of  duties  in  those  islands 
ss  at  our  home  ports  on  foreign  imports,  is  impracticable,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  suggested  (in  order  to  avoid  the  danger,  that  if  Congress  shall 
execute  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  or  shall  in  any 
manner  legislate  for  Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines,  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution  will  attach  themselves  and  the  Supreme  Court  will 
acquire  jurisdiction)  that  Congress  abstain  from  any  action,  and  thus 
the  Constitution  be  circumvented  by  permitting  the  present  military 
power  of  the  President  to  continue  indefinitely.  That  device  comes 
from  those  who  fear  the  Constitution  will  expand  over  the  new  islands, 
end  restrain  Congress,  whenever  it  shall  legislate  for  the  islands  and 
shall  determine  the  status  of  the  natives.  It  does  not  come  from  those 
who  contend,  as  so  many  do  with  great  subtlety,  that  with  the  single 
exception  of  prohibiting  slavery,  the  Constitution  was  made  only  for 
the  States  in  the  Union,  and  does  not  expand  over  territories,  or  col- 
onies, or  dependencies,  and  that  Congress  is  as  free  to  do  what  it  pleases 
in  the  Philippines  as  the  British  Parliament  is  to  do  as  it  pleases  in 
India  or  any  crown  colony. 

As  an  indication  of  tendency  of  opinion  regarding  the  scope  of  the 
President's  war  powers  and  their  continued  duration,  the  following  pub- 
lication a  few  days  ago  is  significant :  "  Attorney-General  Griggs,  after 
a  careful  consideration,  has  decided  that  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  not  as  President,  could  make  appointments 
of  civil  governors  without  legislation  by  Congress.  He  thus  holds  that 
the  President  exercises  absolute  control  over  territory  held  through 
military  occupation,  and  that  none  of  his  acts  regarding  such  territory 
can  be  called  in  question  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  in  his  purely  civil 
capacity  as  President." 
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The  vast  powers  of  the  President  in  a  foreign  country,  as  Commander 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  after  Congress  has  declared  war,  or  war  exists, 
are  not  adequately  realized  by  all  of  us.  He  is,  in  theory,  under  the 
restraint  of  the  Constitution  and  Congress,*  but  yet  his  power  is  in 
practice  uncontrolled.  AVe  have  seen  that  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
]^hilippines.  The  Constitution  adopts  the  law  of  nations,  which  pre- 
scribes the  usages  of  war,  which  usages  impart  to  the  President  that 
tremendous  power  so  unlike  that  which  he  possesses  in  time  of  peace. 
"When  peace  came,  that  despotic  power  fell  in  our  new  islands,  but  the 
President  claims  it  was  revived  by  another  war,  undeclared  by  Congress, 
and  created  by  the  conduct  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  on  the  4th  of 
February  last.  On  April  11,  1899,  the  Spanish  political  system  dis- 
appeared from  the  Philippines  and  an  Amerioan  political  system  took 
its  place,  established  by  necessity  and  by  its  own  force.  What  was  that 
American  system,  thus  applicable  to  the  Philippines?  If  the  treaty 
defined  it  as  to  be  the  one  to  be  prescribed  by  Congress  the  President 
did  not  convene  Congress.  What,  then,  was  his  power  in  the  newly 
acquired  islands  after  April  11,  1899?  It  was  settled  as  to  California 
a  half  century  ago.  It  was  debated  in  Congress  and  finally  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court.f     At  that  time  there  was  in  California  a  young 

*  Imperialists  talk  and  write  as  if  the  President's  power,  as  a  military  com- 
mander in  time  of  war,  is  heaven-descended  like  that  which  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many describes  to  be  his  own,  but  it  has  ascended  to  the  President  from  the 
people  of  the  States  through  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "  he  shall  be 
commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  States  when 
called  into  active  service."  He  is  to  subdue  the  enemy,  but  in  subordination 
to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  can  not  make  military  laws,  or  repeal,  or  suspend, 
or  alter  them.  His  duty  is  to  execute  them.  He  cannot  create  an  "  article  of 
war,"  or  disobey  one.  any  more  than  can  a  private  soldier.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  over  him  to  teach  him  many  things,  and  amonfj  them  the  law  of  nations  and 
what  he  can  lawfully  seize  as  prize  of  war  on  territory  of  the  enemy.  His  rnili- 
tary  power  is  chiefly  over  military  people,  and  Congress  is,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, supreme  over  citizens  not  in  the  army,  as  well  as  over  the  general  features 
of  a  war.  Congress  could  in  the  recent  war  have  forbidden  the  President  to 
attack  Spain  in  the  East. 

tA  good  but  brief  summary  of  the  California  affair  is  to  be  fovmd  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  il,  1900,  page  4334.  It  happens  to  be  there  in  this 
way:  On  March  30,  1890,  Mr.  Magoon  of  Nebraska,  the  law  officer  of  the  War 
Department,  gave  to  the  Department  an  elaborate  opinion  that  Congress  could 
not  legislate  for  Porto  Rico  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Early  in  the  next 
December  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  Congress  in  the  same 
sense,  and  that  "  plain  duty,"  as  well  as  national  honor,  required  free  trade  be- 
tween that  island  and  all  United  States  ports.  During  the  next  month  Mr. 
Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  reported  to  the  House  a 
bill  to  secure  such  free  trade,  but  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  on  pressure  by 
the  trusts  and  by  President  McKinley,  he  i-eportod  a  bill  to  tax  the  trade  between 
the  same  ports.  About  that  time,  and  while  the  President  and  the  Republican 
leaders  were  executing  a  right-about-face,  an  official  opinion  from  the  same  Mr. 
!^Tagoon  was  published,  declaring  in  effect  that  only  Congress  could  extend  the 
Constitution  over  Porto  Rico.  It  bore  date  of  February  12,  1900,  and  its  publica- 
tion brought  to  light  the  conflicting  opinion  of  May  30,  1S99.  Both  opinions  were 
thereupon  obtained  and  published  by  Congress,  one  condemning  and  the  other 
commending  "  imperialism." 
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lieutenant  of  army  engineers,  who  was  secretary  to  the  militar}-  gov- 
ernor, and,  subsequently,  as  General  Halleck,  produced  out  of  that  large 
practical  experience  a  treatise  on  the  American  laws  of  conquest  and 
cession,  and  on  the  President's  power  when  Congress  has  not  legislated, 
which  treatise  was  referred  to  at  Paris  by  both  Governments  as  an 
authoritative  text-book.  If  there  be  a  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent's power  in  California  and  in  the  Philippines  after  proclamation 
t>i  the  treaties  of  peace,  it  is  to  the  diminution  of  McKinley's  power  in 
c<miparison  with  Polk's,  because  the  recent  Spanish  treaty,  unlike  the 
Mexican  treaty,  distinctly  excluded  executive  power  by  requiring  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  a  political  and  civil  code. 

It  is  argued,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  that  Porto  Eico  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  since  the  middle  of  last  April  ''"  a  part  "  of  the 
Vnited  States  and  under  its  sovereignty  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  an 
international  sense,  but  not  a  part  thereof,  and  under  constitutional 
jurisdiction,  in  domestic  affairs  and  in  a  national  sense.  Constitutional 
and  legal  truth  respecting  our  new  acquisitions  can  not  be  long  ob- 
scured. A  case  presenting  the  problem  may  find  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  An  importer  compelled  to  pay  duties  on  an  import  from  one 
of  those  islands  may  do  so  under  an  adequate  protest,  presenting  for 
interpretation  the  phrase,  *'  throughout  the  United  States."  appeal  from 
the  collector's  decision  to  the  Treasury,  and,  if  the  collector  be  sus- 
tained, begin  a  suit  to  recover  back  the  money  paid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  argument  and  debate  of  those 
constitutional  questions,  Congress  can  not  well  evade,  quite  apart  from 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty,  the  task  of  prosecuting  an  inquiry 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  have  been,  since  May,  1898,  the  real  relations 
of  Aguinaldo  to  the  President,  as  well  as  to  the  naval  and  military 
authorities.  Such  an  impartial  inquisition  is  needed  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  peace  in  the  Philippines  can  be  most  safely  obtained  and 
assured. 

Aguinaldo  may  be  in  captivity  or  exile  before  this  paper  has  been 
published,  but  the  question,  why  so  many  natives  of  Luzon  have  so  long 
followed  his  standard  of  revolt  from  the  benevolent  assimilation  prom- 
ised in  the  President's  December  military  order  will  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Congress. 

It  has  been  industriously  put  about  that  those  who  delayed  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  from  the  -Ith  of  January  (as  if  that  were  an  excessive 
period  of  time)  till  the  6th  of  February  are  responsible  for  insurgent 
conduct  on  the  4th  of  the  last-named  month,  which  created  belligerence 
around  ]\Ianila.  The  recent  preliminary  report  by  the  Schurman  Com- 
mission has  put  an  end  to  that  by  showing  that  a  falling  out  between 
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the  natives  and  our  troops  Legan  on  ]\Ierritt's  arrival;  that  then  the 
Filipino  newspapers  started  anti-American  feeling,  and  the  "  popular 
clubs"  were  organized  to  assail  us  within  and  without  Manila;  that 
•'  the  relations  between  the  two  forces  were  strained  from  the  begin- 
ning; "  that  after  the  landing  of  our  troops,  Aguinaldo  decided  to  start 
the  insurrection.  The  Commission  has  said  he  did  not  openly  declare 
that  he  intended  to  attack  our  troops,  but  he  aroused  and  excited  his 
followers,  and  especially  the  military  element,  by  claiming  independ- 
ence. The  Commission  was  not  distinct  and  explicit  regarding  the  rela- 
tive responsibility  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  co-operative  natives,  but  the 
following  sentence  in  the  report,  alluding  to  failure  of  negotiations  by 
the  Commission  with  Aguinaldo's  representatives,  inculpates  the  former 
as  most  to  be  blamed:  "  No  better  proof  could  be  furnished  that  the 
primary  object  of  his  struggle  is  not,  as  is  pretended,  the  liberty  of  the 
Filipino  peoples,  but  the  continuance  of  his  own  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  negotiations  referred  to  broke  down 
because  Aguinaldo  asked  for  a  "  suspension  of  hostilities,"  which  the 
Commission  refused  to  discuss  because  "■  a  military  matter,"  and  because 
the  Commission,  not  representing  Congress,  could  not  deal  with  the 
insurgents.  It  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4tli  of  last  March,  de- 
claring "  the  principles  by  which  the  United  States  would  be  guided  in 
exercising  the  sovereignty  which  Spain  had  ceded  to  us  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  assuring  the  people  not  only  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, but  also  of  the  largest  participation  in  government  which  might 
be  found  compatible  with  the  general  welfare  and  reconcilable  with  the 
sovereign  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States,"  and  verbally 
assured  Aguinaldo's  agents  "  of  a  lil)eral  form  of  government  when  they 
laid  down  their  arms,"  but  all  the  Commission  offered,  or  could  offer, 
was  necessarily  vague  and  unsatisfying,  because  the  Commission  did  not 
represent  Congress. 

What  Admiral  Dewey,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  has  been  reported 
as  saying  to  the  Associated  Press  agent  is  more  illuminating,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  the  President's  Commission,  than  the  official 
report  he  signed  as  Commissioner.     This  is  it: 

"Aguinaldo  was  a  Junior  clerk  in  the  navy  yard.  He  is  a  pretty 
smart  fellow.  I  know  him  pretty  well.  In  fact,  we  were  great  friends, 
and  are,  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  he  has  not  the  brains.  There  are 
people  behind  him,  some  of  them  lawyers  and  able  fellows,  who  make  a 
tcol  of  Aguinaldo.  The  fight  in  the  Philippines  should  be  easily  ended. 
The  people  had  been  so  badly  treated  for  such  a  length  of  time  by  the 
Spaniards  that  they  were  distrustful.     This  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
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dealing  with  them.  Where  we  have  met  them  and  they  have  been  in 
such  contact  with  us  so  as  to  learn  that  we  mean  to  treat  them  well; 
where  they  have  seen  that  we  mean  what  we  say,  there  is  no  trouble. 
They  stand  by  us  all  the  time." 

A  Commission  sent  by  Congress,  instead  of  by  the  President,  might 
have  met  a  better  fate. 

When  Congress  seriously  takes  in  hand  the  real  relations  at  Manila 
since  May,  1898,  between  the  United  States  and  the  former  rebels  against 
Spain,  it  will  naturally  look  to  see  what  the  President's  plenipotentiaries 
said  and  did  at  Paris  regarding  Aguinaldo  and  the  forces  standing  around 
him.  The  precise  nature  Qf  the  "  political  pledges,"  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  were  given  may  not  be  accurately  known  by  the  public  in 
our  day,  if  ever.  Each  reader  of  narrations  of  the  events  from  April 
15  to  August  15,  1898,  will,  nevertheless,  draw  his  own  inferences. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  subjects  of  Spain,  led  by  Aguinaldo,  gave 
aid  to  Dewey  and  Merritt  in  accomplishing  the  capitulation  of  Manila. 
In  the  annex  to  the  thirteenth  protocol  of  the  Paris  treaty  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  are  recorded  as  saying: 

"  The  city  was  closely  besieged  on  the  land  side  by  the  insurgents. 
It  was  in  extremities  for  provisions,  and  the  insurgents  controlled  the 
water  supply.  The  Spanish  forces  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  escape  from  the  city  on  the  land  side." 

Again,  in  the  first  protocol,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  Spanish  plenipo- 
tentiaries, having  alluded  to  the  Tagalo  rivals  as  forming,  during  the 
campaign,  "■  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  regular  American  troops,"  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  replied  in  the  fifteenth  protocol  that  alli- 
ance with  the  Filipinos  ''  is  not  a  relation  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  intended  to  establish,  but  it  must,  at  least,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  insurgent  chiefs  returned  and  resumed  their  activity 
with  the  consent  of  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  who  permitted 
them  to  arm  with  weapons  which  we  had  captured  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  assured  them  of  fair  treatment  and  justice." 

Those  last  seven  words  indicate  that  assurances  of  a  definite  nature 
w^ere,  by  somebody,  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  yet  President  McKinley 
in  his  last  annual  message,  describing  to  Congress  the  surrender  of 
l^Ianila,  did  not  allude  to  them.  It  is  open  to  him  to  argue  that  he 
never  encouraged,  authorized,  or  ratified  the  acts  of  our  Consuls  in 
bringing  Admiral  Dewey  and  Aguinaldo  together,  or  sanctioned  what 
Admiral  Dewey  did  in  placing  Aguinaldo  in  a  position  to  fight  against 
Spain  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  In  August,  1898.  he  instructed 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  to  cable  General  Merritt  that  there  must  not, 
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h}  Aguinaldo's  insurgents,  be  joint  occupation  with  us  of  Manila,  and 
that  they  must  obey  the  proclamation  of  a  truce  under  the  protocol. 

Our  Consuls  at  Manila,  Singapore  and  Hongkong  wrote  fully  con- 
cerning Aguinaldo  to  the  State  Department,  and  on  June  IG,  1898,  it 
replied  by  order  of  the  President  to  Consul-General  Pratt  at  Singapore, 
admonishing  him  to  make  no  jiromises  to  Aguinaldo,  or  "  any  alliance 
with  the  Philippine  insurgents,"  but  "  to  obtain  the  unconditional  per- 
sonal assistance  of  General  Aguinaldo  in  the  expedition  to  ]\fanila  would 
be  proper  if,  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  induced  to  form  hopes  which  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  gi-atify.'' 

Consul-General  Pratt  brought  Admiral  Dewey  and  Aguinaldo  to- 
gether, and,  under  the  eye  of  Dewey,  Aguinaldo,  before  Manila  capitu- 
kted,  conquered,  and  held  by  conquest,  a  great  part  of  Luzon,  as  the 
Schurman  Commission  affirmed.  Aguinaldo's  "  personal  assistance " 
had  been  obtained,  and  accepted. 

The  Schurman  Commission  reported  that  he  (iVguinaldo)  arrived 
with  thirteen  of  his  staff  on  May  19th  and  immediately  came  on  board 
the  "  Olympia,"  to  call  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  after  which  he 
was  allowed  to  land  at  Cavite  and  organize  an  army;  that  this  was  done 
with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  United  States  forces  and  weak- 
ening those  of  the  enemy;  that  no  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered 
into  with  Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  of  independence  made  to 
him,  then  or  at  any  other  time;  that  shortly  afterwards  the  Filipinos 
began  to  attack  the  Spanish;  that  their  number  was  rapidly  augmented 
by  the  militia,  who  had  been  given  arms  by  Spain,  all  of  whom  revolted 
and  joined  the  insurgents;  that  great  Filipino  successes  followed;  that 
many  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners,  and  while  the  Spanish  troops 
now  remained  quietly  in  Manila,  the  Filipino  forces  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  entire  island,  except  that  city."  Mention  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  arms  to  Aguinaldo  by  Dewey  was  omitted  in  the  report. 

General  Merritt  testified  at  Paris: 

"  It  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  make  any  promises  to 
the  insurgents,  or  act  in  any  way  with  them.  I  had  telegraphed  to  the 
War  Department  of  the  possible  trouble  that  might  arise  with  the  in- 
surgents, and  asked  for  instructions  as  to  whether  I  should  consider 
them  as  enemies,  and  treat  them  accordingly  in  such  case.  To  that 
request  I  had  no  reply." 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  was  by  the  Senate  removed  from  that  testi- 
mony of  January  11,  1899,  and  its  publication  was  ordered.  Any- 
body's imagination  is  equal  to  fancying  its  effect  on  the  Filipinos  and 
Aguinaldo  when  read  by  them,  as  it  should  never  have  been. 
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It  may  not  be  necessary  that  a  Committee  of  Congress  visit  the  archi- 
pelago. There  are  witnesses,  documents,  records,  letters  and  cable  mes- 
sages in  Washington.  If  the  Executive  will  submit  all  of  them  to 
Congress,  they  may,  when  collected,  be  examined  and  analyzed,  and  a 
keen,  free  debate  in  both  houses  of  Congress  had  thereover  furnish  all 
the  light  that  is  required  in  execution  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty. 

The  members  of  the  Schunnan  Commission  have  been  and  are,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  zealous  in  denial  that  hopes  were  officially 
held  out  to  the  insurgents  between  the  middle  of  March  and  August, 
1898,  which  the  President  has  not  fulfilled  or  recognized;  but  it  is 
plainly  disclosed  in  Senate  Document  No.  62,  pages  318  to  368,  that 
Consuls  Williams,  Wildman  and  Pratt,  and  Admiral  Dewey,  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  Aguinaldo  before  the  capitulation  of  Manila. 
All  those  officers  are  now  accessible,  and  cross-examinations  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  ought  to  uncover  the  truth. 

By  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  August  12,  1898,  the  United 
States  were  to  hold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila,  and  nothing 
else,  "  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  which  treaty  when 
signed  stipulated  that  to  be  binding  it  must  be  ratified  by  our  Senate 
and  President,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  ratifications  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  within  six  months.  Otherwise  there  was  no  treaty. 
The  Philippine  Islands  were  not  to  be  evacuated  by  Spain  till  after 
such  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  meanwhile  the  protocol  of  August 
12,  1898,  was  to  remain  in  force.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  our 
Senate  till  February  6,  1899,  nor  by  Spain  till  March  19,  1899,  nor  were 
ratifications  exchanged  till  April  11,  1899.  Till  the  last-named  date, 
the  United  States  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  or  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippines,  and  had  not  lawful  power  to  hold  and  rule  any  part  of  the 
archipelago  excepting  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Manila.  Outside  of 
that  limit  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  had,  by  public  law,  the  right  to 
rule  wherever,  and  so  far  only,  as  their  conquests  and  military  occupa- 
tion completely  expelled  Spanish  power.  Over  that  area,  the  people, 
styling  themselves  the  "  Philippine  Eepublic,"  or  by  any  other  name, 
had  as  good  a  right  in  law  to  rule  as  the  United  States  had  to  rule  over 
Santiago  immediately  after  its  conquest  early  in  July.  That  was  the 
situation  on  December  10,  1898,  and  up  to  April  11,  1899.  The  United 
States  could  not  lawfully  invade  the  area  held  by  Aguinaldo  till  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified  because  the  protocol  forbade. 

In  that  situation  of  the  facts  and  applicable  law,  the  President,  only 
eleven  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  before  it 
had  been  ratified  even  by  himself,  ordered  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pro- 
ceed to  "  the  actual  occupation  and  administration  of  the  entire  group 
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or  the  Philippine  Islands,"  and  to  the  extension,  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, of  "the  military  government,  heretofore  maintained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila,  *  *  *  to  the  whole 
of  the  ceded  territory."  '"Ceded"  by  what?  Not  by  treaty,  for  it 
had  not  at  that  time  been  ratified  by  anyljody,  and  Congress  had  not 
even  agreed  to  pay  the  twenty  millions,  which  was  the  condition  prece- 
dent of  cession.  The  two  premises  assigned  by  the  President  in  the 
order  as  its  reason  and  justification  were,  first,  that  by  Dewey's  victory 
and  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  the  "  conquest  "  of  the  entire  archi- 
pelago had  been  effected.  The  second  premise  was  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  "  the  future  control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ceded  to  tbe  United  States,"  which 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  treaty  is  binding  only  when  signed  by 
agents  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  illegality  of  the  order  was  bad  enough,  but  its  stupidity  as 
diplomacy  in  pacifying  and  conciliating  the  Filipinos  was  worse.  It 
was  a  blow  in  the  faces  of  those  whom  the  United  States  wishes  to  allure 
to  consent  to  be  led  by  Congress  upward  and  onward  in  happiness  and 
welfare.  There  was  not  in  the  order  a  persuading  sentence!  Each 
was  alienating  and  repelling!  With  one  hand  the  President  offered 
the  Filipinos  submission  to  him  and  with  the  other  he  threatened  war. 
The  choice  was  offered  to  millions  of  people  over  whom  the  United 
States  had  not  a  scintilla  of  lawful  authority  and  could  get  none  under 
the  protocol  till  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  A  month  later  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  Schurman  Commission  to  facilitate  "the  effective 
extension  of  authority  throughout  these  islands,"  and  over  a  people  at 
that  time  not  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  name 
of  the  official  who  wrote  these  two  orders  is  as  yet  unknown  by  the 
public,  but  it  ought  to  be,  as  an  example  and  a  warning,  if  the  order 
sent  towards  the  end  of  December  explains  the  tension  of  bitterness  and 
emotion  which  brought  on  the  existing  belligerence  between  Otis  and 
Aguinaldo. 

In  one  aspect,  that  December  order  is  now  immaterial  excepting  as 
an  executive  act  not  to  be  commended  by  Congress  as  a  precedent,  but 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  if  it  provoked  the  deplorable  incident 
at  Manila  of  the  -Ith  of  February,  and  Congress  should  take  cognizance 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  explain  why  the  natives  whom 
the  United  States  rescued  from  Spain  are  now  in  arms  against  their 
deliverer  and  former  ally. 

After  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  December  order  had  been  felt  in 
Washington,  the  need  of  more  soldiers  in  Luzon  had  been  seen  and  the 
country  was  beginning  to  condemn  the  President  because  there  was  not 
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in  Manila  an  army  large  enough  to  enforce  his  December  order;  the 
PiX'sident  offered  his  defense  at  Pittsburg.  It  tore  in  pieces  his  De- 
cember order.     It  was  this: 

"Until  the  treaty  was  ratified  (April  11,  1899),  we  had  no  authority 
beyond  Manila  city,  bay  and  harbor." 

"  ^Ye  then  had  no  other  title  to  defend,  no  authority  beyond  that  to 
Jiiaintain." 

"  Spain  was  still  in  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  archipelago." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  defense  was  inaccurate,  because  the  insur- 
gents were,  as  the  Schurman  Commission  reported,  in  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Luzon.  On  what  pretext  could  the  President  have  signed 
that  December  order?     It  is  the  work  of  Congress  to  ascertain. 

It  is  plain  now  to  see  that  the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  surrendered, 
abandoned  and  left  derelict.  For  good  or  ill,  they  are  in  our  hands. 
Armed  rebellion  will  be  suppressed,  either  by  removal  of  misunder- 
standings, or,  if  that  fails,  then  by  the  armed  hand.  If  it  shall  be 
decided  that  the  Constitution  has  already  expanded  over  the  archipelago 
snd  is  not  to  be  circumvented;  that  Congress  is  in  its  every  act  under 
the  restraint  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  the  Philippines  can  not, 
under  the  Constitution,  be  reduced  to  order  and  elevated  in  civilization, 
then  the  Constitution  will  be  an  impediment  in  the  "  vast  mission  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind,"  alluded  to  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  our  country  has 
been  committed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can  bind  it.  Then  our  country 
has  really  come  to  "  the  forking  of  the  road." 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  bound  to  "go  into  all  the 
world"  preaching  any  other  political  gospel  than  that  of  its  written 
Constitution,  under  which  every  new  acquisition  has  been  treated  as 
an  inchoate  State,  to  be  trained  and  fitted  for  immortality  as  a  member 
of  our  glorious  Union  of  States.  Only  of  that  Constitution,  that  Union, 
that  expansion,  that  country,  has  our  flag  hitherto  been  an  emblem 
\vherever  it  has  floated  on  land  or  sea. 

A  specific  obligation  confronts  the  next  Congress,  imposed  by  the  last 
clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  recent  treaty,  and  accepted  by  its 
latification. 

"The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  thereby  ceded,"  must  be  determined.  Congress  must  in 
the  determination  decide  first  of  all  whether  or  not  the  treaty  has  re- 
moved, diminished  or  impaired  any  of  the  restraint  which,  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  was  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  when 
legislating  for  the  territory,  or  other  property,  of  the  United  States. 
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Next,  whether  or  not  that  restraint  is  so  expressly  declared  and  asserted 
in  the  Constitution  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  adjudge  null  and  void 
any  legislation  disregarding  and  repudiating  that  restraint.  Finally, 
if  the  restraints  upon  Congress  are  not  literal  and  explicit,  in  words 
to  be  applied  to  the  Philippines,  then,  whether  or  not  the  principles 
of  our  constitutional  liberties  and  of  the  fundamental  limitations  in 
favor  of  personal  right  and  civil  rights,  formulated  in  the  Constitution 
and  its  amendments,  constrain  Congress  in  executing  the  ninth  article 
of  the  treaty. 

PEEPiY  BELMONT. 


THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE   SUPEEME  COURT. 

(North  American  Review  for  March,   1900.) 

The  result  of  the  exercise  by  the  President  in  the  Philippines  of 
what  is  known  as  "  the  war  power  "  (he  has  described  it  as  "  belligerent 
right ")  is  daily  becoming  more  evident.  Heretofore  "  the  United 
States"  has  in  area  embraced  all  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories.  The  words  "  throughout  the  United  States," 
which  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  have  long  been  taken  to  mean 
"  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 
That  phrase  is  employed  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  but  there  is 
now  an  effort  to  regard  "  the  United  States  "  as  confined  to  our  forty- 
five  States.  Although  existing  statutes  have  extended  the  Constitution 
ever  all  our  organized  territories,  there  is  a  persistent  attempt  to  place 
our  newly  acquired  islands  outside  the  United  States.  If  we  can  make 
a  safe  iniference  from  the  writings  of  their  leading  professors,  even  our 
universities  and  colleges  are  taking  sides  in  the  controversy;  Harvard, 
Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  insisting  that  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  only  States,  and  that  Congress  is  as  supreme  over  our  new 
islands  as  is  the  British  Parliament  over  its  colonies  and  dependencies, 
while  Yale  and  Columbia  take  a  different  view. 

The  United  States  had  outlying  possessions  described  as  territories 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  England,  and  the  Consti- 
tution ])rovided  for  them.  Later  other  outlying  possessions  came  by 
cession  from  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia,  and  all  were  embraced 
by  the  words  "  United  States."  In  1853,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  "  after  the  ratification  of  tlie  Mexican  treaty,  California  became 
a  part  of  the  L^nited  States."     If  the  decision  does  not  in  principle 
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cover  our  new  islands,  it  must  be  because  of  the  difference  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  treaties  of  1848  and  1898.  The  Mexican  treaty  declared : 
"  The  Mexicans,  who  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the 
character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  conformal)ly  with  what 
is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to 
be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution."  The  recent  Spanish  treaty  declared  "  the  civil 
rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress." 
Has  the  recent  treaty  made  the  precedents  set  by  the  Supreme  Court 
inapplicable  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands?*  The  words 
''United  States"  have,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  two  meanings: 
one,  the  political  corporation,  the  body  politic,  the  Government  now 
at  Washington;  the  other  refers  to  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  there  has  been  an 
enormous  extension  of  executive  power.  What  went  on  during  a  pre- 
vious administration  while  President  and  Congress  were  contending 
over  the  question  of  recognizing  the  insurgent  Cubans  as  belligerents, 
may  have  accustomed  the  country  to  look  on  the  Executive  as  a  chief 
source  of  power  in  the  Spanish  question. 

During  all  the  annoyances  of  the  last  half  century  endured  by  the 
United  States  from  Spain  in  Cuba,  England  united  with  the  concert 
of  Europe  to  resist  our  intervention.  She  warned  President  Grant 
against  doing  exactly  what  President  McKinley  did  twenty-three  years 
afterwards.  In  1898  England  changed  her  policy.  Then  armed  hostility 
against  Spain  began,  and  the  prerogative  of  our  Executive,  known  as 
the  "  war  power,"  was  brought  into  use  which,  as  the  President  said 
in  his  recent  annual  message,  only  Congress  can  end,  even  although 
peace  has  returned.  These  were  his  words :  "  Until  Congress  shall 
have  made  known  the  formal  expression  of  its  will,  I  shall  use  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  to  uphold 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  those  distant  islands,  as  in  all 
ether  places  where  our  flag  rightfully  floats."  That  adroit  language 
has  put  on  Congress  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  supremacy  of 
martial  law. 

*  Senator  Foraker  and  Republican  leaders  contend  that  the  Philippines  are 
unlike  New  Me.xico.  in  the  eyes  of  constitutional  law,  because  the  ninth  article 
o^  the  Spanish  treaty  is  unlike  the  ninth  article  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  and  be- 
cause Congress  enacted  the  Constitution  over  New  Mexico  and  has  not  over  the 
Philippines.  That  contention  is  in  effect  a  contention  that  the  Constitution  is 
not  the  supreme  law  over  a  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  unless  the  treaty- 
making  power  or  Congress  shall  so  declare. 
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The  President  is  always,  in  peace  or  in  war,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  when  war  exists  there  flows  into  his  hands 
new  powers  and  duties.  Over  what  is  embraced  within  a  military  occu- 
pation, or  a  conquest,  the  President  is  almost  supreme.  During  the 
War  of  1812  serious  questions  of  "war  power"  on  land  did  not  arise. 
But  during  the  Mexican  War  they  did.  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War, 
ordered  Colonel  Kearny  to  occupy  California  and  to  organize  a  tempo- 
rary military  government.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  was  pro- 
claimed in  1848,  but,  owing  to  delays  created  by  the  slavery  question, 
California  was  never  organized  as  a  Territory,  and  was  finally  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  "  State  "  in  1850.  California  was,  during  those 
two  years,  governed  under  the  dc  facto  government  then  existing,  but 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  declared  that  the  President  will,  "  of 
course,  exercise  no  powers  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  for  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  our  Union."  The  exercise  of  such  power  was 
then  so  novel  that  the  AVhig  majority  in  the  House  bombarded  the 
Executive  with  resolutions  inquiring  where  the  President  obtained  con- 
stitutional authority  thus  to  govern  California. 

Excepting  by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the  voting  of 
men  and  money  therefor,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  appropriating 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Congress  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  initiat- 
ing and  executing  the  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the  new  problems 
referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  late  annual  message.  The  record 
of  the  written  debates  at  Paris  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
negotiating  Nations  makes  it  indisputable  that  when  the  President 
authorized  the  August  protocol,  his  judgment  was  in  suspense  regarding 
the  future  of  the  Philippines.  There  was  ample  time  to  convene  the 
Senate,  but  the  final  treaty  was  proposed  by  the  President  on  his  official 
responsibility,  as  was  his  prerogative  right.  He  could  not  make  a  treaty 
binding  on  the  United  States  till  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  had  con- 
sented to  it,  but  it  would  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been 
easy  for  the  Senate  to  reject  the  treaty  with  Spain  which  had  been 
already  signed,  and  when  it  had  been  ratified,  the  House  was  morally 
bound  to  vote  an  appropriation  of  the  needed  twenty  millions.  By 
sending  to  Paris  as  his  plenipotentiaries  three  experienced,  able  and 
trusted  Senators,  the  President  took  the  Senate  into  the  negotiation, 
although  his  plenipotentiaries  must  obey  him,  even  when  they  are  Sen- 
ators, and  in  voting  as  Senators  on  ratification,  it  is  improbable  that 
they  would  repudiate  their  work  as  negotiators. 

Those  who  now  examine  the  official  papers  emanating  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  w^hich  publicity  has  been  given,  and  which  assign  reasons  for 
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the  protocol  of  August,  1898,  and  for  the  treaty  itself,  must  be  impressed 
Ly  the  sterility  of  information  therein  contained.  The  Constitution  has 
not  been  violated,  but  how  omnipotent  has  been  the  Executive  during 
nearly  two  years! 


II. 

The  natives  of  the  ceded  islands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
without  their  consent,  and  a  phrase  m  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
js  used  as  a  ground  for  criticism  of  the  treaty.  Some  modern  treaties 
have  contained  stipulations  for  obtaining  such  consent,  but,  in  general, 
the  engagements  in  treaties  of  transfer  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to  give 
the  inhabitants  time  and  right  to  decide  to  remain  in  the  ceded  country, 
cr  to  depart  therefrom.  Such  engagements  existed  in  the  cessions  to 
the  United  States  by  France,  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  free  white  in- 
habitants remaining  were  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
territories  ceded  were  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  be  in  due  time 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  That  was  deemed  a  com|)liance  with  the  requirement 
regarding  "  consent  of  the  governed."  The  recent  treaty  with  Spain 
was  negotiated  on  a  different  basis,  compelled  probably  by  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  Philippine  archipelago.  The  Spanish  plenipo- 
tentiaries insisted  on  a  stipulation  that  the  natives  should,  like  those 
born  in  Spain,  have  a  right  to  choose  their  nationality.  In  the  twenty- 
first  protocol  they  appear  as  saying: 

"  The  American  Commission  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  or  relinquished  by  Spain  to  choose 
the  citizenship  with  which,  up  to  the  present,  they  have  been  clothed, 
and  nevertheless  this  right  of  choosing,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  human  beings,  has  been  constantly  respected  since  the  day 
on  which  man  was  first  emancipated  from  serfdom.  This  sacred  right 
has  been  respected  in  treaties  of  territorial  cession  concluded  in  modern 
times." 

To  that  the  American  plenipc^ent'aries  replied: 

"  An  analysis  of  this  article  will  show  that  Spanish  subjects,  natives 
of  Spain,  are  allowed  a  year's  time  in  wh'ch,  by  the  simple  process  of 
stating  in  a  court  of  record  their  intention  so  to  do,  they  may  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  Spain.  Such  persons  have  the  fullest  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property  or  remove  from  the  territory,  or,  remaining,  to 
continue  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  or  elect  the  nationality  of  the  new 
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territory.  As  to  natives,  their  status  and  civil  rights  are  left  to  Con- 
gress, which  will  enact  laws  to  govern  the  ceded  territory.  This  is  no 
more  than  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  governing  power  to  control 
these  important  relations  under  the  new  government.  The  Congress 
c^  a  country  which  never  has  enacted  laws  to  oppress  or  abridge  the 
rights  of  residents  within  its  domain,  and  whose  laws  permit  the  largest 
liberty  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
property,  may  safely  be  trusted  not  to  depart  from  its  well-settled 
practice  in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  It  is  true 
tl.'at  the  Spanish  Commissioners  propose  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
nationality  supplementing  the  one  offered  by  them  as  to  nationality  of 
Spanish  subjects,  which  provides  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory other  than  Spanish  subjects  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
Spanish  nationality  within  one  year  after  the  exchajige  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  This  would  permit  all  the  uncivilized  tribes  which  have 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain,  as  well  as  foreign  residents 
of  the  islands,  to  elect  to  create  for  themselves  a  nationality  other  than 
the  one  in  control  of  territory,  while  enjoying  the  benefits  and  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  local  sovereignty.  This  would  create  an  anom- 
alous condition  of  affairs  leading  to  complications  and  discord  important 
to  avoid." 

Congress  should  execute  the  treaty  in  a  way  to  give  the  natives  the 
rights  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  because  the  treaty 
definitely  excludes  the  exercise  of  the  President's  "  war  powers  "  in  the 
determination  of  those  rights.  Halleck,  in  the  chapter  of  his  Inter- 
national Law,  on  "  The  Eights  of  Complete  Conquest,"  says  that  the 
rule  of  public  law  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conquered  territory  is  no  longer  to  be  interpreted  as  absolutely  uncon- 
ditional, as  acquired  by  conquest  or  transfer,  and  handed  over  by  treaty, 
like  a  thing  assignable  by  contract  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
subject.  He  adds  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  choose 
to  leave  it  on  its  transfer,  they  have,  in  general,  the  right  to  do  so. 
He  then  quotes  from  a  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall: 

"  On  the  transfer  of  territory  the  relations  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  former  sovereign  are  dissolved.  The  same  act  which  transfers  their 
country  transfers  the  allegiance  of    those  z^'lw  remain  in  it.'' 

"  This  rule,"  Halleck  says,  "  is  the  most  just,  reasonable  and  con- 
venient which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
conqueror  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  his  subjects  and  who 
prefer  to  continue  aliens;  it  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  the  subjects  of  the  new  State;  and  it  is  not  unjust  towards- those 
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who  determine  not  to  become  its  subjects.  According  to  this  rule, 
domicile,  as  understood  and  defined  in  public  law,  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather  is  the  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
that  question  is  to  be  decided." 


III. 

Under  the  Constitution,  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  must  be  published  from  time  to  time."  *A11  money  re- 
ceived by  tax  gatherers,  or  collectors  of  customs,  must,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be 
expended  by  an  appropriation  by  Congress,  to  be  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  accounting  and  auditing  officers  of  the  Treasury. 
The  power  to  modify  tariff  laws  was  committed  to  Congress. 

The  danger  of  pressure  by  importers  and  taxpayers  upon  the 
Executive  was  deemed  too  great  to  permit  any  discretion  to  be  lodged 
there.  Since  April  11,  1899,  and  for  some  time  before  that,  the  power 
to  levy  duties  on  merchandise  imported  into  our  new  islands,  and  in- 
ternal taxes  therein,  has  been  exercised  by  the  War  Department,  and 
the  rates  of  those  import  duties  and  taxes  varied  to  suit  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive.  Executive  orders  under  the  "  war  power  "  to  that  effect 
have  been  made  applicable  in  Cuba,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    The  following  is  a  sample : 

"  War  Department,  Washington, 
''July  13,  1898. 

"The  following  Order  of  the  President  is  published  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

"Executive  Mansion,  July  12,  1898. 
"  By  virtue  of  the  authority 'vested  in  me  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order 
and  direct  that  upon  the  occupation  and  possession  of  any  ports  and 
places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  a  mili- 
tary contribution,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  thereof  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  the  ports  and  places  so  occupied.  Ques- 
tions arising  under  said  tariff  and  regulations  shall  be  decided  by  the 
General  in  Command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  those  islands. 


When  that  was  written,  the  frauds  in  Cuba  were  unknown  by  the  public. 
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"  Necessary  and  authorized  expenses  for  the  administration  of  said 
tariff  and  regulations  shall  he  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder. 
Accurate  accounts  of  collections  and  expenditures  shall  be  kept  and 
rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  (Signed)  WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 

"  Upon  the  occupation  of  any  ports,  or  places,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  hy  the  forces  of  the  Tnited  States  the  foregoing  order  will  be 
proclaimed  and  enforced. 

"(Signed)  K.  A.  ALGER, 

"  Secretary  of  War.'' 

"What  are  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  regarding 
duties  to  be  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  American 
continent  upon  imports  from  our  new  islands?  Those  who  negotiated 
and  ratified  the  treaty  with  Spain  should  have  considered  that.  There 
is  a  way  by  which  those  who  dread  the  effect  upon  certain  voters  of 
conceding  free  trade  between  the  before-mentioned  ports  can  avoid 
the  anticipated  political  consequences  to  themselves.  They  can  pro- 
mote a  suit  to  carry  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  prompt 
judgment.  Unless  the  precedents  in  previous  cases  be  set  aside,  the  re- 
sult must  be  that  absolute  free  trade  has  existed  since  April  11,  1899, 
and  that  such  free  trade  can  not  he  prevented  by  Congress  unless  our 
new  islands  shall  again  become  foreign  territory. 


IV. 

There  have  been  suggested  these  three  ways  of  congressional  dealing 
with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines: 

First.  A  concession  to  the  natives  of  powers  of  self-government  and 
home  rule,  with  independence  more  or  less  qualified  under  congressional 
supervision. 

Second.  Ruling  the  islands  as  colonies  in  the  way  Great  Britain  rules 
her  dependency,  India,  and  her  crowoi  colonies,  on  the  theory  of  un- 
limited power  in  Congress  to  govern  them  under  the  recent  treaty  as  a 
peculiar  estate  outside  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Third.  Assimilation  of  the  new  islands  to  the  conditions  of  New 
Mexico,  for  example,  and  governing  them  as  our  territories  are  now 
governed. 

The  first  plan  is  sternly  condemned  by  the  President  in  his  late  an- 
nual message.     He  has  not  distinctly  commended  any  other  plan,  but 
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what  he  said  plainly  indicated  his  preference  for  a  continuance  of  his 
"  war  power  "  —  "  belligerent  right  "  —  as  he  describes  it. 

The  second  plan  is  the  favorite  of  Eepublican  leaders. 

While  the  President  is  reticent,  his  present  Secretary  of  War,  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  in  matters  of  consti- 
tutional law,  has,  in  his  recent  annual  report,  spoken  definitely,  clearly 
and  concisely.     The  following  is  what  he  said: 

"■  I  assume,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  successfully  disputed, 
that  (1)  all  acquisition  of  territory  under  this  treaty  was  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  belonged  to  the  United  States,  because  it  was  a  nation, 
and  for  that  reason  was  endowed  with  the  powers  essential  to  national 
life:  and  (2)  that  the  United  States  has  all  the  powers  in  respect  of  the 
territory  which  it  has  thus  acquired,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  ter- 
ritory, which  any  nation  in  the  world  has  in  respect  of  territory  which 
it  has  acquired:  that  (3)  as  between  the  people  of  the  ceded  islands 
and  the  United  States,  the  former  are  subject  to  the  complete  sover- 
eignty of  the  latter,  controlled  by  no  legal  limitations  except  those 
which  mav  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  cession ;  that  (4)  the  people  of  the 
islands  have  no  right  to  have  them  treated  as  States,  (5)  or  to  have  them 
treated  as  territories  previously  held  by  the  United  States  have  been 
treated,  or  (6)  to  assert  a  legal  right  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  was  established  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  upon  this  continent,  or 
to  assert  against  the  United  States  any  legal  right  whatever  not  found 
in  the  treaty. 

"  (T)  The  people  of  the  ceded  islands  have  acquired  a  moral  right 
to  be  treated  by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  which  we  have  declared  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  which  are  the  essential  safeguards  of  every  individual 
against  the  powers  of  government,  not  because  those  provisions  were 
enacted  for  them,  but  because  they  are  essential  limitations  inherent  in 
the  very  existence  of  the  American  Government.  To  illustrate:  (8) 
The  people  of  Puerto  Eico  have  not  the  right  to  demand  that  duties 
should  be  uniform  as  between  Puerto  Eico  and  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  provision  of  the  Constitution  prescribing  uniformity  of  duties 
throughout  the  United  States  was  not  made  for  them,  (9)  but  was  a 
provision  of  expediency,  solely  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  continent  of  North  America;  (10)  but  the 
people  of  Puerto  Eico  are  entitled  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  ^Wthout  compensa- 
tion, that  no  law  shall  be  passed  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, etc.,  because  our  nation  has  declared  these  to  be  rights  belong- 
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ing  to  all  men.  (11)  OLservance  of  them  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  our 
Government.  (12)  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  delegation 
of  power  by  the  people  of  the  I'^nited  States  to  any  legislative,  executive 
or  judicial  officer  which  should  carry  the  right  to  violate  these  rules 
towards  any  one  anywhere;  and  there  is  an  implied  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  every  man  who  voluntarily 
submits  himself  or  is  submitted  to  our  dominion  that  they  shall  be  ob- 
served as  between  our  Government  and  him,  and  that  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress,  '  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needfiil  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,'  Congress  will  hold 
itself  bound  by  those  limitations  which  arise  from  the  law  of  its  own 
existence." 

For  convenience  of  comment  the  foregoing  has  been  divided  by 
numerals. 

In  the  debate  over  the  purchase  and  government  of  Louisiana,  every 
question  of  constitutional  law  was  considered  that  has  been  presented 
by  the  acquisition  of  our  new  islands.  Federalists  endeavored  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  inherent  powers  of  a  "  nation  "  of  States  united 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  at  Washington  created  by  the 
Constitution. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  chaos  of  opinions  over  such  argu- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  luminous  pen  of  Marshall,  brought 
order  out  of  disorder.     He  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida: 

"  They  do  not  share  in  the  Government  till  Florida  shall  become  a 
State.  In  the  meantime,  Florida  continues  to  be  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  governed  by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  '  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regnlations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  Perhaps  the 
powers  governing  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  has 
not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may 
result  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  AVhichever  may  be  the  source  whence 
the  power  is  derived  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

As  to  Secretarv  Root's  first  proposition,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
our  treaty-making  power  could  and  did  acquire  our  new  islands,  but 
that  treaty-making  power  had  the  needed  authority  therefor,  not  be- 
cause the  United  States  constitute  a  "  nation,"  but  because  it  was  im- 
parted by  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 
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Of  the  second  proposition,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington is  sovereign  and  independent  in  its  domestic  as  well  as  its  for- 
eign affairs,  with  absolute  and  exclusive  authority  within  its  own  terri- 
tory, which  embraces  the  right  to  make  such  fundamental  law  and 
such  statutes  as  it  pleases,  but  the  pending  question  is,  whether  or  not 
aur  existing  Constitution  restrains  Congress  in  the  execution  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Paris  treaty. 

The  third  proposition  recognizes  that  question.  As  sovereignty  is 
the  power  to  govern,  the  people  of  the  ceded  islands  are,  by  the  treaty, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Its  ninth  article  stipu- 
lates that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives  thereof  shall 
be  determined  by  Congress,  but  that  stipulation  has  not  ousted  all  con- 
trol by  the  Constitution  over  Congress  when  making  its  determination. 

The  fourth  may  be  agreed  to,  and  as  to  the  fifth,  the  natives  under 
the  treaty  have  no  right  to  demand  anything  except  that  Congress 
*'  determine  "  their  civil  rights  and  political  stq.tus,  but  the  voters  of 
the  United  States  may  insist  that  the  new  islands  shall  be  treated  by 
Congress  as  other  territories  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
ceded  by  France,  Spain  and  Mexico,  have  been  treated. 

As  to  the  sixth,  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares  it  to  be 
established  "  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  It  makes  no  mention  of 
conditions  existing  on  this  continent,  excepting  that  it  had  been  framed 
"  for  the  United  States  of  America."  The  last  clause  of  the  sixth 
proposition  takes  us  around  in  a  circle  to  the  old  question  of  the  power 
of  a  treaty  to  modify  the  fundamental  law  of  the  existence  of  our 
Government. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Secretary  of  War  has  contended  that  our  Con- 
stitution does  not  extend  over  the  natives  of  the  new  islands,  and 
they  can  not  appeal  to  it;  but  in  the  seventh  proposition  he  concedes 
they  can  appeal  to  it  on  the  ground  of  morals.  How  and  why  in  regard 
to  moral  rights  if  not  legal  rights?  Could  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nounce unconstitutional  a  determination  by  Congress  of  the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the  natives  which  would  violate  their  moral 
rights? 

The  eighth  and  ninth  propositions  affirm  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  is  only  to  be  en- 
forced "  upon  the  Continent  of  North  America,"  and,  therefore,  a 
higher  or  lower  rate  of  duties  on  similar  imports  can  be  collected  in 
the  ports  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  than  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  although  the  Constitution  declares  that  "all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  propositions  also  raise  the  inquiry  whether  or 
not  the  Constitution  compels  absolute  free  trade  between  our  new 
islands  and  our  ports  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  at  its 
threshold  stands  the  now  well-known  Supreme  Court  case  of  Lough- 
borough V.  Blake,  declaring  that  "  our  territories  are  a  part  of  our  so- 
ciety in  a  state  of  infancy,  looking  forward  to  a  complete  equality  as 
soon  as  a  state  of  manhood  is  obtained."  The  question  involved  in  that 
case  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "throughout  the  United  States," 
and  these  were  Marshall's  words: 

'^  The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives  to  Congress  the  '  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises'  for  the  purposes 
thereinafter  mentioned.  This  grant  is  general  without  limitation  as  to 
place.  It  consequently  extends  to  all  places  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment extends.  If  this  could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
subsequent  words,  which  modify  the  grant.  These  words  are:  'But 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modification  of  the  power 
extends  to  places  to  which  the  power  itself  does  not  extend.  The  power 
then  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises  may  be  exercised, 
and  must  be  exercised,  throughout  the  United  States.  Does  this  term 
designate  the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  American  em- 
pire? Certainly  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  our  great  Republic,  which  is  composed  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. The  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territory'  west  of  the  ]\[is- 
souri  is  not  less  within  the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
that  uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties  and  excises  should 
be  observed  in  the  one  than  the  other.  Since,  then,  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  which  include  direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive 
with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and,  since 
the  latter  extends  throughout  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the 
power  to  impose  direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout  the  United 
States." 

That  is  a  clear,  judicial  precedent,  and  later  there  was  an  executive 
precedent  which  should  now  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  War  De- 
partment. The  Whigs  in  Congress,  during  and  after  the  Mexican 
War,  annoyed  the  Polk  administration  with  numberless  inquiries  re- 
specting its  power  to  tax  imports  into  California'  and  to  lay  taxes  in 
New  Mexico  after  peace  with  Mexico  had  been  proclaimed  in  July, 
1848.  Eobert  J.  Walker  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  he  informed  the  collectors  of  customs  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  "  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended 
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oz'cr"  California,  and  customs  duties  there  applied  according  to  the 
rates  of  the  Tariff  Law  of  1846. 

At  that  time  an  illustrious  Xew  Yorker  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department,  who  was,  like  its  present  chief,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
there  was  also  in  military  command  over  California  General  Persifer 
Smith,  as  wise  a  lawyer  as  he  was  efhcient  in  the  control  of  a  military 
department.  Marcy  held  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico  the  military  government  which  had  been  established  in 
California  "under  the  laws  of  war,  ceased  to  derive  its  authority  from 
this  soiiree  of  pozver."  The  end  of  the  war,  he  added,  left  a  government 
de  facto  in  full  operation,  "  with  the  presumed  consent  of  the  people  " 
until  Congress  should  provide  a  government,  and  that  such  de  facto 
government  as  existed  must  obey  the  Federal  Constitution.  No  duties 
could  be  levied  in  California  on  articles  imported  from  any  State  or 
Territory,  nor  could  they  be  levied  in  any  part  of  the  country  on  the 
products  of  California.  If  Secretary  Boot  shall  argue  that  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  made  those  precedents  inapplicable  to 
Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippines,  he  must  contend  with  Marshall  and 
Marcy. 

After  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the  propositions  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
previous  ones,  and  especially  with  the  third,  which  had  affirmed  that 
Congress  in  governing  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  will  be  "  con- 
trolled by  no  legal  limitations  except  those  which  may  be  found  in  the 
treaty  of  cession."  The  tenth  declares  that  the  natives  are  entitled  to 
insist  on  three  of  the  enumerated  guarantees  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution, because  the  United  States  has  declared  those  guarantees  to  be- 
long to  everybody,  because  observance  of  them  is  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  our  Government,  and  because  there  is  an  implied  contract  that  Con- 
gress will  observe  the  three  guarantees.  WTien  and  where  have  those 
three  been  made  "a  part  of  the  nature  of  our  Government"  to  the 
exclusion  of  others?  They  are  not  specially  referred  to  in  the  treatv. 
Why  those,  any  more  than  guarantees  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  un- 
warranted trial  and  conviction  for  crime,  jurjdess  civil  trials,  and  even 
uniform  taxes  and  customs  duties.'' 

The  Secretary  of  War  seems  confident  that  the  recent  treaty,  and  not 
the  Constitution,  is  the  test  of  the  authority  of  Congress  over  Puerto 
Eico  and  the  Philippines.  He  has  perfect  trust,  no  doubt,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  present  Congress  and  of  the  President,  but  yet  he  manifests  un- 
easiness over  what  a  possible  future  Congress  and  President  may  do, 
if  the  islands  be  left  exposed  to  legislation  unrestrained  by  the  Con- 
stitution. He  prefers  to  rely  on  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our  funda- 
mental law  rather  than  on  its  letter,  but  that  is  perhaps  immaterial 
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provided  the  judicial  power  can,  in  a  proper  case,  sit  in  judgment  on 
-whatever  Congress  may  do.  The  essential  thing  is  constitutional  control. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  just  ending  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  power  of  Congress  over  national  pos- 
sessions outside  of  States,  was  affected  by  the  slavery  problem.  In  the 
Dred  Scott  case  the  "  needful  rules  and  regulations  "  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  set  aside  as  not  applicable  to  possessions  thereafter  ac- 
quired by  cession,  and  power  to  govern  was,  in  that  case,  based  on  the 
power  to  acquire,  but  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  unrestricted  power  to 
rule  over  them  as  colonies  or  dependent  provinces.  After  the  War  of 
Secession  the  "  needful  rules  and  regulations  "  clause  was  revived  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  Territories  was  vested  therein  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  always  subject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

PEREY  BELMONT. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

(Condensed  from  The  New  York  Times,   April  8,   1900.) 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  defending  the  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  "  imperialism,"  and  if  upon  that  issue  the  ap- 
proaching Democratic  National  Convention  shall  nominate  candidates 
in  whom  the  country  can  have  confidence,  the  present  administration 
will  have  little  chance  of  another  four  years  of  power. 

The  Republican  contention  that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  any 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  forty-five 
States,  is  at  liberty  to  enact  such  laws  as  it  deems  best,  and  that  by  the 
recent  treaty  with  Spain  sovereignty  over  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  exercised  by  Congress  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution, 
is  to  be  the  issue. 

It  will  not  do  to  ridicule  those  who  cling  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  our  fundamental  law  and  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  Tweed  was  at  the  summit  of  his  eminence  as  an  organizer  for 
the  plunder  of  the  people  by  corrupt  legislation  and  venal  executive 
administration,  he  said  to  an  associate  who  suggested  that  a  proposed 
law  in  the  interest  of  knavery  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  New 
York:    "What  is  the  Constitution  among  friends?" 
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In  these  days  of  imperialism  there  is  impatience  with  the  restraints  of 
our  Federal  Constitution  and  its  final  interpretation  by  the  judicial 
power. 

Acquisition  by  the  Tnited  States  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
ing the  new  possessions  was  not  a  spontaneous  preference  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  islands,  nor  tlie  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  own  country.  It  was  a  reckless  "  leap  in  the  dark."  The  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  had  not  thought  out  the  new  problem. 
Speculators  were  willing  to  take  the  risk  because  they  contemplated 
great  Government  expenditures  of  money.  Admirers  of  England's  new 
policy,  whose  imaginations  had  been  inflamed  by  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
welcomed  the  Philippines,  but  had  little  thought  of  military  conse- 
quences, which  compelled  Mr.  Balfour  to  protest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: "I  myself  am  not  one  of  those  who  watch  imperial  expansion 
wholly  without  misgiving  or  wholly  without  anxiety.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart."  In  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  South  African  situation  the  British  prime 
minister  complained  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  even  the  British  Con- 
stitution (although  its  interpretation,  unlike  our  own,  is  uncontrolled 
by  judicial  power,  and  the  Queen  and  Parliament  can  any  moment 
throw  it  into  the  Thames)  is  not  an  efficient  fighting  instrument,  and 
that  it  hampers  im]ierialistic  preparations  for  an  adequate  defense  of 
that  modern  British  empire  which  Eepublican  leaders  at  "Washington 
would  imitate  in  our  America. 

Eepublican  leaders  are  averse  to  coming  into  close  quarters  with  the 
new  situation.  Their  attitude  towards  the  twenty  million  purchase 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  so  humiliating.  They  deny  that  the 
purchase  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  is  independent,  or  is  a 
part  of  any  foreign  country.  They  fear  to  legislate,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
lest  the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme  Court  be  thereby  extended  over 
the  new  islands.  Even  the  more  conservative  leaders  of  the  McKinley 
party  do  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  fad  of  "  imperialism."  fight 
manfully  for  the  Constitution  and  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  whisper  amendments  to  the  Constitution  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not,  in  the  interest  of  imperial  povrers  for  Congress 
and  the  President,  overthrow  its  former  decisions. 

One  Eepublican  Senator  (Mr.  Beveridge)  put  the  Eepul)lican  con- 
tention in  the  form  of  a  resolution  "to  establish  and  maintain  such 
governmental  control  as  the  situation  may  demand."  Had  he  said  "  Con- 
stitution "  instead  of  "situation,"  it  would  have  been  well. 

In  the  President's  messages  to  Congress  the  use  of  the  word  "  Con- 
stitution "  is  avoided  as  if  it  were  a  pestilent  microbe.     What  is  the 
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reason?  Our  fundamental  law  blocks  the  way  of  the  schemes  of  "im- 
perialism."' To-day  it  is  the  Constitution,  next  year  it  may  be  Congress, 
that  stops  the  way. 

The  impulse  of  patriotism  and  the  wish  to  save  our  public  officials 
from  foreign  criticism  dictates  a  resistance  to  the  suspicion  that,  after 
it  was  decided  at  Paris  to  demand  from  Spain  a  cession  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  President  and  the  Eepublican  hierarchy  devised  the  stipula- 
tion in  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  recent  treaty  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  threatening  issue  now  pending.  What  is  that 
issue?  A  Republican  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ross)  presented  it 
in  a  Senate  resolution,  as  follows:  "That  by  the  recent  treaty  the 
United  States  have  taken  sovereignty  over  our  new  islands  to  exercise  it 
vnrcstraincd  by  the  proz'isions  of  the  Constitution.'''*  He  endeavored  to 
defend  the  resolution  by  a  speech  which  followed  the  lines  laid  down, 
even  before  the  treaty  with  Spain  had  been  ratified,  by  two  learned 
professors  of  law  in  Harvard  University  —  Thayer  and  Langdell.  Their 
exposition  was,  in  effect,  that  the  term  "  United  States,"  as  used  in 
the  Constitution,  means  either  the  political  corporation,  the  body  politic 
created  thereby,  or  the  States  united  thereby,  and  does  not  embrace 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territorial  possessions  or  colonies  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  The  word,  or  descriptive  name,  that 
embraces  all  combined  is  not  disclosed. 

The  Senator  affirmed  that  Congress,  whenever  it  shall  see  fit  to 
enter  territories  for  the  purpose  of  legislation  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  can  go  there  unaccompanied  by  that  Constitution 
which  created  Congress,  and  by  which  it  now  exists  and  holds  whatever 
powers  it  has.  The  speech  for  the  resolution  and  the  utterances  of 
other  leading  Republicans  made  the  broader  claim  that,  unless  con- 
trolled by  a  treaty  or  by  a  law  hampering  itself,  the  Constitution  is. 
not  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  Congress  doing  what  it  pleases  in  any 
territory. 

It  logically  follows,  if  Congress  has  heretofore  extended  the  Consti- 
tution over  the  territories,  which  was  the  condition  of  all  before  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  that  Congress  can,  by  a  repealing  law,  withdraw  its 
protection  and  put  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Alaska,  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  same  category  of  absolute  subjection  to  its  will, 
without  possible  interference  by  the  judicial  power.  Or  else  there  are 
to  be  two  classes  of  territories,  one  under  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  bereft  of  both.     Such  a 


*  The  Republican  campaign  text-book  emphasizes  the  resolution  and  the  speech,, 
circulating  it  by  giving  both  in  full  as  containing  sound  Republican  doctrine. 
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differentiation  between  territory  acquired  under  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, the  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Eussia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  on  the  other  hand,  Eepuhlican 
headers  are  endeavoring  to  promote.  They  assert  that  the  former 
treaties  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  have  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  latter  treaty  did 
not,  and,  therefore,  as  to  them  Congress  will  be  unrestrained. 

The  before-mentioned  Eepuhlican  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Eoss, 
of  excellent  repute  as  a  lawyer,  put  the  following  cjuestion  of  constitu- 
tional law :  "  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex  proprio 
I'igorc,  unaided  by  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  extend  to  and  cover 
the  inhabitants  of  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States?"  The 
question  recognized  a  restraint  upon  Congress  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution, but  dormant  and  not  to  be  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  until 
vivified  by  treaty  stipulation  with  a  foreign  government  or  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  Senator  who  formulated  the  question  answered  it  in 
the  negative  and  repudiated  the  better  view,  which  is,  that  the  Con- 
stitution expresses  positive  and  peremptory  prohibitions  against  the 
exercise  of  certain  specified  powers  by  the  United  States  and  by  Con- 
gress, which  prohibitions  are  universal  in  time  and  place  and  of  sponta- 
neous and  original  force.  It  is  immaterial  whether  those  prohibitions 
on  the  United  States,  on  Congress  and  on  the  President  are  positive  or 
negative.  Sovereignty  over  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Philippines  is  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power  which,  under  our  system,  is  limited.  Con- 
gress having  only  such  powers  as  have  been  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  an  act  shall  not  be  done, 
it  can  not  be  done  anywhere,  and  if  the  Constitution  has  said  that  it 
shall  be  done,  it  must  be  done  everywhere,  no  matter  what  a  treaty 
may  stipulate. 

Because  the  Eepuhlican  leaders  give  such  efficacy  to  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  in  this  relation,  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  their  argument. 
During  a  large  portion  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
domain  of  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  in  debate.  It  had  had 
one  aspect  for  political  and  foreign  questions  and  another  for  judicial 
and  domestic  questions.  If  one  rate  of  duty  on  imports  was  prescribed 
by  treaty  and  a  different  one  by  statute,  the  Judicial  power  enforced 
the  last  in  order  of  date,  leaving  the  political  branch  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  as  best  it  could.  Eather  recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
down  the  whole  law  of  the  matters  as  follows :  "  The  treaty  power,  as 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  is  in  terms  unlimited,  except  by  those 
restraints  found  in  that  instrument  against  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
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inent  or  of  its  departments,  and  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
Ciovernment  itself  and  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended 
that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids, 
or  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Government,  or  that  of  the  States, 
or  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  latter  without  its  consent.''  There- 
fore, the  treaty-making  power,  as  well  as  Congress,  must  obey  the  Con- 
stitution. That  decision  by  the  court  is  the  law  of  the  land  until  re- 
versed by  the  court,  and  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  must  be  conformed 
thereto,  which  stipulates  "  that  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress." What  would  have  happened  if  it  had  declared  that  they  should 
be  determined  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  which 
IS  a  more  practical  inquiry,  what  would  be  the  situation  if,  after  dis- 
posing, as  it  did,  of  the  inhabitants  born  in  Spain,  it  had  been  silent 
regarding  the  native  inhabitants?  Would  not  the  inherent  power  of 
the  Constitution  over  Congress  and  over  the  United  States,  when  legis- 
lating for  those  native  inhabitants,  be  precisely  what  it  now  is?  When 
the  recent  treaty  named  "  Congress"  it,  of  course,  meant  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  States,  including  the  President  and  his  veto  power. 
It  meant  a  statute  lawfully  enacted  under  the  Constitution. 

That  obvious  fact  leads  up  to  an  examination  of  the  previous  treaties 
of  cession,  all  substantially  alike  on  the  point  under  consideration. 
That  with  Eussia,  however,  has  no  clause  regarding  admission  into  the 
Union  whenever  Congress  shall  decide,  such  as  was  in  the  other  three 
treaties.  The  stipulation  ceding  Louisiana  is  an  example  of  the  other 
two,  one  with  Spain  and  the  other  with  Mexico,  and  is  as  follows: 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  the  religion  which  they 
profess." 

The  opinion  that  the  treaty  added  nothing  to  the  rights  which  the 
inhabitants  would  have  had  and  did  have  under  the  Constitution  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  sentence  in  the  S^^preme  Court  opinion  in 
Canter's  case :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his  Catholic 
Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incorporated 
into  the  United  States  as  soon  as  consistent  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.     It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
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li'hcthcr  this  is  not  their  condition  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do 
not,  however,  participate  in  political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the 
government  nntil  Florida  becomes  a  State."  The  Constitution,  with- 
out any  treaty  stipulation,  guaranteed,  therefore,  to  any  inhabitant  of 
the  new  territories  "'  free  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property  and  religion," 
and  any  official  or  other  individual  interfering  would  have  felt  the  hand 
of  judicial  power  in  some  form.  The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that 
the  "  United  States  "  included  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  the  phrase  "  throughout  the  United  States "  covered 
all  possessions. 

The  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  evade  the  Constitution  and  the 
Supreme  Court  revives  memories  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  of  Cal- 
houn's theor}^  that  the  Constitution  ex  propria  vigore  enabled  the  South- 
ern slaveholder  to  go  with  his  slave  property  into  the  Territories,  and 
there  possess  such  property  until  the  Territory  became  a  State;  the 
AVilmot  proviso;  the  delay  in  organizing  California  as  a  Territory;  the 
compromise  of  1850,  the  squatter  sovereignty  invented  by  Cass,  the  popu- 
lar sovereignty  invented  by  Dougles,  the  debate  between  him  and  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Kansas-Xebraska  episode.*  Those  now  living  who,  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  participated  in  those  events,  naturally  exclaim: 
"  Do  you  expect  me  to  uphold  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  invented 


*  Imperialists  endeavor  in  vain  to  extract  comfort  for  themselves  over  the 
contentions  of  the  Republican  partv  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  which  ended  the  controversv  by  putting  an  end  to  slave  labor  ihat 
controversy  troubled  Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  till  the  war 
of  secession.  The  turning  point  of  it  was  the  Constitution  and  what  it  per- 
mitted Congress  to  do.  Nobody  denied  that  the  Constitution  controlled  Congress 
in  the  matter.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War  Congress  prohibited  or  per- 
mitted slave  labor  in  the  Territories,  according  to  its  appreciation  of  the  existing 
situation.  Before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  Congress  legislated  four  times, 
under  the  Constitution,  on  slave  labor  in  the  Territories,  twice  against  it  and 
twice  for  it.  From  1803  to  1820  it  legislated  twice,  once  for  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  once  against  it.  and  in  the  last-named  year  Congress  inhibited  slavery 
north  of  30  degrees  30  minutes.  Six  times  Congress  organized  territorial  govern- 
ments, recognizing  and  confirming  slave  labor.  During  the  crisis  of  the  war 
with  :Mexico,  Mr.  Wilniot,  a  Whig  from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution 
in  Congress  which  passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  over  any  and  all  territory  acquired  from  Ilexico  slave  labor 
shall  be  excluded.  The  significance  now  of  that  episode  is  that  it  created  a  dead- 
lock in  Congress  which,  in  the  end,  prevented  legislation  from  giving  a  territorial 
government"  to  California,  and  kept  it  for  two  years  under  a  de  facto  military 
government.  Finally  came  the  Republican  platform  of  1860,  on  which  Lincoln 
stood,  and  which  in  "effect  declared  that  as  the  Constitution  forbade  a  man  to  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  therefore  neither  Congress  nor 
a  territorial  legislature,  nor  anybody,  could  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  a 
Territory.  Lincoln  became  President,  the  war  of  secession  followed,  and  slave 
labor  was  extirpated  from  our  country  till  McKinlev  revived  it  bv  his  treaty  of 
August  20.  1899.  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  by  which  he  not  only  tolerated  slavery, 
but"  even  covenanted,  as  President,  that  the  United  States  will  not  alienate  the 
Sulu  group  of  islands  unless  the  Sultan  shall  consent. 
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Ly  Calhoun  in  order  to  enable  slavery  to  invade  the  free  territories  of 
the  United  States?  "  The  answer  is  that  the  situation  in  Puerto  Eico 
and  the  Philippines  is,  thanks  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was  in  Kansas  and  Xel)rask?i,  because  to-day  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  means  the  destruction  of  slavery  in  Sulu, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  freedom,  liberty,  equal  justice  and  self-gov- 
ernment for  which  Lincoln  labored. 

In  the  case  of  McCulloch  (4  Wheaton's  Reports,  p.  316)  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  speaking  for  the  whole  bench,  said: 

"  The  government  of  the  Union  is  a  government  of  the  people ;  it 
emanates  from  them;  its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be 
exercised  on  them  and  for  their  benefit." 

That  description  was  so  accurate  and  felicitous  of  the  government 
framed  by  the  Constitution  that  Lincoln,  slightly  condensing  its  lan- 
guage, adopted  and  made  it  his  own.  How  does  such  a  government 
compare  with  one  the  Republican  leaders  would  give  to  the  millions  of 
people  coming  to  us  from  Spain? 

Republicans  in  Congress  repeat  the  party  shibboleth  that  "  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  they 
for  it."  But  the  history  of  the  American  people  under  the  Constitu- 
tion warrants  the  belief  that  they  were  really  predestined  for  the  Con- 
stitution, so  exceptional  has  been  their  freedom,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. It  was  ordained  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  justice, 
but  does  the  national  conscience  uphold  the  Republican  contention 
which  deprives  Puerto  Ricans  of  that  liberty  and  justice? 

The  President  has  never  told  the  country  when  it  was  that  he  de- 
cided to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Philippines.  Possibly  the  date  was 
disclosed  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  the  official  in- 
structions from  Washington  laid  Ijy  the  President  before  them,  but 
when  the  August  protocol  was  signed,  the  President  had,  as  every  one 
now  knows,  not  decided  to  demand  the  cession,  and  Spain  contended 
at  Paris  that  she  understood  the  protocol  only  required  the  determina- 
tion by  a  treaty  of  the  terms  on  which  Spain  should  retain  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  archipelago.  The  President  resisted  that  view  and  Spain 
insisted  an  arbitration  of  the  question  by  a  neutral  power.  Then  the 
President  offered  twenty  millions  for  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines, 
and  no  further  allusion  to  the  August  protocol.  The  ofl'er  was  accepted 
by  Spain,  whose  interest  in  the  natives  thereupon  became  languid,  and 
the  President  dictated,  as  the  published  protocols  show,  the  peculiar 
stipulation  concerning  the  natives  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  article  of 
the  treaty,  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  previous  treaties. 
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There  has  been  much  patriotic  gusli  and  sentiment  in  explanation 
of  demanding  cession  of  the  Philippines,  hut,  excepting  what  naval 
officers  have  said  of  Subig  bay,  little  that  is  not  superficial.  One  parti- 
fcan  of  the  Administration  tells  the  taxpayers  that  the  large  sum  was 
paid  for  the  right  to  elevate  the  natives  in  Christian  civilization,  an- 
other insists  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  archipelago,  and  another 
will  have  it  that  the  price  was  paid  to  inaugurate  with  China  a  com- 
mercial war  of  exports  and  imports.  President  McKinley  ought  to 
explain  to  his  countrymen  what  may  happen  to  them  in  the  commercial 
strife  he  would  promote  with  China  if  she  shall  awake  from  her  lethargy 
and  use  the  exceptional  power  of  her  four  hundred  million  people  to 
pour  the  products  of  her  cheap  labor  over  the  Pacific  into  our  Western 
ports. 

PEERY  BELMONT. 


SENATOR  FORAKER'S  IMPERIALISM. 

(From   Letter  to   the  Cincinnati   Enquirer  of  June  7,   1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer: 

Before  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  brass  bands  and  torchlight  pro- 
cessions of  a  presidential  campaign  shall  overwhelm  us  it  will  be  well 
to  get  a  clear  perception  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Republican  leaders 
intend,  if  they  can,  to  compel  the  voters  to  accept. 

Senator  Foraker,  who,  by  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  is  the  sponsor  for  the  preposterous  Porto  Rico  law,  has  by 
his  Senate  speeches  and  by  a  recent  speech  in  Philadelphia  made  clear 
what  the  McKinley  Republicans  are  to  contend  for  during  the  approach- 
ing campaign. 

Their  first  contention  is  to  be  that  the  islands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  in  full  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  possession  are  "  not 
a  part  of  the  L'nited  States,"  even  though  they  belong  to  the  United 
States.  So  Senator  Foraker  declared  recently  in  Philadelphia,  and  so 
he  and  his  Republican  associates  balk  and  shy  in  fear  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  treaty  which  McKinley  made,  and  which  they 
ratified. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  new  islands  are  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States.    Why?    Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  he  affirms:    "We  Repub- 
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licans  wovild  not  have  voted  to  ratify  the  treaty  had  that,  in  our  view, 
been  its  legal  ett'ect,  and,  in  the  next  place,  such  was  the  legal  effect  of 
the  previous  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia." 

What  logic  is  there?* 

But  when  did  Senator  Foraker  discover  that  the  treaty  did  not  make 
Porto  Rico  "a  part  of  the  United  States?"  It  must  have  been  after 
he  reported  the  first  Porto  Ricaii  bill  to  the  Senate,  for  in  that  bill  he 
recognized  native  Porto  Ricans  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  —  a 
recognition  he  repudiated  in  Philadelphia. 

The  inference  is  irresistible,  from  the  attitude  of  Senator  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  recent  treaty,  towards  the  Porto 
Rican  Law,  that  he  does  not  sympathize  with  the  Foraker  fads,  one  of 
which  is  that  because  the  recent  treaty  has  placed  the  determination 
of  the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  therefore  Porto  Rico  is  not  "  part  of  the  United 
States." 

Where  else  than  in  Congress  could  the  determination  have  been 
placed?  If  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  what  effect  could  that  have 
had  on  the  main  question,  which  is  whether  or  not  Porto  Rico  is  "  a 
part  of  the  United  States?  " 

Tlie  previous  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and  Mexico  placed  upon 
Congress  the  determination  of  the  questions  when  the  inhabitants  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union.  Senator  Foraker  carefully  suppresses 
the  evidence  of  that  fact  in  those  treaties  and  endeavors  to  make  his 
listeners  and  readers  think  that  the  old  treaties  with  France,  Spain 
and  Mexico  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ac([uisitions  into  the  United 
States  immediately  as  States  and  citizens.  He  knows  better!  New 
Mexico  is  not  yet  a  State,  and  may  not  be  till  after  Porto  Rico  comes 
into  the  Union.  Even  assuming  that  each  of  those  three  treaties  de- 
clared expressly  that  the  new  acquisitions  should  be,  immediately,  part 
of  the  United  States,  how  could  that  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  are  not  a  part? 

*  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  if  a  country  be  ceded  to  another  by  treaty 
the  ceded  territory  becomes  "  a  part  "  of  the  nation  to  which  it  has  been  ceded 
(10  Howard.  164,  and  other  cases).  The  third  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty 
declares  that  "  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  "  as  the 
Philippine  Islands."  In  regard  to  the  Mexican  treaty  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared in  the  before-mentioned  case  of  Cross  v.  Harrison:  "By  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  And  as  there  is 
nothing  differenth'  stinulated  in  the  treaty  with  resnect  to  commerce,  it  becomes 
instantly  bound  and  privileged  by  the  laws  which  Congress  had  passed  to  raisi» 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage."' 

Senator  Foraker's  statement  raises  the  inquiry  whether  the  President  and 
Republican  leadeis  cndeavoied.  by  the  treatv  of  Paris,  to  change,  in  the  interest 
of  "  imperialism,"   our  customary  rule  regarding  treaties  of  cession. 
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A  man  of  common  sense  would  rather  say  that,  if  California  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States  on  ratification  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  declared,  then  that  Porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines 
are  presumably  a  part.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  treaty  intended  that 
those  islands  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  why  did  the 
President  fail  to  make  the  treaty  so  declare  in  so  many  words?  What 
has  Senator  Davis  to  say  on  that  point? 

Every  other  treaty  has  made  its  cessions  of  territory  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  inferentially  such  was  the  intention  of  the  McKinley 
treaty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  silent  on  the  critical  point.  The  Foraker  idea 
must  have  come  to  him  after  the  McKinley  "  plain  duty "  advice  to 
Congress  last  December. 

That  the  United  States  acquired  by  the  treaty  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  new  islands  such  as  it  has  over  New  Mexico  Senator 
Toraker  does  not  deny.  No  more  can  he  deny  that  under  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  the  "  nationality  "  of  the  new  islands  is  ours,  and 
that  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  nationality  are  inseparable. 

Another  Foraker  idea  is  that  if  the  Philippines  are  "  a  part  of  the 
United  States,"  then  the  United  States  can  not  sell  or  alienate  them. 
The  Republicans  contemplate  alienation  of  the  archipelago,  do  they, 
and  repudiation  of  McKinley's  declaration  that  where  the  flag  has  been 
raised  there  it  must  abide? 

Another  Foraker  idea  is  that  it  won't  do  to  say  that  Porto  Rico  is 
*'  a  part "  of  us,  because,  if  we  do,  and  the  President  should  anywhere 
plant  our  flag,  the  locality  would  become  "  a  part  of  the  United 
States,"  but  the  Senator  is  too  good  a  lawyer  not  to  have  read  Fleming 
V.  Page  (P.  Howard,  603)  and  not  to  know  that  the  President,  unaided 
by  a  law  or  a  treaty,  can  not  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  Foraker  fad  i;;  that  if  the  Philippines  are  "a  part  of  the 
United  States,"  then,  since  Spain  has,  under  the  treaty,  free  access  for 
her  merchandise  during  ten  years,  and  since  there  must  be  free  trade  un- 
der our  Constitution  between  our  mainland  and  the  Philippines,  there- 
fore, Spain  and  all  other  Nations  can,  by  way  of  the  Philippines,  enter  at 
New  York  their  merchandise  duty  free!  Was  ever  such  a  non  scquitur 
in  logic?  The  Senator  is  quite  wrong,  but  were  he  quite  right  he 
should  have  perceived  the  constitutional  situation  before  voting  to 
latify  the  McKinley  treaty.  A  Democratic  Congress  will  know  how 
to  dissipate  that  idea! 

Another  idea  is  that  the  "  open  door  "  for  us  in  China  implies  free 
trade  for  all  the  world  with  our  archipelago.  What  can  he  imagine  the 
Vol.  VI  — 17 
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"  open  door  "  for  us  in  China  means?  That  our  merchandise  is  to  enter 
China  duty  free  forever?  Has  the  McKinley  administration  secured 
that?  Every  one  knows  it  has  not,  but  only  has  a  promise  that  our  trade 
treaties  with  China  shall  stand,  and  that  we  shall  pay  no  more  at 
Chinese  ports  on  our  own  merchandise  than  is  there  exacted  of  other 
similar  merchandise.  Secretary  Hay  has  not  (has  he?)  stipulated  that 
in  consideration  of  an  "  open  door  "  for  us  in  China,  under  our  Chinese 
treaties,  there  shall  he  free  ports  for  foreigners  in  the  Philippines,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  Ignited  States?  Can  it  be  that  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration has  put  our  country  in  such  a  situation  that  we  must 
either  abandon  the  Constitution  or  open  all  our  ports  free  to  all  imports? 

The  unwillingness  of  Senator  Foraker  to  treat  our  new  islands  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States  is  horn  of  a  determination  not  to  recognize 
the  Constitution  in  legislating  for  them. 

But  behind  all  this  can  be  perceived  the  Eepublican  belief  and  dread 
that  all  customs  duties  levied  under  the  recent  Porto  Eico  law  must  be 
paid  back  to  the  importers  by  our  Treasury,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
will  overthrow  the  Republican  contentions. 


PEREY  BELMONT. 


New  York,  Jtine,  1900. 


BEYAN  PEEFEEABLE  TO  McKINLEY. 

(An  Interview  published  in  Tlie  New  Yorlj  Times  on  August  16,  1900.) 

Mr.  Palmer  and  General  Buckner  have  been  reported  as  advising 
Democrats  to  vote  for  McKinley.  Four  years  ago  I  did  what  I  could 
for  their  candidacy  at  a  time  when  Federal  finance,  coinage  and  taxa- 
tion constituted  the  supreme  issue,  but,  since  that,  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration and  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  the  Senate  have  made  a 
new  and  vital  issue  for  1900.  That  new  issue  is  well  enough  described 
as  "  Imperialism."  Everybody  understands  its  meaning.  Its  essence  is 
the  claim  that  the  President  and  Congress  can  govern,  unrestrained  by 
the  Constitution,  all  our  territories  which  are  not  States.  It  demands 
for  the  President  and  Congress  as  much  power  over  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Eico  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Parliament  have  over  India.  It 
defies  the  restraints  of  our  fundamental  law  and  denies  the  control  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Quite  recently,  in  the  case  of  The  Paqnettc  Habana, 
the  McKinley  administration,  through  its  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  restrain  the  war  power 
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of  the  President  from  ordering  the  capture  of  innocent  fishing  vessels 
in  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  That  contention  the  court  sum- 
marily rejected.  The  President  asks  the  voters  not  merely  to  condone 
tut  to  justify  his  usurpation  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  our 
new  islands  during  the  last  two  years.  If  he  should  be  re-elected  there 
"will  be  an  end  of  the  great  political  experiment  based  upon  the  strict 
observance  of  our  wTitten  Constitution.  There  will  eventually  disap- 
pear the  political  inducements  wbich  during  the  century  have  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  old  world  into  the  veins  of  the  new. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 


THE  SUPREME  ISSUE  IS  IMPERIALISM. 

(New  York  Tribune  of  August  21,  1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune: 

Sir. —  W^ere  our  country  and  its  political  institutions  the  same  as  four 
years  ago  there  would  be  force  in  your  recent  criticism  of  me,  but  they 
are  not  the  same.  President  McKinley  and  the  last  Congress  have  made 
a  change  for  the  worse,  which  may  be  permanent  unless  Mr.  Bryan  and 
a  Democratic  House  shall  be  elected  next  November. 

The  Chicago  platform  of  1896  was  enlarged  at  Kansas  City  to  meet 
that  radical  and  startling  change  in  our  national  affairs.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  accepted  that  enlargement  and  promised  loyalty  to  it.  "Were  the 
political  situation  the  same  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  I  could  not 
foresee  (as  I  could  not  then)  the  havoc  which  McKinleyism  would  work 
in  four  years,  I  would  now  oppose  the  Chicago  platform  and  Bryan 
as  I  did  then. 

"What  is  the  supreme  issue  to-day? 

It  is  not  coinage,  currency  or  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The 
Republican  financial  law  enacted  l)y  the  last  Congress  has  removed,  or 
modified,  that  issue.  Like  so  much  of  the  Republican  currency  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  makeshift. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  seems  yet  ready  to  return  in  such 
matters  to  Democratic  standards  planted  in  the  statute-book  before  the 
War  of  Secession,  when  there  was  no  legal  tender  other  than  gold  and 
silver  dollars,  and  but  little  Government  debt.  The  coinage  and  cur- 
rency issues  of  1896  were  superseded  by  the  new  Republican  financial 
law,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  President  McKinley's  exercise  in  the 
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islands  thereby  ceded  of    what  he    has    descri])ed    as  his  "belligerent 
right,"  even  after  peace  with  Spain  had  been  proclaimed  in  April,  1899. 

Xearly  forty  years  ago  the  Eepublicans,  against  the  votes  of  the 
imited  Democracy,  first  put  on  our  statute-book  the  dishonest  and  un- 
constitutional law  making  greenbacks  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  whether 
incurred  before  or  after  the  enactment;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that 
in  the  following  presidential  election  of  1864  the  issue  raised  by  that 
legislation  was  considered  trivial  in  the  face  of  an  imperiled  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

Xot  many  years  ago  McKinley  advocated  and  voted  in  the  House 
for  free  silver  coinage  at  16  to  1,  and  for  paying  Government  bonds  in 
silver  dollars,  but  such  greenbacks  and  silver  dollars  are  not  the  issue 
now,  whatever  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  McKinley  may  think  of  them  to-day. 

What  is,  then,  the  supreme  issue  of  1900? 

It  is  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  its  interpretation  and  legal  effect,  its  re- 
lation and  the  relation  of  the  islands  it  ceded  to  the  Constitution, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  can  rule  over  those  islands  in  disre- 
gard of  the  restraints  the  people  have  by  their  Constitution  imposed 
on  their  national  agents,  wherever,  on  sea  or  land,  in  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, in  Porto  Eico,  New  Mexico,  Alaska,  the  Philippines  or  in  China, 
any  of  those  agents,  be  it  President  or  Congress,  may  seek  to  exercise 
Government  power. 

The  results  of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  in  our  new  posses- 
sions must  be  solved  under  the  Constitution.  Out  of  our  great  national 
prosperitv  arises  the  necessity  of  new  outlets  for  ca])ital,  but  such  capi- 
tal and  individual  rights  must  have  the  safeguards  of  constitutional 
protection.  There  is  no  safety  for  liberty  or  property  over  which  our 
Constitution  does  not  extend. 

A  part  of  the  supreme  issue  of  1900  is  also  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  independent 
and  sovereign,  and  towards  all  foreign  peoples  everywhere,  in  Asia, 
Africa  or  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

May  I  ask  you  to  publish  this  reply  to  your  criticism? 

PEEEY  BELMONT. 

Letter  to  Hon.  Joiix  T.  McGraw,  National  Committeeman  for  West 
Virginia,  Grafton,  IV.  Va.: 

Newport,  E.  L,  September  5,  1900. 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  at  present  go  to  Wheel- 
ing, as  you  ask  me,  and  aid  in  the  campaign  against  the  re-election  of 
President  McKinley.     Later  on  I  may  be  able  to  do  so. 
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The  Eepublican  idea  —  the  imperialistic  idea  —  that  all  the  millions 
of  people  in  our  territories  and  islands,  a  greater  number  than  was  our 
whole  population  seventy  years  ago,  can,  in  time  of  peace,  excepting 
those  who  are  aliens  and  protected  by  treaties,  be  governed  by  Congress 
according  to  its  own  fancy  unrestrained  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
judicial  power,  and  if  Congress  shall  not  legislate,  can  by  any  President, 
be  he  McKinley,  or  Bryan,  or  any  one  else,  be  ruled  arbitrarily  and  re- 
gardless of  any  other  restraint  than  the  usages  of  war  —  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  rejected  by  the  voters  of  West  Virginia. 

Such  "  imperialism  "  was  by  the  Kansas  City  Convention  made  the 
supreme  issue,  and  voters  are  rapidly  coming  to  perceive  that,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  other  pending  political  issues  are  trivial. 

The  Republican  leaders  asked  in  their  Philadelphia  platform  the  re- 
election of  President  McKinley  because  he  had  obtained  the  treaty  of 
Paris;  but  now  they  condemn  Mr.  Bryan  because  he,  as  they  say, 
achieved  its  ratification  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Denby  has  been  for  twelve 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  and  recently  em- 
ployed by  President  McKinley  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  recently 
declared  that  Mr.  Bryan  accomplished  the  ratification  so  that  he  might 
thereby  create,  what  Mr.  Denby  describes  as  "  the  bogey  of  imperialism," 
in  order  that  he  might  fight  and  overcome  the  "  monster."  He  imagines 
that  the  "  imperialism  "  which  Democrats  denounce  is  altogether  the 
treaty  and  is  not  the  Republican  desire  and  purpose  to  govern  the  ceded 
islands  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Republican  national  platform  commended  the  recent  Republican 
financial  law  as  an  enactment  "  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our  money 
and  the  stability  of  our  currency  upon  a  gold  basis  has  been  secured." 
Mark  the  word,  "  secured."  But  now  Secretary  Gage  and  the  Repub- 
lican newspapers  affirm  that  Secretary  Gage,  or  any  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  can,  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  impeachment  for 
violating  the  new  law,  easily  put  the  country  on  a  silver-dollar  basis. 

After  reading  what  Secretary  Gage  has  recently  said  of  the.  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  last  Republican  financial  law  of  March  4,  1900,  we  may 
wonder  whether  or  not  there  are  in  the  Republican  party  many  voters 
who  really  wish  for  the  United  States  an  effective  gold  monometallic 
basis  as  in  England,  where  silver  coins  are  only  a  ioken  currency  and 
nothing  is  full  legal  tender  exceping  gold  coins.  Gold  dollars  the  only 
standard  dollars,  but  silver  dollars  at  the  same  time  so  far  a  standard 
as  to  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  government  and  private  debts,  are  on 
the  face  of  it  incompatible  and  inconsistent.  However  that  may  be, 
the  completest  gold  standard  that  human  ingenuity  can  make  would 
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be  poor  compensation  for  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of 
their  Constitution  as  "  imperialists  "  propose. 

Frantically  endeavoring  to  evade  and  shirk  the  issue  of  "  imperial- 
ism," the  Republican  leaders  count  up  the  number  of  vacancies  soon 
to  be  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and  announce  the  names  of  those 
Mr.  Bryan  will  propose  to  the  Senate  after  March  4th  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies. How  infallible  as  mind-readers  and  foretellers  of  events  in 
the  future  those  "  imperialists  "  must  be  if  they  are  really  sincere  in 
what  they  say  to  their  countrymen. 

Have  you  not  been  impressed  by  evidence  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Eepublican  party  from  the  Constitution,  disclosed  by  omission  in  the 
Philadelphia  platform  of  any  mention  of  the  Constitution  in  con- 
nection with  a  plan  to  govern  the  new  islands,  and  omission  by  the 
President,  in  his  speech  at  Canton  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  to  mention 
the  Constitution  in  connection  with  anything  whatever?  He  pro- 
claimed the  baldest  "  imperialism "  when  he  said  to  the  committee 
notifying  him  of  his  renomination,  that  Congress  "  has  full  legislative 
power  over  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and,  there- 
fore, by  inference  can  govern  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  which 
does  not  permit  the  exercise  anywhere  by  any  Federal  agent  of  such 
arbitrary  power. 

That  Constitution  is  now  as  necessary  in  our  new  islands  as  in  West 
Virginia,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  understand  how  our  banks,  our  trust 
companies,  our  insurance  companies  and  individuals  having  loanable 
capital  seeking  investment  in  those  islands  can  tolerate  the  "imperial- 
ism "  which  deprives  that  capital  of  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  judicial  power.  "  Imperialism  "  offers  nothing  in  place  of  the 
Constitution  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  those  ruling  for  the  time  at 
"Washington. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PERRY  BELMONT. 
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COMMENTS  ON  PAMPHLET  EEPUBLIC  OR  EMPIRE. 

HEADQUARTERS  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTY  COMMITTEE. 


Chas.  E.  Hait, 

Chairman. 


Frank  J.  Mangam, 

Secretary. 


Jacob  Schwab, 

Treasurer. 


City  of  Binghamton: 
Thomas   Mangan, 
I.    W.   Butler, 
S.   Mack  Smith, 
P.   T.   Meagher, 
George  W.  King, 
Fred  W.   Van  Patten, 
John  S.  Mangan, 
Dennis  E.  Keefe, 
Chas.  E.  Hait, 
Edward  F.   Garvey, 
W.  E.   Carpenter, 
Albert  Burns, 
Edwin  C.  Ecker, 


County  Committee. 

Binghamton,   Edward  Webb. 
Dickinson,   O.   K.   Bacon. 
Colesvllle,  N.  E.  Kelly. 
Chenango,  Jas.   Meagher. 
Baker,  .S.   P.   TerwlUiger. 
Conklln,    F.   L.  Gleason. 
Lisle,    P.   H.   Lusk. 
Kirkwood,   Frank   Langdon. 
Sandford,   C.  T.   Alverson. 
Windsor,   Wm.  Wheeler. 
Triangle,  Luther  I.  Wait. 
Nanticoke,   D.   Barnes. 
Fenton.  Chas.  Van  Amberg. 
Main,   Eugene  Andrews. 
Union,  Geo.  Lainhart. 


Chas.  E.  Hait,  Chairman. 

Jacob  Schwab, 

F.  J.   Mangan, 

I.  W.   Butler, 

E.    F.   Garvey, 

W.  E.  Carpenter, 


Executive  Committee. 


S.    P.   TerwlUiger, 
O.  R.    Bacon, 
Eugene  Andrews, 
L.   I.  Wait, 
F.   W.   Van  Patten, 
C.  T.  Alverson. 


Jerome  De  Witt, 
D.   S.   Richards, 
John  Hull,  Jr., 
Gerry  Jones, 
J.    S.   Wells, 
J.   C.  Truman, 
F.  M.  Downs, 
Fred  E.  Kennedy, 
Geo.  F.   O'Neill, 
F.   M.   Weed, 


Advisory  Committee. 

John  Ehresman, 
G.   C.   Broome, 
G.    L.    Lawyer, 

A.  D.   Wales, 
Geo.  Weldon, 

B.  S.  Curran, 
John  A.   O'Hare, 
J.  C.  Lakln, 
Fred.   S.   Kennedy. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  received  through  our  State  Committee  your  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Republic  or  Empire."  After  careful  examination  I  find  it 
more  than  our  ordinary  campaign  document  and  recognize  the  care  and 
ability  in  its  compilation.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  this  fight 
to  maintain  the  true  character  of  our  Republic. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  E.  HAIT, 

Chairman. 
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ALBANY  COUNTY  CLERK'S  OFFICE, 
Patbick  E.  McCabe,  County  Clerk.  A.  G.  Seelman,  Deputy  County  Clerk. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Belmont. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  article,  "  Eepublic 
or  Empire,"  and  have  read  it  with  great  interest. and  hope  much  protit, 
J  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  masterly  way  in  which  you  handle 
this  great  question  oftgovernment,  and  must  confess  that  it  is,  indeed, 
a  revelation  to  me.  Hoping  you  will  not  allow  your  pen  to  rust,  I 
remain, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  E.  McCABE. 

HEADQUARTERS    DEMOCRATIC    COUNTY    COMMITTEE. 
John  Conboy,  Chairman.  Royal  K.  Fuller,  Andrew  J.  Dewey,  Secretaries. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  ISTew  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  Your  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Eepublic  or  Empire,"  has  been 
read  by  me  with  great  satisfaction,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  warm 
appreciation  of  the  work.  It  shows  the  broadest  grasp  and  is  the  best 
expose  of  imperialism  that  I  have  seen. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  producing  a  work  so  clear  and 
strong,  containing  such  masterly  arguments,  and  reaching  such  con- 
vincing conclusions.  K  this  pamphlet  were  read  by  the  voters  of  this 
Nation  there  would  be  no  doul)t  of  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  the  empire  sought  by  the  Administration.  I  desire  to  thank 
you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  read  the  work.  The  committee 
is  sending  it  to  the  voters  of  this  county. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  CONBOY, 

Chairman. 

DEMOCRATIC     STATE     COMTMITTEE, 
Twenty-second  Senatorial  District. 

YoNKERS,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1900. 
Perry  Belmont,  Esq.,   No.  24  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  very  able  article,  entitled  "  Republic  or  Empire,"  and  beg  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  very  able  and  forcible  argument  therein  contained. 
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I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  our  cause  in 
the  coming  campaign  and  will  answer  many  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  other  side  in  support  of  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  party 
on  the  vital  question  of  the  day. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.  J.  BEAUDRIAS. 

John  W.  Potter,  Headquarteks  Oneida  County  Democratic  Committee, 

Stuart  F.'^Dar'"  ^o.  125  Genesee  Street, 

Secretary. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Hon.  Perky  Belmont,  Xew  York  City: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Committee  we 
have  been  able  to  peruse  your  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Republic  or  Empire," 
and  I  must  say  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  arguments  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  during  the  present  campaign, 
and  one  which,  no  doubt,  will  do  our  cause  much  good. 

Inclosed  I  hand  you  a  clipping  from  the  Utica  Observer,  in  the  senti- 
ment of  which  I  heartily  concur,  and  wish  at  this  time  to  personally 
thank  you  for  the  service  rendered.  With  my  best  wishes  for  our  suc- 
cess, I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  POTTER, 

Chairman. 
(Clipping.) 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  campaign  literature  and  one  for 
which  there  has  been  great  demand  at  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee headquarters,  is  Perry  Belmont's  "  Republic  or  Empire."  The 
supply  gave  out  this  morning,  but  a  new  lot  of  pamphlets  are  expected 
Monday  morning. 

B.  G.  Foss, 
Attorney-at-Laio,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Oct.  15,  1900. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  St.  James  Building,  N.  Y.  City: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  read  your  "  Republic  or  Empire  "  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  good  campaign  document,  and  I  wish  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  voter. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  G.  FOSS, 
Chairman  Dcm.  County  Committee. 
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Executive  Committee  of  Democratic  County  Committee, 
Headquabters  25  North  Fitzhugu  Street. 


Executive  Committee: 
Hon.   George    Raines,  Cliairman. 
F.   W.  Smith.   Secretary. 
Hon.   Joliu  D.    Lyon, 
Wm.    C.    I'age, 
Wm.   H.    Tracy, 
E.    C.   Bradley, 
Burton  N.    Wiltsie, 
Wm.  C.   Welile.  ex-oflJcio, 
Fred  C.   Nau,  ex-offlcio. 


Officers  of  County    Committee: 
Wm.  C.  Wehle.  Ctiairman. 
Fred  C.   Nau,   Secretary. 
N.    M.   Humphrey,   Treasurer. 

Finance  Committee: 
Jacob  Gerllng, 
Wm.    F.    Balkam, 
Jno.  Fee, 
Jas.   L.   Whalen, 
N.   M.  Humphrey,  ex-offlcio. 


EOCHESTER,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Campbell  a  quantity  of 
pamphlets,  entitled  "  Eepublic  or  Empire,"  which  I  consider  a  valua- 
able  campaign  document,  and  can  use  same  to  great  advantage.  Please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  same. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  C.  WEHLE. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE. 


Ithaca   (Qty): 
W.   C.   Elmendorf, 
W.   McCormicl£, 
Court   Bellis, 
E.  Meany, 
E.  J.  More, 
C.   E.   Treman, 
P.   Bond, 
Frank   Ford, 
Wm.   McGralme, 
P.  J.  Hunt. 

Ithaca  (Town): 

11.  S.  Pearson, 
J.  J.   Hanshaw. 

Caroline: 
E.  E.  Legg, 

C.  W.   Best, 

J.  D.  Ridgway. 

Danby: 
A.    Beardsley, 
i>.  M.  Kellogg, 

Dryden: 
J.   E.   Whipple, 
E.    I'.    Rhodes, 
R.  L.   Weaver, 
W.  F.  Wallace, 

D.  M.   White, 
C.    H.   Monroe, 

Enfield: 
W.    T.    Wright, 
M.  Norton. 


Groton: 
A.  E.  Fish, 
N.  D.  White, 
A.  J.  McMahon, 
D.   Stout. 

Lansing: 
L.  Holden, 
Andrew  Bunk, 
John   Hunt. 

Newfleld: 
G.  A.  Kresga, 
A.   D.   Brown, 
J.  C.  Thompson. 

Ulysses: 
Chas.  Bumpus, 
F.  A.  Thorpe. 

F.  Van  Buskirk. 

Executive   Committee: 
J.  P.  Merrill,  Chairman. 
Murray  E.  Poole,  Secretary. 

G.  E.   Treman.   Treasurer. 
W.    C    Elmendorf, 

P.    Bond, 

W.   McCormick, 

Court    Bellis. 

D.  M.  White, 
Arthur  Beardsley, 

E.  E.    Legg, 

A.  J.  McMahon, 

F.  A.  Thorpe. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Belmont. —  I  have  read  your  very  able  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  Republic  or  Empire,''  and  desire  to  compliment  you  on  the 
same  and  wish  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  voter  in 
the  land.     Again  thanking  you  for  the  same,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  MERRILL, 

Chairman. 

Frank  Campbell. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1900. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Babylon,  L.  I. : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Belmont. —  Your  pamphlet  is  being  very  highly  spoken 

of  here.     The  man  in  charge  of  our  Democratic  Club  rooms  here  told 

]ne  that  a  number  of  the  students  in  our  school  have  read  it  and  others 

are  asking  for  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  CAMPBELL. 


:madison  county  democratic  committee  rooms, 

De  Ruttek,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  BURDICK,  Chairman.  Ray  G.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

County  Committee. 

Brookfleld. —  James  Sloan,  North  Brookfleld,  N.  Y. 
Cazenovia. —  Geo.   W.   Salisbury,   Cazenovia,   N.  Y. 
De  Ruyter.—  W.  E.  Burdick.  De  Ruyter,   N.   Y. 
Eaton.—  H.  T.  Lewis,   Morrisville  Station,  N.  Y. 
Fenner.—  Melvin  Woodwortli,   Fenners  Corners,   N.   Y. 
Georgetown. —  Edwin  C.    Hart,   Georgetown,   N.   Y. 
Hamilton. —  Thomas   H.    Beal,    Hamilton,   N.   Y. 
Lebanon. —  Frank  E.   Winn,   Lebanon,  N.   Y. 
Lenox. —  John   Duignan,    Canastota,    N.   Y. 
Lincoln. —  Irving  Tuttle,  Lenox.  N.  Y. 
Madison.—  A.  J.   Wiltse,  Bouckville,   N.  Y. 
Nelson. —  L.  D.  English,   Nelson,  N.  Y. 
Oneida. —  Chas.    House,    Oneida,    N.    Y. 
Smithfield.—  G.   W.    Davis,    Peterboro,    N.   Y. 
Stockbridge.-  Jas.   McCarthy,   Valley  Mills,    N.   Y. 
Sullivan.—  Luke  McHenry,    Chittenango,   N.   Y. 

Executive  Committee. 
Luke  McHenry,  Geo.   W.   Salisbury,  A.  J.  Wlltsle. 

Oct.   15,  1900. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  received,  under  separate  cover,  copy  of  your  theory 
on  "  Republic  or  Empire,"  and  state  that  I  have  read  the  same  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.     It  is  an  able  work,  worthy  of  its  author. 
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rermit  me  to  compliment  you  upon  your  able  effort.     It  is  a  very  valu- 
able campaign  document. 

Hoping  for  success  in  the  coming  great  political  struggle,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  E.  BUEDICK, 
Chairman,  Dem.  County  Committee, 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Thomas  J.  Whitney, 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

GouvERNEUR,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Babylon,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. —  I  recently  received  from  Frank  Campbell,  Chairman,  a 
copy  of  your  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Republic  or  Empire,"  which  I  have 
read  with  interest  and  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  campaign  docu- 
ments that  has  come  to  my  notice.  Please  accept  my  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  your  efforts,  which  1  have  no  doubt  will  bear  good 
fruit  during  the  present  campaign. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOS.  J.  WHITNEY. 


Henry  M.  Leonard,  G.  F.  Ketchum,  Thomas  Fulton, 

Treasurer.  Chairman.  Secretary. 

DEMOCRATIC     COUNTY     COMMITTEE, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee. 

G.  F.   Ketchum,  Thos.  Finan, 

Jno.   W.   Lyon,  Gilbert  Carpenter, 

J.   C    R.  Taylor,  Edward   Stocker, 

S.  D.  Roberson,'  C.  E.  Moscow. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1900. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  your  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  Republic  or  Empire."  It  is  a  very  able  and  learned  statement 
of  the  "  imperial  "  question.  I  am  distributing  the  pamphlets  and  hope 
for  very  excellent  results  from  it  in  our  county. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  F.  KETCHUM, 
Chairman,  Orange  County  Democratic  Com. 
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LuzEENE,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1900. 

Mr.  Peeey  Belmont,  New  York  City : 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  our  State  Com- 
mittee, a  copy  of  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Eepublic  or  Empire,"  by  yourself. 
As  a  Democrat  and  an  American  citizen  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
upon  this  great  work.  It  is  so  plain  and  forcible  it  can  not  help  but 
go  a  long  ways  towards  enlightening  the  people  throughout  our  land. 
Give  us  more  Eepublic  and  less  Empire. 

E.  T.  GRIFFING, 
Chairman,  Warren  County  Committee. 


James  M.  Milne, 

Chairman. 


Edward  W.  Hyatt, 

Secretary. 
Thos.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Clerk. 


Benj.  F.  Taylor, 

Treasurer. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTY  COMMITTEE. 


Cincinnatus. —  Benj.  Kinyon. 

Cortland.—  B.    F.    Taylor, 
J.   M.  Milne, 
Jas.    Dougherty, 
Maurice  Welch, 
Jas.   A.   Jayne, 
D.  W.  Van  Hoesen, 
Edward  Duffey, 
J.   Hub  Wallace. 

Cortlandville. —  C.   B.  Warren. 

Cuyler. —  A.   F.  Campbell. 

Freetown. —  Patrick   Welch. 

Harford. —  John  Wavle. 

Homer.—  E.   W.   Hyatt, 
John  Toomey, 


County  Committee. 


Homer.—  J.  W.  Fassett, 

J    H.  Hathaway. 

Lapeer. —  Henry  Boice. 

Marathon. —  Chas.   H.    Bouton, 
Corwin  Burgess. 

Preble. —  Jas.   T.   Steele. 

Scott.—  D.   J.   Cottrell. 

Solon. —  E.   B.   Maybury. 

Taylor. — •  Nahum  Perry. 

Truxton. —  John  O'Connor, 

Patrick  Comerfort, 

Virgil.—  D.  E.  Stillman, 
Seth  Davis. 

Willet.— E.  B.  McBirney. 


D.  W.  Van  Hoesen,  Chairman. 
John  Wavle, 
J.  T.  Steele, 
T).  E.  Stillman, 


Executive  Committee. 

John  O'Connor, 
John  Toomey, 
C.  H.   Bouton. 


COETLAND,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1900. 

Hon.  Peeey  Belmont,  New  York: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  have  read  with  great  care  and  with  equal  interest 
your  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Eepublic  or  Empire,"  and  you  will  permit  me 
to  extend  to  you  hearty  congratulations  and  thanks.  You  have  done  ex- 
cellent work  and  I  am  certain  that  your  valuable  services  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  M.  MILNE. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC   COMMITTEE. 

W.  H.  McGrath,  Chairman, 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  DeKay,  White  Lake.  N.  Y.  Daniel  Hallock,  Eldred,  N.  Y, 

W.   H.   Knemn,   Calllcoon,   N.   Y.  Wm.   Murphy,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Bendum,   Cochecton,   N.  Y.  P.   H.  Downie,  Pond  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

Fred   Bretz,   JeffersonvlUe,   N.   Y.  P.   H.    Ferguson,    Bloomingburgh,   N.  Y, 

Conrad  Mans,   Fremont  Center,  N.  Y.  N.   H.    Black,   GrahamsvUle,   X.  Y. 

M.   D.   Pierce,   Woodbourne,   N.  Y.  Geo.   W.  Engleman,   Narrowsburgh,  N.  Y. 

B.  J.  Cunnl£E,  Forestburgh,  N.  Y.  J.  D.  Lyons,  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Hoffman  House,  N.  Y. : 

Dear   Sir.— I  consider  your  pamphlet,   entitled   "Republic   or  Em- 
pire "  (which  I  have  perused  with  care),  the  best  campaign  document  out. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  H.  McGRATH. 


Henry  V.  Borst, 
Counselor-at-Law, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

October  26,  1900. 

Hon.  Perry  Belmont: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Belmont. —  I  have  recently  read  your  pamphlet,  "  Re- 
public or  Empire,"  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  and  have  found  it  very  entertaining  and  instructive.  Every 
man  interested  in  the  country  and  Government  ought  to  have  a  copy 
of  it.  You  have  presented  the  subject  not  only  in  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  way,  but  also  in  a  logical  and  convincing  manner.  While 
the  matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  the  interests 
of  the  Democratic  party,  yet  it  is  so  conservative  that  no  one  can  criti- 
cise it  as  a  partisan  treatment  of  the  subject.  Every  good  citizen  who 
has  read  it  will  join  with  me  in  thanking  you  for  your  very  clear  ex- 
position and  treatment  of  the  subject  of  imperialism. 

Yours  triily, 

H.  V.  BORST. 
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«     INVITATIOX  TO   SPEAK  AT  ITHACA. 

Oct.  23,  1900. 
To  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  Newport,  R.  I.: 

The  Democrats  of  Ithaca  join  in  inviting  you  to  speak  in  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Ithaca,  Monday,  October  29th.     May  we  expect  you? 

DUNCAX  C.  LEE, 
Professor  at  Cornell  University. 

New  York,  Oct.  24,  1900. 
Prof.  DuxcAX  C.  Lee,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. —  I  wish  I  could  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  speak  at 
Ithaca  on  the  29th  inst.  and  meet  the  undergraduates  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, but  to  my  great  regret  my  engagements  on  Long  Island  render 
it  impossible.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  "  imperialism,"  although  amid  influences 
much  better,  has  come  out  of  your  University  since  that  day,  in  Januar}', 
1899,  when  President  McKinley  sent  a  Commission  to  "  facilitate,"  as 
he  said,  "the  extension  of  authority  throughout  these  islands."  This 
was  nearly  three  months  before  the  Philippine  Islands  passed  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  before  the  United 
States  had  an  atom  of  legal  authority  beyond  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor 
of  Manila.  The  McKinley  military  order  of  January  20,  1899,  creating 
and  sending  the  Commission,  proceeds  throughout  on  the  theory  that, 
after  a  treaty  of  cession  has  been  ratified  and  proclaimed  and  war  has 
ceased,  the  government  of  the  archipelago  is  to  be  exclusively  in  the 
President's  hands,  is  to  be  military,  and  that  he  is  to  rule  throughout 
the  islands  as  he  did  in  Manila  when  that  city  was  held  as  a  besieged 
place  under  the  protocol  of  the  previous  August.  The  entire  order  is 
permeated  with  the  idea  that  Congress  will  never  do  for  the  Philippines 
what  the  Paris  treaty  stipulated  it  should  do.  "Imperialism"  exists 
in  every  sentence  of  it,  and  also  throughout  the  previous  order  of  De- 
cember 21st,  which.  Senator  Hoar  declared,  brought  on,  some  six  weeks 
afterward,  in  the  opinion  of  General  Otis,  the  firing  on  our  troops  at 
Manila. 

President  Schurman,  the  head  of  that  Commission,  is  now  the  lead- 
ing "  Boxer "  of  the  imperialist's  compass.  Among  the  eccentricities 
of  this  presidential  campaign  is  the  denunciation  which  Eepublicans 
pour  on  Democrats  who  advocated,  or  voted  for,  the  ratification  of  the 
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treaty  with  Spain,  although  the  treaty  itself  is,  they  declare,  President 
McKinley's  chief  claim  to  political  glory.  Senator  Hoar's  and  Senator 
Stewart's  articles  in  the  October  North  American  Eeview  are  examples. 
Republicans  are  heard  on  every  hand  insisting  that,  had  not  Democrats 
consented  to  ratify,  on  February  G,  1899,  what  President  McKinley  did 
and  compelled  Spain  to  do  at  Paris,  there  would  not  have  been  im- 
perialism or  war.  That  is  not  so.  We  obtained  "  Porto  Eico  and  other 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  "  by 
the  protocol  of  the  previous  August.  There  would  have  been  war,  in- 
asmuch as  it  began  before  the  vote  on  the  treaty.  President  Schurman 
was  appointed  before  any  Democrats  voted  for  the  treaty.  Democrats 
were  deceived  and  misled  into  supporting  it.  No  one  can  believe  tlie 
treaty  would  have  been  ratified  had  the  President  and  Republican  lead- 
ers frankly  declared  that  Congress  was  not  to  be  convened  to  do  as  the 
treaty  required  it  should  be,  that  the  Constitution  was  not  to  control 
Congress  in  its  legislation  for  the  new  possessions,  that  Porto  Rico  and 
ihe  Philippines  were  not  to  be  "  a  part "  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  was  not  to  be  free  trade  between  them  and  the  forty-five  States, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  to  be  regarded  when 
they  bore  on  the  new  acquisitions,  and  that  the  new  islands  were  to 
be  ruled,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the  President,  first  making  laws  as 
a  legislator  and  then  executing  them  as  an  executive  officer  under  some 
pretended  law  of  nations,  or  under  usages  of  war,  or  under  a  general 
theory  of  European  imperialism. 

Those  who  advocated  ]\lcKinley's  re-election  well  know  that  the  Paris 
treaty  could  not  have  been  ratified  had  they  proclaimed  before  ratifica- 
tion the  '■  imperialism  ''  which  they  now  defend.  The  essence  of  that 
imperialism  is  that  the  new  islands  having  been  acquired  by  conquest 
or  treaty,  or  by  both  combined,  and  the  treaty  being  silent  regarding 
future  government,  the  nature  and  limits  of  that  government  are  not 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  discretion  of  Congress  as  soon  as  the  President  shall  decide  to  hand 
the  matter  over  to   Congress. 

How  aljsurd  it  is  for  Republicans  to  now  condemn  Democrats  because 
they  refrained  from  putting  their  country  into  serious  complications 
by  refusing  to  repudiate  McKinley  and  his  work  at  Paris?  Does  any- 
one hear  McKinley-Roosevelt  praise  of  the  Democrats  who,  in  the  Sen- 
i'.te,  uplield  the  treaty  and  rescued  the  administration  from  further 
humiliation?  Democrats  did  not,  by  voting  for  the  treaty,  vote  for 
"^  imperialism,"  which  is  government  of  the  territories  in  disregard  of 
the  Constitution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PERRY  BELMONT. 
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DANGER  IN  McKINLEYISM. 

STRONG  DEMOCRATS  ARE  NEEDED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES —  THERE  ARE  THINGS  OF  MORE  CONSEQUENCE  THAN 
THE  DAILY  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  AND  AMONG 
THEM  IS  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  OUR  IN- 
HERITED SYSTEM  OF  LIBERTIES  PUT  IN  PERIL  BY  McKINLEYISM. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   N.  Y.,  November  1,  1900.) 

The  following  self-explanatory  letter  from  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  to 
Congressman  Scudder  is  a  strong  arraignment  of  "  McKinleyism,"  and 
should  be  read  by  everyone: 

"  Oct.  30,  1900. 
'•'My  Dear  Mr.  Scuddee: 

"  I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak 
at  Mineola  on  November  3d,  important  engagements  connected  with 
the  campaign  elsewhere  preventing.  For  many  reasons,  relating  nut 
only  to  the  present,  but  to  the  past  and  future,  I  am  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  politics  of  the  Congressional  district  which  has  honored 
me  in  so  many  ways.  This  year  I  am  especially  concerned  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  Mr.  Miles.  There  is  a 
danger  that,  in  considering  the  relative  merits  of  Bryan  and  McKinley, 
we  forget  the  admirable  State  and  local  candidates  of  the  Democracy. 

"  In  every  way  within  my  power  I  have  endeavored  to  express  to 
our  Long  Island  friends  my  sincere  conviction  that  in  National  affairs 
'  imperialism,'  which  is  the  Eepublican  claim  that  the  United  States 
is  not  restrained  by  the  Constitution  in  governing  the  Territories,  is 
iiow  the  overshadowing  issue,  and  in  that  opinion  our  candidate  for 
Congress  concurs.  Eecently  certain  Republican  newspapers  professed 
amazement  because  in  declining  to  be  your  candidate  for  Congress  I 
said  that  there  was  no  present  danger  of  Mexican  silver  monometallism 
in  the  United  States,  but  now  those  newspapers  are  inclined  to  take 
the  same  view.  One  of  the  things  they  apparently  dread  most,  should 
the  Democratic  ticket  prevail,  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  shares  in  '  trusts ' 
and  a  temporary  flurry  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

"  There  are  things  in  our  politics  of  more  consequence  than  the  daily 
fluctuations  in  prices  of  stocks,  and  among  them  is  the  preservation  of 
the  civil  rights  in  our  inherited  system  of  liberties  put  in  peril  by  the 
Vol.  VI  — is 
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tendencies  of  McKinleyism.  A  startling  feature  of  imperialism  is  the 
great  growth  of  executive  power  at  Washington,  first,  in  the  refusal  of 
the  President  to  convene  Congress  on  April  11,  1899,  to  proclaim  peace 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  execution  of 
the  Spanish  treaty  when  it  assembled.  What  was  done  in  China  by  the 
Executive  during  the  last  summer  is  another  instance  of  the  drift  of 
McKinleyism.  Anti-imperialism  has  already  accomplished  some  tem- 
porary good  in  regard  to  our  Chinese  policy  during  the  election,  but 
there  is  need  of  Democrats  in  the  next  Congress  like  our  candidate, 
Mr.  Miles,  to  follow  up  the  fight. 

"  I  have  repeatedly  stated  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  the  right 
to  Spain  in  public  law  to  govern  the  islands  recently  acquired  by  us 
should  not  be  doubted,  and  that  she  could  and  did  lawfully  cede  the 
right  to  the  United  States.  In  that  I  differ  with  some  anti-imperialists, 
nor  do  I  think  that  territorial  government  is  self-government,  but  that 
President  McKinley  should  be  condemned  and  his  re-election  resisted 
})ecause,  among  other  things,  he  has  attempted  to  be  a  legislator  in  the 
new  islands,  although  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  constitutional 
right  to  be  a  legislator  in  the  Philippines  than  he  has  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  New  York  Assembly  at  Albany,  and  because  of  his  re- 
fusal as  President  to  be  bound  by  the  Constitution,  although  his  oath 
of  office  requires  him  to  obey  it. 

"  To  resist  the  '  imperialism '  of  the  Republican  party  as  manifested 
in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  Executive  to  usurp  power  in  China  which  belongs  to  the  President 
and  Congress  acting  together,  there  is  need  of  a  strong  Democratic 
membership  in  both  Houses.  If  the  '  imperialism  '  of  to-day  is  not  re- 
strained by  the  voters  and  by  Congress  then  there  should  either  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  imparting  such  imperial  power  to  the 
President  as  he  now  exercises,  but  does  not  lawfully  possess,  or  else 
Congress  and  the  Senate  should  remain  in  constant  session. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  PERRY  BELMONT." 

"  Hon.    TOWNSEND    SCUDDER." 


Mr.  Rowland  Miles,  of  whom  Mr.  Belmont  so  highly  speaks,  is  al- 
most unknown  to  the  people  of  Queens  county,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection  has,  therefore,  been  doubted;  but  his  sterling  integrity,  spot- 
less character  and  well-known  tenacity  in  making  a  contest  have  placed 
him  before  his  fellow-men  as  a  most  suitable  person  to  whom  the  great 
interests  of  this,  the  First  Congressional  District,  may  be  intrusted. 
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Eowland  Miles  was  born  at  Kings  Park,  in  the  town  of  Smithtown, 
Suffolk  county,  on  April  4,  1865.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  the  death  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek 
employment  at  an  age  when  other  boys  were  acquiring  an  education. 
He  labored  in  the  fields  about  his  birthplace,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  clerk  in  a  country  grocery  store.  During  his  spare  time  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  local  justice's  court,  and,  having  become 
infatuated  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  disciple  of  Blackstone,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  N.  S.  Ackerly,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  as  office  boy. 
Xot  until  then  did  he  realize  how  heavily  he  was  handicapped  because 
of  his  lack  of  education,  but  his  indomitable  will  stood  by  him,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  his  de\otion  to  study  won  for  him  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  men  prominent  in  the  mercantile  world.  He 
earned  enough  money  as  shipping  clerk  to  pay  his  way  through  the 
Hackettstown  Collegiate  Institute,  and  by  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
steward  and  janitor  he  defrayed  his  expenses  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown.  He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1889,  and 
in  September,  1891,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  county,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  man  who  assisted  him  in  his  early 
struggles  by  employing  him  as  office  boy. 

In  1890  Mr.  Miles  accepted  the  nomination  for  school  commissioner, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  invariable  adverse  majority,  he  was  defeated 
by  only  thirteen  votes. 
'  In  1899  he  ran  for  district  attorney,  and  although  the  Eepublican 
State  ticket  won  by  over  5,000  majority,  he  was  defeated  by  only  108 
Aotes.  The  village  of  Northport,  which  has  generally  given  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  100,  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  ability  and  recti- 
tude by  giving  him  a  majority  of  230  votes  over  his  opponent,  and 
when  R.  H.  Post  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Member  of  Assembly, 
the  town  of  Huntington  gave  Post  311,  and  Miles,  for  district  attorney, 
264  majority. 

Mr.  Miles  is  at  present  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  North- 
port,  and  the  judgment  and  tact  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge  have  made  themselves  apparent.  Fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  he 
has  inaugurated  improvements  in  the  curriculum  that  are  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  most  advanced  friends  of  education,  and  has  won  a  proud 
reputation  for  the  standing  of  the  Northport  schools. 

Fearless,  honest  and  conscientious,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer 
is  deserving  not  only  of  the  hearty  support  of  his  own  party,  but  will 
receive  earnest  encouragement  from  those  of  the  opposite  political  faith 
who  know  his  worthiness  and  capability. 
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VOTE  POLLED  IN  FIEST  CONGEESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

(Telegram.) 

Babylon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  No.  24  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.: 

Second  district,  39  majority,  McKinley.     Miles,  majority  in  two  dis- 
tiicts.     Twenty-third  district,  11  majority,  Bryan. 

CARLL  S.  DURYEA. 
(Telegram.) 

Babylon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  No.  24  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.: 

Your  district  gives  Bryan  7  majority.     Four  years  ago  Republicuix 
^'''  125.  CARLL  S.  DURYEA. 


Babylon,  L.  I.,  November  7,  1900. 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  No.  24  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City: 

My  Dear  Belmont. —  When  the  result  of  the  two  Babylon  districts 
were  knowTi  we  had  hopes  that  the  general  result  might  show  the  same 
changes  throughout  the  State. 

There  is  but  little  glory  in  being  successful  in  one  or  two  election 
districts,  in  a  great  campaign  like  this  has  been,  but  there  is  much 
gratification  in  the  knowledge  that  if  all  sections  had  been  as  loyal  to 
the  ticket  the  result  would  have  been  a  most  glorious  victory. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  Babylon  can  be  classed  as  a  Demo- 
cratic stronghold,   and  your  district  in  particular. 

I  think  that  Babylon  polls  show  what  the  result  would  be,  in  any 
district,  if  the  full  Democratic  vote  is  brought  to  the  polls.  In  the 
first  district  every  voter,  except  one,  was  brought  out,  and  in  the  second 
district  there  were  but  five  that  could  not  be  reached. 

In  all  my  experience  the  Democrats  have  never  had  to  contend  with 
as  strong  an  opposition,  in  this  village,  as  this  year.  Their  opponents 
had  money,  in  an  apparently  unlimited  amount,  and  it  was  used  with- 
out stint. 

The  vote  has  been  the  laigest  ever  polled  here. 
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The  majorities  in  the  two  districts  are  as  follows: 

Bryan 7 

McKinley 39 

Miles  . .  .' 26 

Storms  6 

Havens 22 

McKinney 12 

Stanchfieid 11 

Odell 30 


Yours  respectfully, 

CARLL  S.  DURYEA. 


COINAGE  AND  LEGAL  TENDER. 

(New  York  Evening  Post,  November  20,  1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir. —  Your  editorial  of  November  8,  entitled  '"'  The  Next  Financial 
Step,"  has  moved  me  to  ask,  by  way  of  suggestion,  why  political  leaders 
and  the  voters  who  follow  them  cannot  now  come  to  an  understanding 
that  hereafter  coinage,  currency  and  banking  be  for  a  time  exempted 
from  partisan  treatment,  as  are  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  the  post-othce, 
and  the  great  mass  of  government  business. 

It  might  be  answered  that  coinage  and  legal  tender  have  always  had 
partisan  treatment,  but  would  not  such  a  reply  be  inaccurate?  It  is 
true  that  banks  and  banking  were  thrown  into  the  partisan  cauldron  by 
features  of  the  law  creating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  by  Jack- 
son's democratic  opposition  to  it.  Did  not,  however,  the  perfecting  of 
the  independent  Treasury  system  in  18-46,  which  dissociated  the  Govern- 
ment from  banking,  and  placed  all  public  money  in  the  custody  of  the 
Treasury,  put  an  end  to  that  phase  of  partisan  controversy? 

There  was  no  partisan  controversy  over  legal  tender  until  1862,  and 
none  as  to  coinage  until  1879.  We  may  confidently  assume  that  in  1836, 
v.-hen  Daniel  Webster  declared  that  there  could  not  be  any  full  legal 
tender  in  this  country  but  gold  and  silver,  no  lawyer  denied  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement.  There  was  no  partisanship  over  the  coinage  legisla- 
tion of  1837,  of  February  21,  1853,  and  even  the  enactment  of  February 
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12.  1873,  commonly  known  as  the  "  crime  of  1873,"  was  put  on  the  stat- 
ute book  by  experts  on  coinage,  the  country  at  large  not  knowing  much 
more  of  that  legislation  than  of  the  scientific  details  of  our  coast  de- 
fenses. 

It  would  be  profitless  now  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  great  rebellion 
could  have  been  suppressed  without  making  400,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment irredeemalde  promissory  notes  full  legal  tender  for  antecedent  pri- 
vate debts,  and  what  a  long,  dreary  light  of  fourteen  years  it  was  from 
the  end  of  the  war  of  secession  until  specie  redemption  of  the  green- 
back. After  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  agitation  had  begun  for 
recoinage  of  the  full  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  of  which  the  coinage  had 
been  stopped  by  the  law  of  February  12,  1873,  creating  the  gold  unit  of 
value,  how  long  and  wearisome,  from  1878  till  now,  has  been  the  silver 
controversy.  When  all  the  Treasury  silver  has  been  coined,  you  say  there 
will  be  put  on  the  country  578,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  silver  dol- 
lars, fifty-three  one-bund redths  of  which  is  pure  fiat  money.  All  that 
silver  should  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold. 

Our  existing  coinage,  currency  and  banking  system  may  not  now  be 
an  ideal  one.  The  Financial  Law  of  last  March  may,  as  you  say,  re- 
o^uire  strengthening  at  certain  points,  in  order  to  execute  the  mandate 
of  the  voters  at  the  recent  election,  but  cannot  that  be  done  in  Congress 
by  consent  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  and  especially  of  Southern 
Democrats? 

Must  not  the  intention  of  the  voters  last  week  be  understood  to  have 
been  that  the  country  should  loyally  abide  by  the  Coinage  Law  of  1873 
—  so  far  at  least  that  no  more  silver  dollars  be  coined  after  the  existing 
Treasury  silver  bullion  has  been  used,  no  more  greenbacks  be  issued,  the 
present  national  Ijanking  system  be  thoroughly  tried,  free  coinage  of  gold 
be  continued,  the  parity  of  all  our  dollars  be  scrupulously  maintained, 
and  in  the  upholding  and  executing  of  that  financial  scheme  there  should 
not  henceforth  be  any  more  partisanship  than  in  managing  our  post- 
cffices?  Matters  of  coinage,  currency,  banking  and  legal  tender  are,  of 
course,  to  be  determined,  first,  by  a  majority  popular  vote,  and  then  by 
a  majority  vote  in  Congress,  but  the  country  has  been  debating  the 
standard  of  value,  legal  tender  and  the  quantitative  theory  of  money 
during  nearly  forty  years.  During  at  least  twenty-two  years  there  has 
been  argued  and  reargued  the  question  of  standards  and  of  unit  of  value, 
whether  single  or  double.  What  more  is  there  to  be  said?  Should  we 
not  consider  the  argument  closed  and  leave  arrangements  of  details  to 
experts? 

There  are,  as  we  all  know,  partisan  politics  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  no  disputes 
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over  coinage  and  legal  tender  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  debts. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  by  common  consent  of  both  the  great  parties  there 
shall  not  be,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  another  such  a  national 
issue  over  the  fabricating  of  dollars  which  are  not  to  be  kept  at  a  parity 
with  tbe  standard  dollar? 

If  our  finances  shall,  like  our  navy,  be  excluded  for  a  time  from  poli- 
tics, will  there  not  be  better  opportunity  for  active  and  useful  debate, 
needful  and  not  discreditable,  over  such  projects? 

PERRY  BELMO^iT. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  November  14. 


LETTER  OF  GEN.  A.  J.  WARNER. 

THE  NEXT  FINANCIAL  STEP. 

(New  York  Evening  Post,  December  13,  1900.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir. —  In  the  Evening  Post  of  November  20,  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  and 
Mr.  I.  W.  Sylvester  propose,  among  other  things,  to  make  silver  dollars 
specifically  redeemable  in  gold,  and  then  to  take  financial  legislation 
out  of  politics.  Both  assume,  if  only  other  forms  of  currency  are  made 
redeemable  in  gold,  that  then  the  money  question  would  be  forever 
Fettled,  and  we  would  have  a  "  fixed  "  standard,  based  on  the  "  intrinsic  " 
value  of  gold.  It  is  to  this  point  that  I  wish  to  say  aword.  In  the  first 
place,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  never  was,  as  a  standard 
purely  of  gold.  To  secure  such  a  standard  money  must  be  limited  to 
gold.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  by  the  gold  standard  is  a  currency  all 
of  which  is  at  par  with  gold. 

Now,  the  writers  named,  and  perhaps  people  generally  in  this  coun- 
try, take  it  for  granted  that  if  all  other  forms  of  currency  are  made  re- 
deemable in  gold,  no  matter  what  the  quantity  may  be,  or  the  proportion 
that  other  forms  of  currency  may  bear  to  gold,  the  promise  to  redeem 
will  insure  the  parity  of  all  with  gold.  But  the  history  of  money  in 
every  country  that  has  tried  this  plan  proves  that  it  is  not  reliable,  and 
probably  no  other  enlightened  country  would  rest  the  regulation  of  its 
currency  upon  this  principle  alone.  One  of  our  earlier  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  laid  down  the  law  that  the  promise  of  redemption,  however 
well  secured,  was  not  such  regulation  of  quantity  as  would  secure  stabil- 
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ity  of  value;  and  the  prineij^le  upon  wliich  the  Peel  Act  of  18-i4:  was 
based,  as  stated  by  Lord  Overstone,  is  that  only  by  due  limitation  of 
quantity  can  other  forms  of  currency  be  kept  at  par  with  gold.  In  other 
words,  to  secure  at  all  times  the  parity  of  other  forms  of  currency  with 
gold  the  proportion  must  be  quantitative;  that  is,  some  proportion  be- 
tween gold  and  other  forms  of  currency,  whether  silver  or  paper,  must 
be  established  and  carefully  maintained  within  specified  limits.  And 
only  as  promise  of  redemption  operates  to  secure  "  due  limitation  "  of 
quantity  does  it  nearly  operate  to  preserve  parity  of  value. 

To  maintain  a  due  proportion  of  gold  to  other  forms  of  currency 
there  must  be  a  common  principle  of  regulation.  Whether  the  British 
principle  is  best  or  not,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  But  let 
paper  be  issued  Avith  no  principle  of  regulation  but  the  profit  to  be  made 
by  the  issuers,  and  we  will  see  how  long  the  gold  standard  will  be  main- 
tained in  this  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  silver  coins 
at  par  with  gold  is  to  sufficiently  limit  the  quantity.  The  law  of  limita- 
tion might  be  stated,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  here.  The  silver  coins 
of  France  are  never  at  a  discount  in  France,  although  they  are  not  re- 
deemable in  gold.  Bank  of  England  notes,  being  legal  tender,  so  long 
as  their  issue  is  governed  by  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1844, 
can  never  fall  below  the  par  of  gold. 

A  word  more;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gold  standard  itself 
is  affected,  not  only  by  a  large  increase  in  the  i)roduction  of  gold,  but  by 
an  increase  in  other  forms  of  currency  also.  In  fact,  the  gold  dollar 
of  to-day  is  but  an  85-cent  dollar,  as  compared  with  the  same  dollar 
three  years  ago.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  gain  if  currency  legisla- 
tion could  be  founded  always  upon  scientific  principles,  and  taken  out 
of  polities,  but  the  regulation  of  the  currency  of  a  great  people  can  never 
safely  be  left  to  private  interests, 

A.  J.  WARNER. 

New  York,  November  30. 
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EESIGNATION  FROM  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  BOARD. 

(New  York  Times,  November  22,  1900.) 

Perry  Belmont  yesterday  resigned  from  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Democratic  Club.  His  reason,  stated  in  a  letter  to  President  Keller, 
was  that  without  authority  "  Perry  Belmont  "  had  been  inscribed  on  a 
ribbon  attached  to  a  basket  of  flowers  sent  to  Richard  Croker  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  The  real  reason,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Belmont's  friends, 
is  that  he  intends  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.  The  following  is  Mr.  Belmont's 
letter  of  resignation : 

New  York,  November  21,  1900. 
The  Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  President  of  the  Democratic  Club: 

Dear  Sir. —  On  my  return  to  the  city  I  find  that  during  my  absence 
and  without  authority  from  me  my  name  was  inscribed  upon  a  banner 
or  ribbon  attached  to  a  basket  of  flowers  sent  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Democratic  Club  to  Mr.  Richard  Croker  on  his  departure 
for  Europe.  In  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  place  my  name  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  without  my  consent, 
and  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Democratic  Club. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

President  Keller  would  say  nothing  about  the  matter  last  evening. 
Perry  Belmont  has  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Club  since 
1872,  and  has  been  on  the  board  of  governors  for  ten  years. 
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MAY  LEAD  FIGHT  TO  GET  RID  OF  CEOKER. 

IMPORTANT  CONFERENCES  HELD  BY  PROMINENT  DEMOCRATS. 

(  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,   November  23,   1900.) 

Eagle  Bureau,  608  Fourteenth  Street, 
Washixgtox,  November  23. 

Since  the  arrival  of  ex-Congressman  Perry  Belmont  in  this  city  there 
have  been  a  number  of  informal  but  important  conferences  between 
him  and  several  men  prominent  in  the  national  councils  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Although  still  declining  to  speak  for  publication  in  regard  to  his  re- 
cent resignation  as  one  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Democratic 
Club  of  Xew  York  city,  Mr.  Belmont's  views  and  position  are  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  here  in  Democratic  circles.  One  of  his 
friends  wlio  was  present  at  the  conferences  above  referred  to,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  Eagle  correspondent  to-day  regarding  the  former's  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  Club,  said: 

"  Mr.  Belmont  has  many  strong  friends  in  Tammany  Hall,  as  "well  as 
in  the  regular  Democratic  organization  in  Brooklyn.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Croker's  immediate  followers  have  stated  through  various  channels 
that  they  are  not  surprised  at  his  action,  his  political  relations  with 
Croker  having  been  strained  for  some  time,  proves  that  the  use  of  the 
name  was  a  premeditated  and  inexcusable  act  on  their  part. 

"  In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  Belmont's  protest  against  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  his  name,  they  are  endeavoring  to  attribute  it  to  per- 
sonal reasons  and  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  he  feels  irritated  at 
the  election  to  Congress  of  his  brother  and  on  personal  grounds  gen- 
erally. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Belmont  has 
no  personal  differences  with  Croker  about  anything.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  tiie  Democratic  Club  for  over  twenty  years  and  a  governor 
for  ten  years,  when  Croker  came  to  live  in  it  and  make  his  headquarters 
there.  When  it  came  to  be  known  as  Croker's  club,  Mr.  Belmont  and 
his  friends  were  even  then  inclined  to  consider  the  question  of  his  with- 
drawal from  active  management.  But  Croker's  apparent  adherence 
to  the  traditional  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  particular,  and  his  still  powerful  influence  in  that  direction  in- 
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duced  Mr.  Belmont,  upon  urgent  solicitation,  to  become  president  of 
lhe  club. 

"  Bryan  refused  to  come  to  the  dinner  given  by  the  Democratic  Club, 
at  which  Judge  Van  Wyck  spoke,  basing  his  refusal  on  the  ground  of 
Belmont's  opposition  to  him  in  1896,  and  adding  that  he  would  come 
in  case  Belmont  changed  his  views,  which,  of  course,  the  latter  declined 
to  do.  From  that  time  on,  till  the  present  day,  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Croker  became  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  first  step  was  to  get  Mr.  Belmont  out  of  the  presidency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club,  and  tliat  was  done  by  assuming  that  there  was  a  rule  which 
in  fact  did  not  exist,  that  required  the  presidency  to  be  changed  every 
year.  In  this  way  John  W.  Keller  became  president.  Mr.  Belmont 
declared  to  his  friends  his  intention  to  resign  at  that  time,  but  was  in- 
duced by  them  to  remain  in  view  of  the  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  they  considered  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  shown 
as  little  party  difference  as  possible. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  Kansas  City  Mr.  Belmont  opposed  the 
selection  of  Judge  Van  "Wyck,  and  advocated  the  selection  of  ex-Governor 
Hill  to  Xew  York's  place  on  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  that  he 
co-operated  with  him  in  every  way  against  the  Croker-Murphy  combina- 
tion. At  the  State  convention  which  nominated  Stanchfield,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont voted  for  Stanchfield,  as  Coler  did  not  have  the  support  of  his  own 
delegation,  although  his  affiliation  would  otherwise  have  been  with  Mr. 
Coler's  friends." 

It  was  gathered  from  j\Ir.  Belmont's  friends  here  by  the  Eagle  cor- 
respondent that  his  recent  action  has  more  to  do  with  the  future  than 
the  past,  the  time  having  come,  in  his  and  their  opinion,  to  free  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  crushing  weight  of  Croker's  predominating 
influence.  In  their  judgment,  if  his  unrestrained  influence  should  con- 
trol the  Democracy  in  the  contest  for  the  mayoralty,  Greater  New  York 
will  become  as  Eepublican  as  is  the  State  of  New  York  to-day,  and 
should  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  come  under  the 
control  of  Croker,  then  Greater  New  York  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Eepublican  jiarty. 

Mr.  Belmont's  friends  among  the  national  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
])arty  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  now  under  way. 
They  think  that  Judge  Van  Wyck  could  have  been  elected  in  1898  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Croker,  and  also  that  it  is  more  on  his  account  than 
any  other  cause  that  the  party  has  suffered  the  recent  overwhelming 
defeat. 
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EXISTING  CUERENCY  CONDITIONS. 

(Wiishiuglon   Post,   December  3,   1900.) 

Editor  Post. —  Severe  as  have  been  our  party  contests  over  coinage, 
currency  and  banking  during  the  last  forty  years,  they  have  not  been 
more  severe  than  those  from  1832,  when  Jackson  vetoed  a  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  down  through  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration to  the  law  of  August  6,  1848,  "  for  the  collection,  safe-keep- 
ing, transfer  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues."  Before  that 
date  party  debates  had  been  violent  over  banks  and  banking,  but  after 
the  Polk  campaign,  the  re-enacted  Treasury  system,  which  prohibited 
payment  and  disbursement  by  the  Treasury  of  anything  other  than  silver 
and  gold  coins  and  forbade  any  Government  officer  to  in  any  way  use  a 
bank  in  government  business  to  discount  notes  or  to  sell  exchange,  was, 
during  fourteen  years,  and  till  the  war  of  secession,  accepted  by  every- 
body, including  Whigs  and  Democrats. 

Jackson's  second  election  made  an  "  obsolete  idea  "  of  "  the  bank," 
even,  although  his  competitor,  Mr.  Clay,  had  over  42^  per  cent,  of  the 
popular  vote.  What  has  McKinley's  second  election  made  obsolete? 
Some  will  reply  that  it  is  the  financial  ideas  of  the  Populist  party,  of  the 
Silver  ])arty,  and  as  many  of  the  economic  and  socialistic  ideas  of  the 
Democratic  party  as  conformed  thereto.  Others  will  say  that  the  parity 
of  all  our  dollars  Avith  the  gold  dollar  has  been  demanded,  not  merely 
for  itself,  but  as  a  symbol  of  justice,  economic  order  and  financial  sta- 
bility. Possibly  others  will  insist  that  certain  individuals  have  been 
made  obsolete;  but  have  not  a  majority  of  the  16,000,000  of  voters  de- 
cided anything  more  than  a  preference  for  McKinley  over  Bryan? 
Some  may  insist  that  the  finality  of  the  financial  law  of  last  March  has 
been  established.  Certain  leading  Republicans,  during  the  campaign, 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  that  legislation.  Putting  the  inquiry  in  an- 
other form:  Has  not  the  decision  of  the  Gth  of  November  on  the 
coinage,  currency,  and  banking  issues  been  such  that  those  who  have 
been  placed  in  absolute  control  of  legislative  power  at  Washington 
should  be  permitted,  unimpeded  by  factious  opposition,  to  execute  that 
decision  according  to  the  calm  reason  of  financial  experts?  The  ques- 
tion might  be  met  by  another:  Are  those  who  argued  for  the  losing 
side  to  be  expected  to  surrender  the  points  made  in  their  briefs?  Presi- 
dent lyrcKinlcy  abandoned,  on  the  demand  of  his  party  four  years  ago, 
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the  silver  convictions  upon  which  he  had  acted  during  fourteen  years 
in  Congress. 

In  order  to  accept  as  final  the  decision  of  the  recent  electoral  and 
congressional  contests  regarding  coinage  and  currency,  how  much  will 
have  to  be  surrendered  by  the  respective  advocates  of  rival  theories? 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

If  numbers  are  considered,  the  greatest  concession  will  be  required 
of  those  who  have,  since  1878,  labored  for  international  free  bimetallic 
coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio. 

Those  who  put  on  our  statute  book  the  law  of  February  12,  1873,  de- 
scribed by  some  as  "  the  crime,"  have  not  realized  their  ideal,  which 
excluded  full  legal-tender  silver  dollars.  The  Allison-Sherman  plans 
of  1878  and  1880  will,  in  the  end,  put  on  the  country  578,000,000  of 
full  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  not  to  be  redeemed,  under  the  law  of 
their  creation,  in  any  other  dollars.  It  should  be  recalled  that  by  the 
legislation  of  1873,  to  revise  and  amend  our  mint  laws,  the  only  silver 
coins  tolerated  in  permanency  were  subsidiary  tokens,  maniifactured 
solely  on  Treasury  account,  at  the  ratio  of  14:  95-00  to  1,  and  legal  ten- 
der at  their  nominal  value  for  only  $5  or  less. 

Why  such  a  violent  reaction  against  the  Gold  Standard  Law  of  1873 
came  five  years  afterwards,  historians  have  yet  to  explain.  A  leader  of 
that  reaction,  Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  is  dead.  His  biographer  has  set 
forth  one  theorv,  but  the  publication  of  many  biographies,  diaries,  let- 
ters and  conversations  must  take  place  before  the  hidden  causes  will 
be  revealed  which  put  on  the  statute  book  the  coinage,  cun-ency  and 
banking  legislation  of  tbe  last  thirty-nine  years  and  fixed  the  party  re- 
lations of  individuals  thereto.  Why  has  public  opinion  thereon  been 
divided  l)y  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude? 

Ex-Secretary  ]\IcCulloch's  recently-pul^lished  volume  contributed 
something  to  the  history  of  the  relation  of  Secretary  Chase  to  the  full 
legal-tender  greenback  and  to  the  existing  national  banking  system. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  resisted  l)oth  at  the 
outset.  Afterwards  a  few  Democrats  insisted  that  the  irredeemable 
greenbacks  were  good  enough  for  holders  of  government  bonds,  and 
later  on  the  issue  of  specie  payments,  as  well  as  silver  coinage,  took  a 
decidedly  sectional  position. 

History  accessible  to  the  public  to-day  shows  that  the  Eepublican  party 
has  originated  and  consummated,  by  legislation,  the  currency  calam- 
ities the  country  has  suffered  since  1861.  It  put  on  the  statute  book 
and  forced  through  the  Supreme  Court  laws  spoliating  creditors  by  legal- 
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tender  contrivances,  at  the  same  time  disturbing  the  foundations   of 
savings. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

The  second  section  of  the  Bland-Allison  Compromise  Law  of  1878,  in 
order  to  head  off  a  return  to  free  bimetallic  coinage  at  16  to  1  by  the 
United  States  alone,  devised  international  conferences  to  establish  "  in- 
ternationally the  use  of  bimetallic  money."  The  latest  effort  by  Presi- 
dent ]\tcl\inley  in  that  direction,  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  recently  illustrated  by  copies  of  a  letter  of  December  17,  1896,  from 
a  comndttee  of  the  Senate  caucus,  signed  by  Senators  Hoar,  Chandler, 
Gear  and  Carter.  That  letter  was  taken  by  Senator  Wolcott,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  Mr.  McKinley,  in  Canton,  and  in  his  letter  of 
reply,  dated  December  28,  the  President  said:  "I  am  anxious  to  bring 
about  an  international  agreement  and  carry  out,  if  possible,  the  pledge 
of  our  platform  in  that  behalf." 

Of  the  Presidents  subsequent  to  1878,  Hayes,  who  vetoed  the  Bland- 
Allison  bill,  did  the  most  for  international  conferences.  He  called  those 
of  1878  and  1881.  A  Democratic  Congress  had  authorized  that  of  1891, 
and  a  Republican  Congress  urged  the  next  one  of  1892.  The  conference 
of  1897  was  condemned  in  Congress  by  Populists,  Silver  Republicans 
and  Silver  Democrats,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  and  also  deroga- 
tory to  our  national  dignity.  Cleveland's  annual  message  to  Congress 
disclosed  scant  confidence  in  European  assent  to  international  bimetal- 
lism. The  advocates  of  bimetallism  by  the  international  conference  will 
be  obliged  to  abandon  a  great  deal  in  order  to  accept  existing  conditions. 

When  the  failure  of  international  free  bimetallic  coinage  seemed  to 
be  in  sight,  the  Bryan  Democratic  National  Convention  (1896)  refused 
to  "  wait  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation,"  and  the  refusal 
was  repeated  last  July  at  Kansas  City.  Each  of  the  Allison-Sherman 
silver  dollars  had  been,  from  its  inception,  of  less  bullion  worth  than 
a  gold  dollar,  but  has  been  kept  on  a  parity  by  force  of  law  alone.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign  its  commercial  gold  value  was  only  forty-six  and 
one-half  cents,  but  those  charged  with  the  vindication  of  the  Kansas  City 
platform  left  Republican  newspapers  and  speakers  unhindered  in  their 
contention  that  the  only  silver  dollar  of  less  bullion  worth  than  our  gold 
dollar  would  be  the  one  to  come  under  free  silver  coinage.  And,  stranger 
yet,  there  was  no  authoritative  statement  declaring  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  free  silver  coinage,  undertaken  by  the  United  States  alone, 
was  intended  to  lead  to  free  bimetallic  coinage  by  the  international  route, 
or  merely  to  Mexican  silver  monometallism.  The  possibility  that  an 
American  edict,  opening  American  mints  to  everybody's  silver  and  gold 
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at  16  to  1,  could  have  such  potency  as  to  control  the  commercial  parity 
of  the  two  metals  even  within  American  jurisdiction,  to  say  nothing  of 
foreign  jurisdictions,  against  tlie  unwritten  laws  of  trade  and  the  written 
law  of  other  Governments,  was  not  explained.  The  voters,  after  what 
happened  at  Kansas  City,  naturally  deemed  it  impossible. 

ALLISON-SHERMAN   SILVER  DOLLARS. 

Probably  no  one  now  wishes  to  renew  the  experience  of  Treasury  silver 
purciiase  and  coinage  of  silver  dollars  which  has  already  inflicted,  or  will 
in  the  end  inflict,  on  the  country  578,000,000  of  them.  That  was  not 
bimetallism.  -Each  President,  excepting  Harrison,  since  the  plan  was 
devised,  has  condemned  it.  Hayes  vetoed  it.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion was  zealous  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  a  Democratic  Congress 
put  an  end  to  it.  When  the  experiment  began,  the  gold  price  of  silver 
was  $1.15  an  ounce;  now  it  is  about  sixty  cents.  Senator  Allison  can 
say  whether  or  not  he  believed,  in  1878,  that  silver  would  rise  again  to 
the  par  at  16  to  1  of  $1.29  an  ounce,  and  if  he  did  not  then,  why  were 
not  his  dollars  made  redeemable  in  gold  dollars,  as  are  now  greenback 
dollars?  The  Republican  party  has  never,  not  even  in  Mr.  Overstreet's 
Republican  Caucus  bill,  attempted  to  provide  a  special  gold  fund  for  the 
redemption  or  exchange  of  these  silver  dollars.  The  financial  law  of 
last  March  ignored  them. 

The  silver  dollars  are  really  silver  greenbacks,  containing  about  forty- 
seven  cents'  worth  of  silver,  as  much  in  need  of  redemption  in  standard 
dollars  as  are  greenbacks  or  bank  note  dollars,  all  of  mere  paper.  If  a 
Treasury  reserve  of  $150,000,000  in  gold  is  needed  to  redeem  the  paper 
greenbacks,  twice  as  much  may  be  required  to  redeem,  in  like  manner, 
the  silver  greenbacks.  Perhaps  all  the  gold  in  the  country  would  not 
pay  the  present  combined  gi-eenback  and  silver-greenback  debt,  exclud- 
ing the  bank  note  debt.  The  greenbacks  and  bank  notes,  when  paid, 
can  be  destroyed,  but  not  the  silver  dollars.  Selling  suddenly  the  47 
per  cent,  of  silver  therein  would  crush  the  silver  market.  Those 
Allison-Sherman  silver  dollars  were  never  Democratic  dollars  any  more 
than  were  United  States  bank  note  dollars.  They  were,  in  their  origin, 
denounced  as  "  a  cowardly  makeshift."  For  each  one  issued,  the  Gov- 
ernment received  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of  something.  So  long  as  the 
government  creditor  is  not  compelled  to  receive  them,  or  so  long  as  the 
Treasury  will,  on  demand,  give  gold  dollars  for  them,  no  injustice  has 
been  done,  but,  according  to  party  nomenclature  of  ante-bellum  days, 
it  is  undemocratic  to  have  full  legal-tender  Government  money  requiring 
redemption.  Thus  it  is  that  the  country  cannot  pay,  destroy  and  be 
rid  of  the  silver  dollars.     They  are  to  remain.     Their  treatment  should 
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be  turned  over  to  competent  nonpartisan  monetary  experts.  It  will 
avail  nothing  for  the  East  to  longer  quarrel  over  them  with  the  West, 
or  the  Southeastern  States  with  the  other  States.  If  they  are  out  of  the 
way  of  ])ul)lic  discussion,  as  greenbacks  are,  the  silver  question  can 
rest,  and  there  can  be  a  revival  of  the  American  democracy  on  lines 
socialistic  or  agrarian.  American  democracy  is  not  European  de- 
mocracy. 

When  such  a  reanimation  and  revivification  takes  lAace  there  need 
not  be  a  fear  lest  there  be  no  issues.  Before  the  new  administration 
has  been  long  in  existence  there  will  be  plenty  of  very  important  issues 
for  a  Democratic  opposition.  Southern  men  who  are  to  be  in  the  next 
Congress  have  shown  in  the  present  Congress,  when  debating  imperial- 
ism, that  they  will  be  quite  competent  to  deal  with  such  issues.  If,  for 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  declare  that  Republican  policy  and 
conduct  in  our  new  islands  —  the  policy  of  executive  legislation,  the 
conduct  of  the  Taft  Commission  in  legislating  on  currency  in  Manila 
and  levying  an  export  tax  on  Mexican  silver  coins  —  have  been  and  will 
be  unconstitutional,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  the  party  in  power? 
A  very  serious  issue  over  China,  our  allies  there,  the  exchange  of  Eng- 
land for  Russia,  may  be  in  sight  at  any  moment. 

GREENBACKS. 

"  The  battle-born  and  blood-stained  grecnl)ack,"  as  General  Logan  de- 
scribed it,  has  many  friends,  but  why  the  South  should  especially  cling 
to  it  is  not  apparent.  Xot  a  President  since  1878  has  defended  it. 
Hayes  condemned  it  in  a  message  to  Congress  even  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  upheld  its  constitutionality.  Peter  Cooper,  in  1876,  Weaver, 
in  1880,  and  Ben  Butler,  in  188-4  did,  however,  endeavor  to  ride  on  it 
,  to  the  Presidency.  Cleveland  urged  Congress  to  pay  and  destroy  it. 
AVhat  McKinley  would  do  with  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  reading  his 
annual  messages.  There  are  now  some  346,600,000  of  greenbacks  in 
existence.  The  recent  financial  law,  unwilling  to  destroy  them,  has 
endeavored  to  make  them  harmless  by  Treasury  imjirisonment  after  re- 
demption. The  issue  of  new  ones  has,  however,  been  stopped.  There 
are  a  few  gold  men  and  many  Populists  who  prefer  greenbacks  to  na- 
tional bank  notes  as  permanent  credit  paper  currency.  They  will  sur- 
render a  good  deal  if  they  consent  to  abide  by  existing  conditions  and 
forbear  from  further  agitation  against  bank  notes. 

Many  are  persuaded  that  legal  tender  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  of  our  currency  afflictions  and  desire  that  hereafter  the  gold 
.standard  dollar  shall  be  the  only  full  legal  tender.  As  it  is  now  the 
greenback  dollar  and  the  silver  dollar  are  full  legal  tender,  and  even 
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national  bank  notes  are  receivable  in  payment  for  Federal  debts,  taxes, 
excises,  public  lands,  salaries,  and,  indeed,  for  everything  due  to  the 
United  States  except  customs  taxes.  All  that  was  the  work  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Paper  currency  for  pocket  use  our  people  insist  upon.  Coined  money 
is  unpopular  for  such  purposes.  Gold  certificates,  silver  certificates 
and  bank  notes  are  perfectly  acceptable  in  that  way.  Bank  checks  are 
ii' dependent  of  either.  Why  not  agree  to  be  content,  subject  to  neces- 
sary modifications  by  experts,  with  the  existing  currency  situation,  es- 
pecially as  long  as  gold  promises  to  be  so  abundant?  Before  long  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  rendered  on  the  real  para- 
mount issue  whether  or  not  the  United  States  in  the  government  of 
our  new  islands  must  obey  the  Constitution.  When  that  judgment  shall 
have  been  entered,  and  coinage,  currency  and  banking  shall  for  the 
present  have  been  eliminated  from  partisan  politics,  the  pathway  of 
prosperity  and  world-wide  material  power  for  our  country  should  be 
assured. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

New  Yokk,  December  1. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  6,  1900. 

Hon.  Peery  Belmont,  No.  24  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  Nezv  York 
City: 

My  Dear  Sir.— Before  I  left  New  York,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  read  very  carefully  and  with  great  interest  your 
letter  as  there  printed. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  large  production  of  gold  removes  the  silver 
question  from  the  arena  of  politics,  except  as  it  may  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  exchanges  between  silver-using  and  gold-using  nations. 
I  can  see  no  way  by  which  unity  in  the  exchanges  between  gold-using 
and  silver-using  nations  can  be  restored  except  by  the  use  of  silver  at 
a  ratio  to  be  internationally  agreed  upon.  If  this  question  arises,  it 
will,  of  course,  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  currency  of  India  and 
China  and  the  exchanges  between  those  countries  and  western  nations. 

I  fear  to  make  silver  dollars  redeemable  in  gold  would  be  to  make 
two  endless  chains,  instead  of  one,  as  now,  and  would  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  our  financial  system;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  the  silver  dolh^r  redeemable  in  gold  in  order  to  insure  at  all  times 
a  parity  with  gold,  provided  the  volume  of  silver  be  limited  to  the 
amount  now  coined,  and,  provided,  further,  that  too  large  a  volume  of 
paper  be  not  issued.  Lord  Overstone,  in  the  discussion  that  preceded 
the  British  Act  of  1844,  laid  down  the  law  that  only  by  due  limitation 
Vol.  Aa  — 19 
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of  quantity  could  other  forms  of  currency  be  kept  at  par  with  gold. 
Upon  this  principle  all  British  legislation  relating  to  the  currency  since 
1844  has  been  based,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  currency  legislation 
of  continental  Europe  has  been  based  on  the  same  principle.  Lord 
Overstone  further  supplemented  the  rule  he  laid  down  with  the  state- 
ment first  made  by  one  of  our  secretaries,  that  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion, no  matter  how  well  secured  the  ultimate  payment  might  be,  was 
not  such  regulation  of  quantity  as  would  at  all  times  secure  the  parity 
of  paper  with  coin.  The  danger,  therefore,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  in  our 
present  volume  of  silver,  but  in  the  paper  that  ma}'^  be  issued  on  top 
of  it.  If  at  any  time  a  volume  of  paper  should  be  issued  so  large  that, 
with  the  silver  now  coined,  the  two  together  would  make  a  larger  vol- 
ume than  would  be  our  distributive  share  of  the  world's  money,  nothing 
would  keep  such  a  volume  at  par  with  gold.  I  think,  therefore,  what 
is  wanted  now  to  insure  stability  and  to  secure  the  parity  of  all  other 
forms  of  currency  with  gold,  is  a  proper  limitation  in  the  volume  of 
paper  that  is  issued.  I  never  fully  concurred  in  the  currency  policy 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  believe  a  central  source  of  issue  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  proper  regulation  in  a  paper  currency.  Just  how  the  central 
power  is  to  regulate  the  issue  of  currency  is  a  matter  that  Avould  require 
very  careful  consideration.  1  agree  with  you,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  currency  legislation  could  be  taken  out  of  politics  and 
put  on  a  truly  scientific  foundation,  and  I  further  agree  that  the  money 
question  is  not  likely  to  assume  very  great  prominence  in  the  politics 
of  the  country  in  the  immediate  future. 

(Signed.)        A.  J.  WARNER. 


REMOVING  CURRENCY  DISCUSSIONS  FROM  POLITICS. 

(Rochester  Herald,  December  6,  1900. ) 

Former  Minister  to  Spain  Perry  Belmont,  in  a  communication  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Herald,  presented  a  comprehensive  anah^sis  of  the 
incongruities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  gold  dollars  coined  on  a  gold  standard  basis,  its  silver  dollars 
coined  and  valued  on  one  basis  and  circulating  at  another,  its  green- 
backs now  redeemable  at  face  in  gold  or  silver,  but  immediately  im- 
prisoned upon  redem])tion,  its  fractional  metal  currency  and  its  na- 
tional bank  notes.  Mr.  Belmont  called  attention  to  the  evident  dissatis- 
faction which  everywhere  prevails  with  such  a  currency,  but  which, 
because  it  is  to  be  found  among  men  of  all  kinds  of  financial  notions,. 
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furnishes  no  common  ground  upon  which  the  currency  may  he  re- 
formed to  the  approval  of  alh 

The  advocates  of  a  single  gokl  standard  woukl  he  pleased  to  he  rid 
of  the  silver  dollars  coined  under  the  Allison-Sherman  legislation  and 
now  occupying  the  anomalous  position  of  "  standard  dollars,''  which 
have  degenerated  into  mere  tokens  of  another  standard  of  value. 

The  bimetallists  —  including  the  so-called  free  silver  men  and  the 
sincere  advocates  of  an  international  agreement  upon  a  double  standard 
of  coinage  —  insist  upon  the  presence  of  silver  in  the  currency  as  an 
independent  measure  of  value,  although  they  are  far  from  being  united 
upon  any  plan  to  achieve  their  purpose  and  almost  as  far  from  harmony 
upon  the  standard  to  be  set  for  future  coinage  of  silver. 

The  greenback  is  a  bugbear  to  many,  and  the  enemies  of  this  relic  of 
war  times  include  many  of  the  supporters  of  a  single  gold  standard 
and  not  a  few  of  the  bimetallists.  Some  of  the  gold  men,  however, 
regard  them  as  less  objectionable  than  the  national  bank  notes  and 
nearly  all  of  the  extreme  free  coinage  men  fear  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  greenback  w^ould  contract  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  the 
further  enhancement  of  the  gold  dollars  —  a  purpose,  from  their  stand- 
point, to  be  devoutly  opposed. 

Mr.  Belmont  urges  that,  amid  this  Babel  of  tongues,  discussion  of 
financial  and,  more  especially,  of  currency  matters  be  taken  out  of  the 
field  of  partisan  controversy  and  handed  over  to  nonpartisan  financial 
experts,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  harmony  out  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  our  several  currency  systems,  unhampered  by  the  efforts 
of  politicians  to  employ  some  phase  of  the  currency  question  as  a  means 
of  getting  themselves  into  office.  No  doubt  the  experiences  of  the  two 
last  Presidential  contests  have  left  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  great  parties  in  an  attitude  of  mind  quite  favorable 
to  the  permanent  elimination  of  currency  discussions  from  politics. 
The  Democratic  party  realizes  —  or  ought  to  realize  —  that  the  shadov/ 
of  free  silver  obscured  its  position  on  what  it  asserted  to  be  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  late  campaign,  repelling  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voters  who  abhorred  the  course  of  the  present  administration  in  erect- 
ing subject  colonies  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  Repub- 
lican party  must  soon  understand  that  when  there  is  no  agitation  in 
favor  of  free  silver  there  is  small  chance  for  partisan  success  through 
agitation  against  it.  By  common  consent  of  both  parties,  therefore, 
the  silver  issue,  which  has  been  the  most  nearly  omnipresent  of  all  the 
so-called  currency  discussions,  will  tend  to  disappear  from  national 
politics.  The  occasion  is,  accordingly,  favorable  for  the  appearance  of 
the  financial  experts  to  whom  j\rr.  Belmont  would  refer  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  currency  reorganization. 
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CURRENCY  DISCUSSIONS  UNTIMELY  AND   FUTILE. 


(Rochester  HeraUi,  December  13.  1000.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald. —  I  am  gratified  Ly  your  treatment  on 
the  6th  instant  of  my  suggestions  regarding  the  feasibility,  since  the 
result  of  the  recent  Presidential  campaign,  of  removing  coinage,  cur- 
rency and  banking  from  the  arena  of  partisan  strife,  and  no  longer  look- 
ing upon  them  as  at  the  heart  of  our  politics.  The  underlying  reason 
for  my  suggestion  w^as  that  the  country  had,  in  two  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, declared  for  the  "  gold  standard  "  as  that  term  is  commonly  un- 
derstood. If  I  was  wrong  in  that  premise,  then  the  suggestion  was 
impracticable.  I  do  not  think  the  premise  was  unwarranted.  Al- 
though in  1891)  many  of  the  Republican  leaders  were  reported  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  use  the  word  "  gold  "  in  their  national 
platform,  in  the  recent  campaign  the  voters  insisted,  no  matter  what 
was  urged  regarding  the  paramountcy  of  other  issues,  that  they  would 
discuss  and  would  decide  the  gold  issue  as  of  primary  importance. 

I  believe  that,  for  the  complete  success  of  democratic  institutions, 
two,  and  only  two,  strong  and  alert  political  parties  are  a  necessity  — 
one  in  power  and  one  in  active  opposition.  Several  factions,  or  groups, 
of  nations  are  deleterious  to  good  government,  as  is  every  scheme  of 
biparty  power,  because  giving  opportunity  for  unwise,  incompetent  or 
venal  men  to  escape  just  responsibility. 

Four  years  ago  I  was,  nevertheless,  constrained  to  break  away  from 
my  party  on  the  coinage  and  currency  question,  but  this  year  I,  for  two 
reasons,  acquiesced  on  the  same  platform  —  one  because  I  did  not  think 
after  the  voting  in  1896,  the  gold  standard  imperiled,  and  the  other 
that  (because  of  the  first  reason)  the  issue  of  imperialism,  or  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  govern  the  new  islands  in  defiance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  paramount. 

There  has  been  since  the  6th  of  last  month  much  ridicule  of  the 
Democracy  because  its  leaders  at  Kansas  City  did  not  perceive  that  free 
silver  was  an  "  obsolete  idea  "  and  a  spent  issue.  I  am  certain,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  that  convention  were  then  convinced  of  that  fact 
and  would  have  dropped  the  silver  issue  had  it  not  been  for  the  conduct 
of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  under  the  lead  of  Croker, 
who,  in  that  matter,  misrepresented  the  rank  and  file  of  the  New  York 
Democracy.     I  believe  that  had  he  permitted  a  minority  report  to  be 
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made   by   the   committee   on   resolutions,    the    convention    would   have 
upheld  it. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  recent  sug- 
gestion to  favor  "  a  nonpartisan,  or  bipartisan  commission  of  experts," 
but  rather  to  intimate  the  desirability  of  an  abstinence  at  Washington 
of  party  treatment  of  coinage,  currency  and  banking  at  least  so  long  as 
gold  is  so  abundant,  and  that  the  leaders  should,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  com- 
promise, endeavor  to  concur  in  future  legislation  suggested  by  mone- 
tary experts  in  the  Treasury  and  elsewhere,  if  any  legislation  shall  be 
found  to  be  needed  to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  after  a  reasonable 
trial  of  present  conditions. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

Nevt  York,  December    12,  1900. 


ANTI-BRYAN  CELEBRATION  OF  JACKSON'S  DAY  IN  OHIO. 

EX-SENATOR  HILL  EXPECTED  TO  SPEAK  — GEN.  WARNER,  EX-SILVER 
LEADER,  SCORES  BRYAN. 

(New  York  World.  December  10,  1900.) 

Columbus,  Dec.  9. —  Democrats  favoring  the  reorganization  of  the 
party  here  on  anti-Bryan  lines  will  celebrate  Jackson's  Day,  January  8, 
with  a  banquet.  John  R.  McLean  is  a  moving  spirit  in  the  matter. 
David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Beckham,  of  Kentucky,  are 
expected  to  speak.  General  A.  J.  Warner,  an  original  silver  leader,  will 
perform  burial  rites  for  the  silver  question  in  a  speech.     He  said  to-day: 

"  There  is  no  longer  a  money  issue  in  either  political  party.  The 
great  additions  to  our  gold  —  wholly  unexpected  —  had  given  us  a  vol- 
ume of  redemption  money  greater  than  free  silver  coinage  at  16  to  1 
ever  proposed.  We  do  not  care  whether  our  money  is  white  or  yellow. 
I  pleaded  with  Bryan  at  Kansas  City  to  recognize  this  fact,  but  he 
thought  he  was  wiser  than  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  party. 

"Lack  of  confidence  in  Bryan  rather  than  confidence  in  McKinley 
elected  the  latter.  If  Bryan  had  been  elected  Democracy  would  have 
been  swept  out  of  power  in  four  years.  In  1904  we  will  be  put  in  the 
White  House  for  eight  years." 
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PROPOSED  PHILIPPINE  DUTIES. 

SUPREME  COURT  WILL  UPSET  COIMMISSION'S  WORK. 

(New  York  Times,  December  11.  1000.) 

Ex-Coiigrcssman  Perry  Belmont  said  yesterday  that  lie  regarded  the 
news  from  Jlanihi  that  the  Taft  Commission  was  about  to  Lay  duties  on 
exports  and  imports  as  a  serious  matter. 

''  It  indicates,"  he  said  yesterda}',  "  tliat  the  President  did  not  antici- 
pate that  the  Supreme  Court  will  repudiate  his  claim  and  the  claim  of 
the  Taft  Commission  to  enact  as  a  matter  of  right  new  laws  for  the 
arciiipelago,  as  well  as  to  repeal,  alter  and  suspend  laws  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  carefully  separates  legislative 
from  executive  power.  AVhen  our  new  islands  had  been  acquired  by 
treaty,  the  ])ower  to  legislate  for  them  vested  immediately  and  abso- 
lutely in  Congress,  leaving  no  place  for  executive  legislation,  but  evi- 
dently since  the  verdict  of  last  November  the  President  does  not  so 
understand  it.  .All  Democratic  lawyers  and  Republican  lawyers,  and 
among  the  latter  Senator  Spooner,  said,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  where  territory  has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States,  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  acquisition  remain  in  force  until  superseded, 
unless  such  laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  as  in  the  case 
of  laws  upholding  involuntary  servitude. 

"  Who  can  thus  supersede  Spanish  laws  existing  in  our  new  islands 
when  we  acquired  them?  Nearly  all  good  lawyers  of  whatever  party  in 
Congress  ha\'e  declared  that  '  Congress,  and  Congress  only,'  could  do  so. 
Assume  that  the  President  now  rules  in  our  new  islands  uilder  anything 
so  foreign  and  vague  as  international  law,  yet  one  before  McKinley 
lias  denied  that  our  Constitution  so  modified  the  law  of  nations,  in  that 
regard,  as  to  compel  the  President  and  every  executive  otficer  to  obey 
that  fundamental  law. 

"  If  the  President  is  right  in  his  claim,  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
so  declare,  then  if  the  treaty-making  power  shall  acquire  territory  in 
China  in  conjunction  with  the  allied  powers  and  Congress  shall  not 
legislate  for  it,  it  will  follow  that  the  President  can  make  whatever  laws 
he  pleases  for  such  territory." 
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TAMMAXY  CHIEF  AXD  BEYAX  EESPOXSIBLE  FOR  DEMO- 
CEATIC   DEFEATS. 

(New  York  Herald,  December  21,  1900.) 

Pern*  Belm.ont,  four  terms  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress,  and  during 
1899  President  of  the  Democratic  Club,  yesterday  placed  the  responsi- 
bility for  Eepublican  success  at  the  last  election  u])on  Eichard  Croker 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  made  a  plea  for  reform  within  the 
party,  in  the  city,  State  and  nation. 

Letters  which  Mr.  Belmont  is  said  to  have  written  to  his  friends  and 
supporters  in  the  borough  of  Queens  have  been  shown  to  some  of  Mr. 
Croker's  friends,  and  have  caused  much  comment.  In  these  epistles 
Mr.  Belmont  was  reported  as  engineering  a  revolt  against  Tammany  and 
as  denouncing  ^Ir.  Croker  m  vigorous  terms.  "When  he  was  asked  if  it 
were  true  that  he  was  organizing  his  Queens  constituents  against  Mr, 
Croker  Mr.  Belmont  said: — 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS   INTOLERABLE. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  I  take  much  interest  in  what  goes  on  in  Queens 
borough,  which  was  at  one  time  part  of  my  old  Congressional  district. 
The  act  of  consolidation  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Queens, 
an  act  to  create  an  autocracy,  the  autocrat  to  live  in  Europe.  The 
rulers  of  old  Queens  county  were  always  within  reach  of  the  people. 
They  of  course  consider  the  present  conditions  intolerable.  They  are 
willing  that  Queens  county  should  be  the  borough  of  Queens,  but  not 
the  borough  of  Croker. 

''  At  this  moment,  thanks  to  a  Crokerized  Tammany,  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  New  York  is  Eepublican.  If  there  are  two  men  who  should 
have  remorse  for  the  evils  they  wrought  in  Xew  York  last  November 
by  an  Odell  plurality  of  111,126,  and  by  a  Democratic  defeat  in  each  of 
the  sixty  counties  of  the  State  save  four,  the  names  of  those  two  men 
are  Bryan  and  Croker. 

"■  Those  two  will  discover  some  day,  perhaps,  that  an  American  de- 
mocracy is  not  an  English  or  a  European  democracy,  ridden  by  the 
classes,  and  tending  to  socialism,  envy  and  discontent,  with  unfair  taxa- 
tion. The  votes  of  an  i^merican  democracy  are  not  to  be  won  by  the 
commonplace  stupidities  of  cheap  demagogues  offering  bribes  to  this 
class  or  to  that.  Some  day,  perhaps,  those  two  will  learn  that  the  Amer- 
ican democracv  has  no  enemies  to  fight;  only  self  conquests  to  win. 
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"  However  much  we  may  honestly  disagree  over  the  expediency  of 
party  government,  on  the  lines  drawn  on  national  and  State  politics, 
and  with  the  same  names,  in  a  great  city  chiefly  exercising  administra- 
tive functions  all  should  agree  to  now  suspend  party  rivalry  till  at  least 
one  thing  is  obtained  from  Albany.  That  one  thing  is  permission  for 
the  mayor  to  really  govern  the  police,  either  immediately  or  through 
their  chief,  or  a  commissioner  and  chief  appointed  and  removable  at 
will  by  himself. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  shall  be  modified, 
and  the  city  have  a  self-government  in  large  abundance,  is  for  Republi- 
cans at  Albany  to  dictate,  but  it  is  for  Democrats  to  decide  whether  or 
not  their  ]»arty  in  Greater  New  York  shall  have  a  competent  chief,  who 
will  wisely  lead,  and  not  mislead.'- 

Mr.  Belmont,  who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  ]\Ianhattan  Club, 
was  also  asked  of  its  purpose  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  Democratic 
organization  of  the  city,  and  of  the  city  government.  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  club,  but  that  his  own  wishes  were 
very  clear  and  strong  in  the  matter.  The  object  of  the  club,  as  set  forth 
in  its  constitution,  is  "  to  advance  Democratic  principles,  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  to  provide  the  conveniences  of  a  club  house."' 

"  What  are  the  Democratic  principles,"  Mr.  Belmont  was  asked,  "  ap- 
plicable in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Tammany  Hall  and  Greater 
New  York  ?  " 

Mr.  Belmont  replied  that  if  those  principles  should  be  in  doubt  the 
club  could  define  them,  at  least  for  itself. 

"  A  primary  object  of  those  who  first  organized  Democratic  opinion 
a  hundred  and  more  years  ago  into  a  national  party,"  continued  ]\Ir. 
Belmont,  "  was  the  protection  of  individuals  and  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States  against  encroachment  by  the  new  Federal  Government. 
Democratic  victories  which  shall  restrain  and  guide  the  now  stupendous 
Federal  jjowers  are  even  more  important  to-day  than  when  Jefferson 
uttered  that  first  inaugural  address  which  has  ever  since  been  the  politi- 
cal bible  of  the  Democracy. 

"  That  Democratic  creed  required  the  United  States  not  to  do  any- 
thing tbat  one  of  the  States  could  do  as  well,  and  the  State  not  to  under- 
take anything  the  town  or  city  could  as  adequately  manage.  Such  is 
'  home  rule  '  which  has  given  to  our  Union  its  capacity  for  such  enor- 
mous expansion. 

"  Democracy  keeps  also  steadily  in  mind  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,'  meaning  thereby  a  majority,  large,  steady  and 
genuine.  Yet  while  a  Democratic  party  must,  in  order  to  deserve  the 
name,  be  in  our  country  a  trustee  for  the  masses,  it  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  •  there's  the  rub,'  give  heed  to  minorities,  their  principles. 
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interests,  aims  and  wishes.  Hence  to  keep  a  great  party  together  there 
nnist  he  compromises  on  details. 

"  Another  Democratic  tenet  is  '  government  by  party,'  in  the  sense  of 
strife  at  the  ballot-boxes  betAveen  two  and  only  two  parties.  Many 
groups,  or  factions,  each  and  all  with  theories  to  be  defended  and  can- 
didates to  be  voted  for,  can  only  be  harmfiil.  The  power  of  legislation 
and  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  only  one  party,  but  the 
other  should  be  an  active,  merciless  opposition  party,  compelling  the 
former,  on  the  seats  of  power,  to  do  its  best.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
no  responsibility  and  punishment  for  legislative  or  administrative  in- 
efficiency, misconduct  and  venalitv.'" 

"  Proof  of  that  can  be  seen  in  the  practical  headless,  because  double- 
headed,  police  of  Greater  New  York  A  refusal  at  Albany  to  permit 
the  mayor  to  remove  at  will  an  obnoxious  commissioner  or  chief  of  po- 
lice will  be  of  a  piece  with  the  attempt  at  Washington  in  1867,  in  the 
execution  of  Republican  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  to  pre- 
vent by  the  Tenure  of  Office  Law  the  President  from  ridding  himself  of 
an  obnoxious  Secretary  of  War  —  a  law  which  was  endured  only  two 
years.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  mayor  competent  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion. 

"  The  government  of  this  city  is  in  fact  far  nearer  to  those  who  dwell 
therein  than  is  the  Government  at  Albany  or  Washington,  and  yet  a  city 
campaign  does  not  excite  half  the  interest  of  a  campaign  for  national 
or  State  officers,  for  the  reason  that  the  voters  of  this  city  do  not  feel 
they  can  make  and  keep  such  a  government  as  they  wish  because  they 
are  under  the  heel  of  Albany.  Greater  New  York  is  overwhelming 
Democratic  on  national  and  State  issues,  and  will  continue  to  be  so." 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  December  21,   1900.) 

The  interview  with  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  published  in  the  "  Herald  "' 
this  morning,  and  which  we  republish,  in  another  column,  is  significant 
of  serious  discontent  in  Tammany  Hall.  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  distinctly 
judicious  party  man,  not  at  all  given  to  finding  fault  for  slight  reason, 
and  quite  free  from  any  tendency  to  give  way  to  clamor.  That  he  de- 
clined to  support  Bryan  four  years  ago,  proved  nothing  against  his 
Democracy,  and  as  matter  of  fact  it  in  no  degree  diminished  his  inter- 
est in  the  local  and  State  interests  of  the  party.  He  may  rightly  be 
spoken  of  as  a  typical  Democrat,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  party, 
and  well  informed  as  to  what  these  principles  are.  By  both  temper  and 
inheritance  he  is  a  Democrat  entitled  to  be  heard  wherever  the  welfare 
of  the  party  is  the  question  to  be  passed  upon.  For  these  reasons  the 
interview  of  this  morning  will  not  be  lightly  passed  over  in  any  well-in- 
formed quarter. 
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His  objections  to  the  way  in  which  affairs  have  been  conducted  in 
Tammany  Hall  are  numerous,  but  two  of  them  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
situation.  As  a  resident  of  Queens  county  he  objects  unqualifiedly  to 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  organization  of  Queens  to  dependence  on  the 
will  of  the  Tammany  leader,  and  in  respect  to  Tammany  he  has  become 
convinced  that  mere  personal  rule  has  been  carried  much  too  far.  At 
the  best  he  would  object,  as  Kings  county  men  do,  to  any  attempt  to 
deprive  the  several  county  organizations  of  their  individuality,  and  in 
any  event  he  would  resist  the  proposition  to  have  the  politics  of  the 
party  in  the  greater  city  run  by  a  gentleman  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  England.  In  other  words,  what  he  commits  himself  to  is  the 
Democratic  demand  that  every  county  shall  conduct  its  own  affairs,  and, 
more  broadly  still,  that  the  management  of  the  central  organization 
shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  will  of  a  leader  who  can  be  communi- 
cated with  without  a  trip  over  the  Atlantic. 

That  ]\Ir.  Belmont  is  far  from  being  alone  in  the  stand  he  has  taken 
is  familiar  to  careful  readers  of  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  decidedly 
strong  movement  within  the  limits  of  Tammany  to  effect  a  cbange,  men 
of  the  standing  of  ex-Mayor  Gilroy,  ex-Secretary  Whitney  and  ex-Sena- 
tor Fox  being  active  in  the  work.  We  should  say,  therefore,  that  before 
very  long  the  majority  in  Tammany  will  be  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween conforming  their  conduct  to  Democratic  requirements,  or  facing 
a  new  Democratic  organization,  well  equipped,  well  led  and  strongly 
backed  both  by  the  general  public  and  the  press. 


MANHATTAN    CLUB    TO    OBSERVE    ANNIVERSAEY. 

MANY  DEMOCRATS  OF  NATIONAL   PROMINENCE   HAVE   BEEN  INVITED 

TO  THE  RECEPTION. 

(New  York  World,   December  17,  1000.) 

The  Manhattan  Club  will  celebrate  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  next  Saturday  evening  by  a  reception.  A  special  committee 
has  been  busy  for  weeks  arranging  for  the  affair. 

Prominent  Democrats  of  other  States  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
reception.  The  guests  will  include  Governors,  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  The  list  is  said  to  include  well-known  members  of 
the  party  which  voted  for  Bryan  for  President,  although  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  club  did  not  support  his  candidacy  in  1896  or  1900. 

William  C.  Whitney  is  very  much  interested  in  its  future  and  was  one 
of  the  prominent  members  who  favored  the  holding  of  the  thirty-fifth 
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anniversary  reception.  Many  of  j\Ir.  Whitney's  friends  think  he  may 
renew  his  former  active  interest  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Among  the  members  of  the  club  who  are  identified  with  the  renewal 
of  its  prosperity  are:  Justice  Truax,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Charles  W. 
Dayton,  Bird  S.  Color,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Perry  Belmont,  August 
Belmont,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch  and  Jef- 
ferson M.  Levy. 


EEGAEDIJs^G  BRYAX'S   SPEECH  AT  JEFFERSOXIA!^  CLUB, 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

(Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  January  4,  1901.) 

Ex-Congressman  Perr}*  Belmont,  when  asked  yesterday  what  Mr. 
Bryan  could  have  intended  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  Jeffersonian 
Club  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  when  he  classified  voters  into  "high-priced 
hotels  ''  on  one  side  and  "threshing  machines  "  on  the  other,  replied: 

"It  is  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  can  not 
easily  be  conjectured.  jMr.  Bryan  has  all  along  seemed  determined," 
said  Mr.  Belmont,  "  to  create  imaginary  classes  and  castes  among  the 
American  people.  A  plausible  explanation  may  be  that  he  confuses 
with  the  people  of  Europe,  of  whom  he  has  read,  the  American 
democracy  which  establidied  the  thirteen  colonies,  proclaimed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  created  the  thirteen  sovereign  States,  the 
Constitution  and  the  Tnion.  That  explanation  receives  confirmation 
in  the  name  'commoner,'  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  taken  for  his  news-, 
paper.  Such  a  name  would  be  well  enough  in  England,  but  is  out  of 
place  in  our  American  democracy,  where  kings,  queens.  House  of  Lords, 
a  nobility  and  orders  in  church  and  state  have  never  existed. 

"In  the  last  century  Pitt,  and  in  the  present  Gladstone  were  each 
called  the  great  English  commoner.  What  is  there  in  dispute  in  our 
American  democracy  in  the  least  similar  to  the  ideas  and  controversies 
in  which  those  two  men  won  fame  and  nam^e?  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to 
imagine  an  American  democracy  is  French,  German,  Polish,  Scandina- 
vian or  Russian  democracy,  which,  in  order  to  defend  itself,  deems  it 
necessary  to  use  socialism,  communism  or  whatever  other  weapon  may 
be  at  hand.  Very  different  from  the  Americanism  of  De  Tocqueville, 
Schurz  and  Ottendorfer  is  the  European  socialism,  which  does  not  un- 
derstand and  does  not  desire  to  understand  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  the  democracy  of  Long  Island, 
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for  instance,  needs  such  weapons  or  any  weapons  to  defend  itself  against 
autocracy,  plutocracy  or  tlieocracy,  or  against  any  other  rule,  except- 
ing the  rule  of  those  Eepublicans  who  now  and  then  disregard  or  dis- 
obey the  Constitution  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States? 

"  Mr.  Bryan,"  continued  Mr.  Belmont,  "  was  quite  right  when  he 
intended  to  say  that  American  democracy  can  not  be  destroyed  until  its 
principles  have  been  destroyed;  'that  this  never  can  be  done,  because 
truth  is  eternal,  and  that  if  those  principles  are  not  to  prevail,  then 
our  form  of  government  is  a  failure.'  He  complains,  however,  that 
those  who  object  to  his  nomination  for  the  third  time  as  a  losing  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency  have  not  stated  their  principles, 
while  we  have.  We  stand  on  the  Kansas  City  platform ;  that  is  our  dec- 
laration of  principles;  but  we  ask  them  to  place  theirs  beside  it.  We 
are  ready  to  fight  as  long  as  fusion  forces  remain  true  to  those  principles. 

"  The  voters,"'  added  Mr.  Belmont,  "  have  twice  declared  their  re- 
pugnance to  those  fusion  principles  after  more  than  four  years  of 
thorough  del)ate  and  consideration.  Certain  parts  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form of  1896  and  the  Kansas  City  platform  of  1900  were  Democratic, 
but  much  was  Republican,  adopted  by  the  Populists  and  inflicted  on 
us  Democrats.  Such,  for  instance,  was  tlie  advocacy  of  the  full  legal 
tender  greenback,  the  Allison-Sherman  silver  dollar,  the  Federal  tax 
on  incomes,  for  adjudging  which  a  direct  tax,  the  amount  to  be  de- 
clared and  then  apportioned  among  the  States,  the  Chicago  platform 
threatened  the  Supreme  Court.  That  was  a  Republican  contrivance  en- 
acted in  1861  and  1862.  The  sole  issue  then  decided  was  direct  zrrsus 
indirect  taxation,  but  the  economical  question  could  not  be  determined. 
If  our  Constitution  permitted  it  and  the  tax  could  be  levied  at  its 
source,  as  in  England,  without  inquisition  into  the  private  books  and 
papers  of  the  citizen,  the  same  rate  to  be  levied  on  each  and  every 
dollar  on  income  taxed,  the  plan  might  do.  But  what  is  proposed 
would  create  class  discrimination.  The  income  taxpayers  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  their  special  contribution  to  the  Government  ex- 
penditure, might  assume  a  position  and  privileges  entirely  inconsistent 
with  our  democratic  ideas. 

"  The  attempt  to  establish  international  bimetallism  by  the  United 
States  alone,  without  the  consent  of  foreign  nations,  was  as  foolish  as 
it  would  be  to  endeavor  to  create  an  international  postal  system  in  that 
way.  It  is  rather  absurd  for  Mr.  Bryan,  who  advocated  the  ratification 
of  the  McKinley  treaty  with  Spain,  to  lecture  us  Long  Island  Demo- 
crats on  imperialism,  inasmuch  as  some  of  us  discussed  the  very  con- 
stitutional questions  which  are  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  long  be- 
fore he  lind  made  any  public  mention  of  them. 

"As  much  of  the  Chicago  platform  as  was  old  was  Democratic,  but 
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that  which  was  new  was  EepuLlican  or  Populist.  Mr.  Bryan  will  surely 
not  assert  that  what  the  Kansas  City  platform  declared  in  regard  to 
the  Philippine  policy,  the  Porto  Eican  law,  Cuban  imperialism,  tlie 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  South  African  question 
was  invented  by  him.  A  great  deal  of  the  novelty  of  both  platforms 
regarding  Federal  powers  would  have  amazed  the  American  Democracy 
which,  more  than  a  year  ago,  insisted  on  the  first  ten  amendments  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

"  The  jirinciples  of  the  fusion  forces  alluded  to  by  ]\lr.  Bryan  are  set 
forth  in  the  platforms  of  the  Populist  party  and  of  the  Silver  party  in 
last  May  and  June.  There  is  much  in  these  platforms  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  each  State  for  itself,  and  outside  the  area  of  congressional 
power.  Should  Mr.  Bryan  wish  to  exploit  those  theories,  he  should 
begin  in  his  own  State  of  Nebraska,  and  make  it  an  'experimental 
station  '  of  Populism,  as  New  Zealand  is  of  socialism,  and  then  the 
world  could  behold  and  judge  what  will  come  of  it." 


THE  "COMMONEK." 

(St.  Paul  Press,   St.   Paul,   Minn.,  January  14,  1901.) 

Mr.  Bryan's  determination  "to  create  imaginary  classes  and  castes 
among  the  American  people  "  is  again  illustrated,  as  is  well  pointed 
out  by  Perry  Belmont,  in  the  selection  of  a  name  for  his  newspaper, 
the  "  Commoner."  The  word  belongs  to  British,  not  to  American  poli- 
tics. It  presupposes  an  upper  class  or  classes,  hereditary  rank,  privi- 
lege, entailed  estates  and  like  incidents  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy, 
beneath  which  the  "  commoners  "  struggle  for  such  social  and  govern- 
mental equities  as  superior  numbers  and  a  certain  tax-producing  quality 
(which  latter  may  be  impaired  to  the  detriment  of  all  classes  should 
the  pressure  of  aristocracy  become  too  great)  may  enable  them  to  de- 
mand. This  definition  is  not  in  Mr.  Belmont's  phraseology,  but  it  is 
one  very  likely  to  loom  up  in  the  mind  of  any  American  as  he  pro- 
nounces the  word.  Mr.  Bryan  evidently  aspires  to  recognition  as  a 
•"Great  Commoner,"  such  as  Pitt  and  Gladstone  received.  But  in  a 
country  where  for  lack  of  an  aristocracy  all  are  commoners,  such  dis- 
tinction is  not  likely  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  man  whose  main  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  disabuse  Americans  of  the  conceit  that  they  are  already 
the  possessors  of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  fill  their  minds 
with  such  jealousies,  envies  and  "  leveling  "  purposes  as  mark  the  strug- 
gles of  a  European  socialism  bred  under  monarchical  conditions. 
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NEW  CONGRESS  DISTRICT  WITH  QUEENS  LEFT  OUT. 

(Brooklyn   Eagle,   January   6,    1901.) 

Jamaica,  January  5. —  The  question  of  the  makeup  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional district  of  New  York  State,  now  comprising  Suft'olk,  Nassau 
and  Queens  counties,  under  the  new  apportionment  bill,  based  upon 
the  census  of  the  year  1900,  is  attracting  considerable  attention  among 
the  politicians  of  Long  Island,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  Queens  during  the  past  decade  will  compel  a  new  arrangement  of 
counties.  The  First  Congressional  district,  according  to  the  recent 
census,  contains  a  population  of  286,029,  divided  as  follows:  Queens 
county,  152,999;  Nassau,  55,148,  and  Suffolk,  77,582.  According  to 
the  present  rate  of  apportionment,  a  representative  for  each  173,000 
population,  the  excess  of  the  First  district  would  be  113,000. 

Should  it  be  determined  that  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  and  that  the  House  shall  consist  of  356  members 
lor  the  next  ten  years,  the  ratio  would  be  one  representative  for  every 
214,000,  and  even  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  72,000  popu- 
lation over  the  ratio  in  this  district,  and  as  Queens  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  this  excess  would  be  as  much 
greater  before  the  end  of  ten  years  as  to  entitle  the  First  district  to  a 
second  representative. 

When  tlie  present  apportionment  was  made  out,  based  on  the  census 
of  1890,  the  population  of  this  district  was  231,051:,  an  excess  of  nearly 
50,000  over  the  required  ratio,  but  this  inequality  was  suffered  to  exist 
because  the  territory  of  this  district  was  contiguous  and  the  population 
liomogeneous,  but  the  inequality  has  now  become  too  great  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  present  arrangement  any  longer. 

It  is  generally  jjredicted  among  the  political  leaders  of  this  section 
that  the  ratio  adopted  will  be  one  representative  to  every  200,000;  that 
on  this  basis  the  only  feasible  arrangement  that  can  be  made  as  to  the 
First  district  is  to  make  it  u]>  out  of  Suffolk,  Nassau  and  Richmond 
counties,  and  Queens,  with  its  152,000  population,  will  have  a  Brooklyn 
ward  attached  to  it. 

The  po]iulation  of  the  new  First  Congressional  district  under  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  200,051,  as  follows:  Suffolk,  77,582;  Nassau, 
55,448,  and  Richmond,  67,021.  Suffolk  and  Richmond  are  now  within 
the  First  Senatorial  district.     Up  to  twenty  years  ago  and  for  at  least 
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thirty  years  preceding  that  the  First  Congressional  district  comprised 
Suffolk,  the  old  county  of  Queens,  now  Queens  and  Nassau,  and  Rich- 
mond. The  rapid  growth  of  the  western  end  of  Queens  county,  now 
comprising  Queens  borough,  resulted  in  cutting  off  Richmond  from  the 
district,  and  this  same  rapid  growth  now  compels  a  second  rearrange- 
ment of  the  district. 

Under  the  above  proposed  arrangement  the  Republicans  wouh]  un- 
doubtedly gain  an  advantage,  as  the  Democratic  majority  of  Queens  has 
frequently  run  in  off  years  as  high  as  2,500  to  3,000,  whereas  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  Richmond  averages  from  1,500  to  1.800.  Xassau  and 
Suffolk  are  counted  as  surely  Republican,  the  former  by  an  average  of 
1,000  plurality  and  the  latter  by  2,000. 

The  First  Congressional  district  of  ISTew  York  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  leading  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  high  char- 
acter of  its  representative  has  been  generally  recognized  in  the  House. 
The  list  comprises  such  men  as  Luther  C.  Carter,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated lawyer,  James  C.  Carter;  Henry  A.  Reeves,  Henry  G.  Stebbins, 
Henry  J.  Scudder,  Perry  Belmont,  James  W.  Covert,  Joseph  H.  Bel- 
ford,  and  Townsend  Scudder. 


THE  PLIGHT   OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

(North   American  Review,    February,   1901.) 

Although  the  Democratic  vote,  last  Xovember,  may  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  below  what  it  was  four  years  ago, 
while  the  total  vote  was  larger,  yet  the  Democratic  outcome  was  better, 
to  far  as  votes  can  indicate  it,  than  in  18T2,  when,  on  account  of  a 
previous  aberration  on  the  part  of  a  nominating  Xational  Convention, 
Horace  Greeley  had  only  -43.33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  vote,  and  Grant 
had  55.63  per  cent.  McKinley  had  this  year  probably  not  much  over 
52  per  cent. 


In  considering  remedies,  there  may  be  inspiration  in  the  results 
obtained,  after  the  Greeley  fiasco,  by  members  of  the  Manhattan  Club, 
including  among  them  O'Conor,  Tilden  and  Marble.  Having  reformed 
Tammany  Hall,  the  Democracy  carried  Xew  York  State  in  187-4  by 
some  fifty  thousand,  and  in  1876  chose  a  majority  of  national  electors 
who  certified  in  due  form  that  Tilden  had  bv  them  been  chosen  to  b€ 
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President.  If  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  had  stood  firmly  and  cahnly 
by  the  constitutional  process  of  counting,  as  then  defined  by  law,  Tilden 
might  have  been  peacefully  inaugurated,  and  his  guidance  have  saved 
the  country  from  the  coinage  and  currency  calamities  which  afterwards 
came  upon  it  because  Democrats  in  Congress  had  been  bereft  by  Repub- 
licans of  their  chosen  leader  in  the  White  House. 

There  are  members  of  the  Manhattan  Club  now  living  who  stood  by 
the  Democratic  reformers  of  that  day,  and  by  the  Democratic  National 
Platform  of  1876  —  a  platform  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  best 
modem  exposition  of  the  Democratic  principles  which  should  be  ap- 
plied at  Washington  —  and  who  are  now  ready  to  contribute  their  ripe 
wisdom  in  the  present  political  crisis. 


n. 

Without  such  exceptional  faculties  and  facilities  as  Tilden  had,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  well  the  political  tendencies  which  operate  through- 
out an  area  as  large  as  is  the  United  States.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  refer  intelligently  to  the  voting,  during  the  last  decade,  in  one  Con- 
gressional district  of  New  York  situated  on  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Queens  and  Richmond, 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  earliest  settled  communities  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  our  country.  Its  population  is  partly  agri- 
cultural and  partly  urban,  gaining  a  livelihood  on  sea  and  land,  made 
up  of  many  races  and  religious  creeds  —  the  western  portion  being  adja- 
cent to  cities,  while  the  eastern  retains  the  traces  of  early  Xew  England 
fcettlers.  The  voters  are  intensely  patriotic  and  without  illusions  or 
delusions  regarding  silver,  or  gold,  or  greenbacks,  or  legal-tender  con- 
trivances to  defraud  creditors,  and  they  know  what  is  honest  and 
straightforward  in  the  affairs  of  a  State  or  of  individuals. 

In  the  district  to  which  I  refer,  there  were,  for  President,  Democratic 
majorities  of  3,310  in  1880;  4.455  in  1884;  2,763  in  1888,  and  4,795 
in  1892;  whereas  there  were  Republican  majorities  of  13,948  in  1896, 
and  3.420  in  1900. 

The  cause  of  the  change  in  1896  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  came  of  sus- 
picion that  the  Democratic  leaders  were  abandoning  the  Democratic 
principles  of  the  Tilden-Marble  platform  of  1876.  In  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  voters  reduced  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
fJrst  McKinley  cam])aign,  in  the  area  of  the  old  congressional  district 
(notwithstanding  Governor  Roosevelt's  residence  therein)  from  13,948 
to  3,420,  because  of  a  feeling  that  the  perilous  clouds,  which  four  years 
before  seemed  settling  over  the  whole  land,  were  passing  away.     There 
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Y'as  also  a  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  Kansas  City  Convention  wished 
to  obliterate  the  undemocratic  declaration  of  1896,  and  that  majority 
vould  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  surviving  ambitions  and 
ihe  delusions  of  two  or  three  men,  then  in  the  places  of  leaders.  They 
clung  to  the  dead  body  of  the  fusion  of  1896,  a  fusion  with  Populists 
and  Silver  Eepublicans,  many  of  whom  in  the  extreme  West  subse- 
quently voted  for  McKinley,  and  returned,  or  are  now  returning,  to 
the  Eepublican  party  from  which  most  of  them  had  emerged  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

III. 

From  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  American  Democracy,  there  are 
two  criticisms  on  the  conduct  and  leadership  of  those  who  cunningly 
obtained  possession  of  the  Democratic  machinery  in  1896,  and  nomi- 
nally retained  it  in  1900.  Their  platform  and  candidate  proclaimed 
theories  which  were  once  Eepublican,  were  then  defended  by  Populists, 
but  were  always  undemocratic.  The  usurpation  of  the  Democratic 
name  and  organization  accomplished  at  Chicago  in  1896  was  as  furtive 
as  it  was  sudden  in  execution.  It  took  the  Democracy  unawares.  It 
was  not  "  openly  proposed  and  fairly  presented  "  in  the  several  States, 
as  Mr.  Bryan  has  recently  said  a  party  revolution  should  be. 

The  aberration  from  the  immutable  principles  of  the  American 
Democracy  did  not  proceed  from  within,  or  from  those  whom  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  recently  described  as  "the  rank  and  file."  It  was 
the  result  of  an  intrigue  between  a  few  leaders  controlling  the  organiza- 
tion in  certain  States  and  dissatisfied  Eepublicans,  uniting  with  Popu- 
lists who  made  the  "  capture  "  (that  is  the  word  used  by  Mr.  Bryan) 
of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Neither  Xew  York  nor  the  Eastern  States 
were  taken  into  the  conspiracy. 

Of  the  7-41  delegates  to  the  National  Silver  Party  Convention,  526 
had  been  Eepublicans,  and  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  Populist 
National  Convention  declared  in  his  speech  that  the  Bryan  Chicago 
Convention  had  been  guilty  of  stealing  "  the  People's  Party  platform 
almost  entire." 

After  the  campaign  of  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  published  a  book,  entitled 
"  The  First  Battle,"  in  which  he  set  forth,  with  much  minuteness,  the 
several  steps  taken  by  those  who  had  plotted  against  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  disclosed  motives  and  methods 
generally  unknown  at  the  time  by  Eastern  Democrats.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  when  President  Cleveland  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  destructive  Sherman  Silver  Dollar  Law,  Mr.  Bryan  led 
the  resistance  to  the  repeal,  resorting  finally  to  dilatory  and  obstructive 
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tiictics.  After  tliose  had  been  suppressed  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
and  the  repeal  had  been  enacted,  he,  as  he  announced  in  his  book 
(p.  150),  went  tu  a  conference  of  silver  men  in  Omaha,  in  June,  1894. 
There  h.e  procUiimcd  his  invention  of  free  silver  coinage  at  "  16  to  1  " 
without  waiting  for  the  "  aid  or  consent  of  any  Nation  on  earth." 
During  the  next  year,  and  early  in  1896,  several  other  conferences,  or 
conventions,  were  held  in  the  South  and  AVest ;  he  mentions  Senators 
Jones  and  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  other  IJepublicans,  as  the  "leading 
spirits."  The  avowed  purpose,  in  the  beginning,  was  a  nonpartisan 
m.ovement  to  constrain  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions to  declare  for  free  silver,  and  "to  provide  for  the  nomination 
of  a  silver  ticket  in  case  both  failed  to  do  so."  That  nonpartisan  scheme 
having  encountered  obstacles,  another  movement  was  beg"  xi  to  "  cap- 
ture "  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago.  A  "  Bimetallic  National 
Committee,"  as  it  is  called  itself,  was  formed  in  a  Washington  Hotel,  Mr. 
Bryan  says,  which  appointed  a  State  Committee  in  each  of  thirty-five 
Southern  and  Western  States  and  Territories  to  attend  and  "  capture  " 
the  Chicago  Convention.  They  met  at  the  Sherman  House  in  Chicago, 
immediately  before  the  assembling  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  said  that  the  silver  intrigue  must  "  secure  the  temporary 
organization  and  control  the  Convention  at  ever}'  step."  On  that  silver 
committee,  outside  the  Convention,  was  Mr.  Frank  Foster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  neither  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  nor  any 
New  England  State,  excepting  Massachusetts,  had  any  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Democratic  doctrines.  The  silver  cabal  won  at  every 
point.  The  National  Democratic  Committee  had  very  properly,  in 
recognition  of  his  successful  leadership  and  meritorious  services,  pro- 
posed Senator  Hill  as  temporary  chairman;  but,  in  violation  of  prece- 
dent and  traditional  courtesy,  his  election  was  resisted  and  defeated. 
The  outsiders  led  by  Bryan  accomplished  the  admission  of  contested 
delegates,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryan  was  one,  who  had  been  refused  admis- 
sion by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

In  this  way  and  by  other  expedients,  they  captured  two-thirds  of  the 
Convention.  The  captors  were  able  to  defeat  the  minority  platform, 
which  concisely,  clearly  and  accurately  set  forth  the  financial  and  cur- 
jcncy  measures  which  the  voters  commended  in  1896,  and  again  last 
November.  ]\Ieanwliile,  and  as  recently  as  February,  1896,  Mr.  Bryan 
tmnounced  (p.  124)  that  he  "would  not  support  for  the  Presidency 
an  advocate  of  the  gold  standard,"  and  set  forth  at  much  length  the 
j.olitical  ethics  which  justified  him,  as  he  says,  in  participating  in  a 
Democratic  convention,  and  then  "  bolting  "  out  of  it  when  he  could 
not  succeed  in  discarding  Democratic  doctrines. 
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Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  imagine  that  Democrats  are  getting  together  to 
do  to  him  and  his  Eepublican  and  Populistic  allies  what  he  and  they 
did  to  the  American  Democracy  in  1896.  At  Chicago,  a  few  nights 
ago,  he  was  reported  as  having  said: 

"  Reorganization  is  an  internal  remedy  and  it  can  not  be  applied 
externally.  Those  who  are  within  the  party  lines  have  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  platform  and  are  entitled  to  make  such 
change  in  the  organization,  or  machinery,  of  the  party  as  they  please, 
but  honesty  and  good  faith  require  that  any  desired  change  shall  be 
openly  proposed  and  fairly  presented." 

Those  are  the  veriest  commonplaces,  the  truth  of  which  all  Democrats 
will  concede;  but  in  1896  the  furtive  conspirators  did  not  proceed  as 
"  honesty  and  good  faith  require."  The  methods  by  which  Bryan, 
Croker  and  their  allies  dictated  at  Kansas  City  a  reatfirmation  of  the 
Chicago  platform  repugnant  to  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  are  well 
known.  Mr.  Bryan  deems  a  voter  not  to  be  a  Democrat  unless  his  vote 
was  cast  for  him  in  1896,  or  1900.  How  was  it  with  those  Democrats 
who  did  not  vote  for  Breckenridge,  or  Douglas,  in  I860,  although  sound 
Democrats  before  and  after?  How  was  it  with  those,  previously  Demo- 
crats, who  voted  against  Cass  in  1848,  but  for  Pierce  in  1852?  Was 
not  John  Van  Buren,  the  first  president  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  a 
Democrat,  even  although  he  did  not  vote  for  Cass?  Were  not  those 
Democrats  who  refused  to  vote  for  Cass  in  1848,  among  the  "  wheel 
horses  "  for  Pierce  in  1852,  and  were  not  those  Democrats  who  could 
not  stomach  Greeley  in  1872  among  the  most  efficient  for  Tilden  in 
1876? 

The  American  Democracy  is  not  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by 
votes  for  Bryan  or  confidence  only  in  Bryan.  It  is  "  broad  and  general 
as  the  casing  air."  Although  Tilden  had  received  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  presidential  electors  duly  chosen  and,  therefore,  as  Presi- 
dent dc  jure,  he  did  not  by  speeches  and  through  a  newspaper  solicit  a 
renomination.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  indicated  his  prefer- 
ence for  Cleveland,  the  Democracy  approved  his  choice  and  the  people 
ratified  it.  His  suggestion  of  Manning  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  adopted  by  the  President,  and  approved  by  the  country.  Manning, 
in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal  illness,  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, told  him,  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  Eepublican  silver  dollar 
peril,  that  "  the  country  is  plunging  along  a  miry  road  to  foreseen  dis- 
aster," "  foreseen,"  at  least,  by  Manning.     The  disaster  came. 
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IV 


Notwithstanding  the  eonnting  ont  of  Tildeii  and  counting  in  of  Hayes 
by  the  Electoral  Commission,  leaving  the  dc  jure  President  out  of  the 
executive  ohice,  the  Democracy  I'airly  pro^^pci-ed  until  the  second  term 
of  Cleveland,  when  calamities  —  generated  by  Republican  greenbacks  to 
be  redeemed,  and  ]\'epul)lican  silver  dollars  whose  coinage  had  to  be 
f-topped — -burst  over  the  country,  accouqninied  by  world-wide  financial 
and  industrial  depression,  followed  by  annual  Federal  dehcits  from  1894 
to  1899,  inclusive.  The  tariff  legislation  of  Cleveland's  second  term 
encountered,  as  we  can  now  see,  difficulties  and  ])erils  not  then  under- 
stood. Industrial  depression  was  doing  its  devastating  work.  The 
deficit  had  to  be  dealt  with  and  changed  into  a  surplus.  The  A\dsest 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  among  the  many  pro])osed,  would  be  the 
most  feasible  remedy.  Before  the  President's  annual  message  in  De- 
cend^er,  1893,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  had  pre- 
pared a  tariff  lull  which  Cleveland  commended  to  Congress.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "  a  small  tax  upon  incomes  derived  from  certain 
corporate  investments  "  had  been  wisely  end)raced  in  the  plan.  That 
income  tax  was  put  in  the  Wilson  bill  by  Bryan  and  two  others,  who 
composed  a  subcommittee  of  the'  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  a  similar  view  and  alluded  to  investments 
of  railroads  as  undertaxod,  although  the  managers  of  such  enterprises 
looked  upon  them  as  overtaxed,  in  comparison  with  other  property. 
The  sum  required  from  the  income  tax  was  not  declared  and  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was  constrained  to 
decide  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  unprecedented  obstacles  arising 
in  the  Senate  out  of  claims,  rivalries,  diversified  and  conflicting  tariff 
interests  in  the  enormous  area  of  the  United  States,  prejudiced  the  new 
law  before  it  had  taken  its  place  on  the  statute  book. 

The  remedies  presented  by  Bryanism  in  189(1  when  industrial  depres- 
sion, in  the  Pnited  States  and  in  Europe,  was  near  its  end  —  remedies 
taken  over  l)y  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  of  1896  from  the 
Populist  and  Silver  Republican  Conventions  —  were  so  repugnant  to 
American  Democracy,  that  the  Republican  leaders  were  enabled  to  foist 
U])on  the  nation  an  Executive  and  a  Congress,  which,  l)y  the  Dingley 
tariff,  carried  ])rofective  customs  taxes  on  many  articles  to  the  highest 
point,  as  if  out  of  mere  spite  against  foreigners.  That  action  started 
in  Europe  a.  war  of  retaliation  against  the  United  States,  which  the 
Re])ub]ican  leaders  ])rofess  to  be  able  to  mitigate  l)y  reciprocity  make- 
shifts in  the  form  of  tarifl'  treaties. 

It  is  im]jossif>]e  to  think  of  customs  taxes  which  will  not  bring  in 
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rcvenuo.  Mid  it  is  also  impossible  to  raise  two  liuiulred  millions  an- 
nually by  a  tarilf,  and  not  thereby  give  subsidies  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  articles  similar  to  the  duty-paying  foreign  })roducts.  How- 
ever praiseworthy  may  have  been  such  subsidies  for  military  or  other 
purposes  in  the  early  history  of  the  Government,  it  is  very  different 
when  the  subsidies  paid  by  customs  taxes  enable  or  compel  those  who 
obtain  tbom  to  sell  their  surplus  in  foreign  countries  at  lower  prices 
than  to  our  own  people.  The  Supreme  Court,  when  in  McCullough's 
case  it  declared,  by  the  pen  of  Marshall,  that  Congress  had  an  implied 
power  to  create  "  the  bank,"  also  declared  it  had  an  implied  ])owcr  to 
"promote  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare"  by  protecting  our 
manufactures  from  injurious  foreign  competition ;  luit  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention  of  1892  denounced  as  unconstitutional  a  tariff 
for  any  other  purpose  than  revenue.  The  Chicago  ])lafform  of  four 
years  afterwards  affirmed  "  that  the  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for 
purposes  of  revenue  "'  (omitting  "  only  "),  and  said  nothing  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  protective  rates  and  schedules.  The  coinage  and 
currency  question  so  absorbed  the  voters  that  the  tariff  agitation  dis- 
appeared. In  a  recent  article,  however,  a  secretary  of  the  Eeciprocity 
Commission  at  "Washington,  working  under  the  fourth  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law,  ex])oses,  with  a  simplicity  unexampled 
in  modern  partisan  literatui;e,  ^'  the  feeling  of  exasperation  and  resent- 
ment throughout  the  commercial  world  "  aroused  by  that  tariff.  The 
intention  of  its  framers  was,  he  said,  ta  put  rates  high,  "in  order  to 
permit  reciprocal  concessions"  by  the  Executive.  He  publishes  a  list 
of  reciprocity  treaties  which  the  Senate  and  Congress  have  not  ratified. 
He  then  makes  the  prediction  that,  if  the  reciprocity  contrivances  should 
fail,  retaliations  against  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  monstrous 
Dingley  tariff,  "  will  restrict  all  foreign  trade,  entrain  endless  em- 
barrassments and  engender  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  nations  in- 
volved." Senator  Lodge  was  reported  as  arguing  the  other  day  in  the 
Senate  that  there  was  urgency  for  the  Army  bill  because  Europe  may 
threaten  by  force  our  increasing  export  trade.  He  mentioned  the  be- 
ginning of  a  European  federation  against  it,  but  he  did  not  assign  as 
the  cause  the  subsidies  offered  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  constituted 
an  invitation  to  European  retaliation.  The  Bryan  Chicago  platform 
declared  that  there  must  not  be  "changes  in  our  tariff  laws,"  excepting 
to  cure  deficits,  "until  the  money  question  is  settled.''  Has  it  been 
settled? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tariff  question  will  be  profoundly  affected  by 
the  interpretation  which,  in  the  cases  pending  before  it,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  give  to  the  phrase  of  the  Constitution  "  throughout  the 
United  States." 
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Since  the  publication  of  two  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Xorth, 
American  Review  for  December,  1899,  and  March,  1900,  I  have  not 
seen  any  reason  to  doubt  what  the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  regarding  the  theories  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  the 
McKinley  administration  and  tlie  Republican  Congress  have  based  their 
government  of  our  new  islands  since  the  treaty  of  peace.  Those  theories 
the  Attorney-General  has  recently  exploited  before  that  tribunal. 

A  review  of  the  political  events  of  the  century  just  now  completed 
di-closes  the  fact  that,  during  all  the  period,  the  American  Democracy 
has  struggled  to  maintain  intact  the  partition  of  sovereignty  between 
the  people  of  the  States  in  whom  all  sovereignty  resides,  the  State 
governments  that  the  people  created,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  That  Government  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  as 
States,  afterwards  established  by  taking  from  the  States  a  portion  of 
the  sovereignty  they  held,  and  conferring  it  on  the  new  Government 
now  at  Washington.  The  Democracy  has  endeavored  to  concede  to 
that  new  Government  at  Washington  all  the  "  implied  powers,"  fixed 
and  required  under  the  Constitution,  by  interpreting  the  grant  of  those 
powers  not  too  strictly  and  rigorously,  but  fairly  and  justly.  During 
nearly  all  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  last  century,  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Democracy, 
inasmuch  as  the  administrations  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Harrison 
and  Tyler  were  brief  episodes.  The  three  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution resulting  from  the  War  of  Secession  have,  in  Democratic  o])in- 
ion,  only  diminished  a  few  of  the  pre-existing  ])0wers  of  each  of  the 
several  States,  and  have  not  in  any  sense  modified  the  old  Democratic 
rule  for  interpreting  the  grant  of  powers.  Excepting  the  very  few 
rights  of  sovereignty  taken  away  ])y  those  three  amendments  and  given 
to  the  Washington  Government,  its  limitations  and  State  rights  exist  as 
before.  That  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  modifications  in  the  laws  of  our  country 
demanded  by  Bryan  and  the  Populists  can  not  be  constitutionally  made 
by  Congress,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  made  at  all,  are  for  the  people  of  the 
several  States  to  consider  and  enact,  under  their  reserved  powers  in  the 
partition  of  sovereignty  originally  made  by  the  people. 


V. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  those  signing  the  recent  Spanish  treaty  to 
keep  in  mind  those  century-old  tenets  of  tlie  American  Democracy  has 
precipitated  u])on  the  Supreme  Court  the  pending  questions  growing 
out  of  that  treaty,  and  has  th.rown  into  confusion  and  perplexity  the 
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l^resideiit,  the  Senate,  our  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  It  must  have 
leen  that  our  American  negotiators  at  Paris  considered  and  decided, 
before  signing  the  treaty,  how  our  new  islands  were  to  be  governed. 
President  McKinley  and  the  Eepublican  leaders  have  since  been  exe- 
cuting the  theories  of  that  decision  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"throughout  the  United  States." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  has,  in 
some  way,  taken  the  United  States  out  of  what  they  describe  as  a 
"  century  of  isolation,"  made  them  a  "  world-wide  power,"  compelled 
a  new  kind  of  diplomacy,  and  novel  participation  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  But  has  the  Federal  Constitution  been  thereby  changed?  Has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  one  whose  sover- 
eignty is  limited?  Have  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  been 
thereby  enlarged?  Those  are  the  questions  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Must  not  our  Constitution  be  modified,  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  enter  into  "  world-wide "  affairs  on  a  par  with 
European  kings,  queens  and  emperors,  who  (which  the  United  States 
Government  has  not)  have  full  sovereign  powers  unrestrained  by  a 
written  fundamental  law?  Armies  and  navies  can  be  moved  as  such 
sovereigns  please,  and  treaties  can  be  m.ade  as  they  have  a  fancy  to 
make  them,  whether  public  or  secret. 

President  McKinley,  under  the  inspiration  of  "  world-wide,  power," 
invades  China,  without  specific  authority  of  Congress,  with  an  army 
of  five  or  six  thousand,  and  enters  into  stipulations  with  Europeans  re- 
garding the  internal  affairs  of  China.  Some  of  the  features  of  the 
President's  pending  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  at  Pekin  regard- 
ing future  Chinese  autonomy,  should  show  whither  "  world-wide 
power "  is  going,  and  how  far  the  McKinley  administration  has  de- 
parted from  the  traditions  of  the  Department  of  State  under  its  former 
chiefs.  But  it  will  be  a  strange  commentary  on  "  world-wide  power," 
if  it  shall  after  all  turn  out  that  the  administration  has  recently  had  no 
real  influence  on  Chinese  affairs. 


YL 

Is  the  Government  departing  in  many  ways  from  the  well-considered 
diplomacy  and  negotiations,  when  Caleb  Gushing  concluded  our  first 
treaty  with  China,  and  our  first  treaty  with  Japan  was  made  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  lioth  ratified  under  Democratic  administrations? 

And  then  what  is  to  be  thought  of  that  which  has  recently  gone  on 
between  Washington  and  London  regarding  the  Isthmian  canal?    Did 
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the  Executive,  following  good  American  traditions  in  such  important 
matters,  confer  with  his  party  friends  in  Congress,  before  he  made  such 
deiinite  pledges  to  England  by  the  llay-I'auncefote  settlement ?  Is 
the  whole  affair  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  President's  con- 
viction that,  in  order  to  be  a  ''  world-wide  ])ower,'''  the  President  nmst 
have  the  treaty-making  piower  in  his  hands  as  European  sovereigns 
have  it?  Must  the  Senate,  representing  in  such  matters  the  several 
States  whose  rights  may  be  infringed  by  a  treaty,  accept  whatever  the 
President  may  choose  to  send  it? 

The  American  Democracy  condemns  imitation  in  the  Xew  World  of 
the  faults  of  the  Old,  intrusion  into  spheres  of  influence  abroad  where 
it  has  no  call  to  go,  seeking  an  over-sea  empire,  committing  the  war 
power  to  the  Executive  unless  when  sudden  assault  is  to  be  repelled, 
the  establishment  of  a  great  standing  army  forbidden  by  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  our  Government,  hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  shown  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  preventing  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  therefor.  The  great  material  prosperity  which  has 
come,  and  is  coming,  to  the  United  States  from  their  independent 
isolation  will,  by  the  inevitable  rivalries  of  increasing  American  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  the  power  of  enormous  wealth  and  capital,  create 
enough  resentment  without  our  taking  part  in  international  political 
ttnd  dynastic  ambitions  in  Europe.  The  American  Democracy  has  in 
mind  the  Avisdom  of  John  Bright  when  he  said : 

''  There  never  was  a  time  since  the  beginning  of  history  when  there. 
■was  not  one,  or  more  than  one.  State  which  conceived  itself  either  so 
numerous,  or  so  well  situated,  or  so  rich,  or  so  ingenious,  or  so  united, 
or  so  martial,  or  so  pious,  or  so  favored  by  Heaven,  or  so  pre-eminent 
for  some  other  great  quality,  that  it  might  safely  defy  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  set  \\\)  its  own  rules,  ])e  its  own  law,  and  entertain  schemes 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  American  Democracy  is  now  confronted  by  two  opponents  hostile 
to  another,  but  each  finding  Democracy  in  its  ])ath.  One  is  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or  a  portion  of  it,  tearing  up  the  Constitution  in  pursuit 
of  what  it  describes  as  "  world-wide  ])ower.''  The  other  is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Populists,  trampling  under  foot  the  Constitution,  in  pur- 
suit of  objects  over  a  greater  part  of  which  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction. 
If  there  are  evils  infesting  our  National,  State  and  municipal  alfairs, 
such  as  j\Ir.  Edmunds  has  recently  described,  and  if  they  have  largely 
come  upon  us  since  we  de]iarted  from  that  independent  isolation  whicli 
gave  the  United  States  abounding  freedom,  wealth  and  real  interna- 
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tional  power,  since  the  wars  of  "  aggression  "  by  our  armies  have  been 
entered  upon,  and  since  trade  wars  by  subsidies  are  being  waged  for 
"world-wide  power,"  how  is  Washington  to  be  purged  of  those  evils, 
unless  by  political  purification  beginning  in  the  towns,  cities  and  capi- 
tals of  each  of  the  several  States?  The  constant  problem  to  be  solved, 
the  never-ending  temptation  to  be  resisted,  arises  from  the  perpetual 
need  of  wise  restraint  and  guidance  of  Federal  powers  exercised  by  the 
Government  at  "Washington,  but  amid  all  the  perils  and  solicitudes  of 
the  present  the  Democracy  does  not  despair  of  the  future  or  of  the 
Eepublic. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  OX  ARTICLE  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN 

REVIEW. 

THE  XEW  TEST  OF  DEMOCRACY. 
(New  York  Times.   February  4.   1901.) 

It  has  seemed  to  The  Times  that  the  months  immediately  following 
the  presidential  election  of  1900  were  not  a  propitious  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  practical  pur- 
pose of  reorganization,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  building  up  of  a  party 
that  shall  deserve  and  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  elect  its 
candidates  at  the  polls.  Reorganization  for  any  other  purpose  will  not 
engage  the  attention  of  serious  men  in  or  out  of  politics.  But  if  the 
work  were  undertaken  now  it  would  be  confronted  by  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  of  the  passions  engendered  and  the  unhealed  divi- 
sions created  in  the  contest  that  resulted  in  the  two  nominations  and  the 
two  defeats  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  its  present  plight,  the  party  is  plainly  in 
no  condition  to  come  together  in  firm  union  upon  any  question  now  be- 
fore the  people.  When  time  has  softened  resentments  that  now  flame 
up  at  every  provocation,  or  when  some  uniting  impulse  for  action  upon 
new  and  inspiring  questions  has  made  the  reorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  both  urgent  and  hopeful,  the  work  will  be  taken  up,  we 
trust,  under  the  counsel  of  wise  and  broad-minded  men. 

Mr.  Bryan,  however,  has  recently  said  that  "  reorganization  is  an  in- 
ternal remedy,  and  it  can  not  be  applied  externally ;  those  who  are  within 
the  party  lines  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  platform, 
and  are  entitled  to  make  such  changes  in  the  organization  or  machinery 
of  the  party  as  they  may  please."    This  is  so  plainly  an  edict  of  exclusion 
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pronounced  against  all  persons  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  is  in 
ttrnis  so  positive  a  declaration  that  such  persons  are  not  Democrats,  that 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont  is  well  justified  in  examining  this  Bryanite  test  of 
Democracv  as  he  does  in  an  article  in  the  February  Xorth  American 
IJeview. 

Mr.  Belmont  shows  by  historical  proof  and  by  Mr.  Bryan's  own  admis- 
sions that  the  author  of  this  edict  and  declaration  is  not  himself  a  Demo- 
crat. This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  trite  and  familiar  charges  against 
:\Ir.  Bryan.  It  is  of  high  importance,  however,  that  the  actual  proofs 
should  be  set  forth  before  the  eyes  of  men.  We  shall  quote  from  M'-. 
Belmont's  article  a  passage  of  some  length  in  which  this  proof  is  ad- 
duced: 

"  From  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  American  Democracy,  there  are 
two  criticisms  on  the  conduct  and  leadership  of  those  who  cunningly 
obtained  possession  of  the  Democratic  machinery  in  1896  and  nominally 
retained  it  in  1900.  Their  platform  and  candidate  proclaimed  theories 
which  were  once  Repul^lican,  were  then  defended  liy  Populists,  but  were 
always  un-Democratic.  The  usurpation  of  the  Democratic  name  and 
organization  accomplished  at  Chicago  in  189G  was  as  furtive  as  it  was 
sudden  in  execution.  It  took  the  Democracy  unawares.  It  was  not 
'  openly  proposed  and  fairly  presented  '  in  the  several  States,  as  ]\Ir. 
Bryan  has  recently  said  a  party  revolution  should  be. 

"  The  aberration  from  the  immutable  principles  of  the  American  De- 
mocracy did  not  proceed  from  within,  or  from  those  whom  ex-President 
Cleveland  has  recently  described  as  "  the  rank  and  file."  It  was  the 
result  of  an  intrigue  between  a  few  leaders  controlling  the  organization 
in  certain  States  and  dissatisfied  Republicans,  uniting  with  Populists 
who  made  the  "  capture  "  (that  is  the  word  used  by  Mr.  Bryan)  of  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Neither  New  York  nor  the  Eastern  States  were 
taken  into  the  conspiracy. 

"  Of  the  741  delegates  to  the  National  Silver  Party  Convention,  526 
had  been  Republicans,  and  the  temporary  Chairman  of  the  Populist  Na- 
tional Convention  declared  in  his  speech  that  the  Bryan  Chicago  Con- 
vention had  been  guilty  of  stealing  '  the  People's  Party  platform  almost 
entire.' 

"  After  the  campaign  of  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  published  a  book  entitled 
'The  First  Battle,'  in  which  he  set  forth,  with  much  minuteness,  the 
several  steps  taken  l)y  those  who  had  plotted  against  the  traditional  pol- 
icy of  the  Democratic  party.  He  disclosed  motives  and  methods  gen- 
erally unknown  at  the  time  by  Eastern  Democrats.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  President  Cleveland  urged  the  re- 
peal of  the  destructive  Sherman  Silver  Dollar  Law,  Mr.  Bryan  led  the 
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resistance  to  the  repeal,  resorting  finally  to  dilatory  and  obstructive  tac- 
tics.    After  those  had  been  suppressed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
the  repeal  had  been  enacted,  he,  as  he  announced  in  his  book  (page  150), 
■M-ent  to  a  conference  of  silver  men  in  Omaha,  in  June,  1894.    There  he 
proclaimed  his  invention  of  free  silver  coinage  at  '16  to   1  '  without 
waiting  for  the  '  aid  or  consent  of  any  nation  oii  earth.'     During  the 
next  year,  and  early  in  1896,  several  other  conferences,  or  conventions, 
were  held  in  the  South  and  West;  he  mentions  Senators  Jones  and  Stew- 
art of  Xevada,  and  other  Republicans,  as  the  '  leading  spirits.'     The 
avowed  purpose,  in  the  beginning,  was  a  nonpartisan  movement  to  con- 
strain the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Conventions  to  declare 
for  free  silver,  and  '  to  provide  for  the  nomination  of  a  silver  ticket  iu 
case  both  failed  to  do  so.'     That  nonpartisan  scheme  having  encoun- 
tered obstacles,  another  movement  was  begun  to  '  capture  '  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago.     A  '  Bimetallic  National  Committee,'  as 
a  called  itself,  was  formed  in  a  Washington  hotel,  Mr.  Bryan  says,  which 
appointed  a  State  Committee  in  each  of  thirty-five  Southern  and  Western 
States  and  Territories  to  attend  and  '  capture  '  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion.    They  met  at  the  Sherman  House  in  Chicago  immediately  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  Mr.  Bryan  said  that 
the  silver  intrigue  must  '  secure  the  temporary  organization  and  control 
the  convention  at  every  step.'     On  that  silver  committee,  outside  the 
convention,  was  Mr.  Frank  Foster,  of  Massachusetts,  but  neither  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  nor  any  New  England  State,  except- 
ing Massachusetts,  had  any  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Democratic 
doctrines.     The  silver  cal^al  won  at  every  point.     The  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  had  very  properly,  in  recognition  of  his  successful 
leadership  and  meritorious  services,  proposed  Senator  Hill  as  temporary 
Chairman,  but,  in  violation  of  precedent  and  traditional  courtesy,  his 
election  was  resisted  and  defeated.     The  outsiders  led  by  Bryan  accom- 
plished the  admission  of  contested  delegates,  of  whom  Mr.  Bryan  was 
one,  who  had  been  refused  admission  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

"  In  this  way,  and  by  other  expedients,  they  captured  two-thirds  of 
the  convention.  The  captors  were  able  to  defeat  the  minority  platform, 
which  concisely,  clearly,  and  accurately  set  forth  the  financial  and  cur- 
rency measures  which  the  voters  commended  in  1896,  and  again  last 
November.  Meanwhile,  and  as  recently  as  February,  1896,  Mr.  Bryan 
announced  (page  134)  that  he  '  would  not  support  for  the  Presidency 
an  advocate  of  the  gold  standard,'  and  set  forth  at  much  length  the  po- 
litical ethics  which  justified  him,  as  he  says,  in  participating  in  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  and  then  '  bolting '  out  of  it  when  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  discarding  Democratic  doctrines." 
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The  Bryan  silver  eal>al  would  liave  been  quite  as  well  content  to  cap- 
ture the  Kepnblican  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  181)G.  They  chose  to 
capture  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  not  because  of  any  con- 
gruity  between  their  purposes  and  the  jtrinciples  of  that  party,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  job  was  easier..  Mr.  Bryan  has  plainly  shown  that  sub- 
jugation, not  assimilation,  was  their  object.  They  wanted  the  name  and 
bc.nner  of  a  party  for  their  own  ends.  They  seized  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization; they  took  the  Democratic  name,  and  upon  the  banner  of  the 
Democracy  they  emblazoned  those  "  strange  symbols "  to  which  Mr. 
C'leveland  has  made  a  striking  allusion. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us,  reverence  for  those  symbols  and  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  which  the  "  Bimetallic  National  Committee  ''  sub- 
stituted for  the  ancient  creed  of  the  party  is  the  only  test  of  Democracy. 
For  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  his  audacious  pretension,  the 
present  time  is,  indeed,  not  un])ropitious.  All  times  and  seasons  are 
right  for  the  truths  that  lie  at  the  foundation. 


SUBSIDY  AND  SILVER. 

(New   York    Evening   Tost,    February   i),    1901.) 

To  tJic  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post; 

Sir. —  The  agitation  for  free  silver  coinage  began  over  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  interest  of  a  subsidy  for  the  silver-mine  owners.  It  is  logi- 
cally followed  by  the  present  Eepublican  activity  in  behalf  of  a  subsidy 
of  nine  millions  a  year  for  those  who  will  un(k'rtake  ocean  transporta- 
tion. Mr.  McKinley  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and 
was  early  in  the  field  advocating  the  subsidy  for  silver-mine  owners. 
He  voted  for  the  Bland  bill  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  standard 
silver  dolhir  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character.  He  voted  for  the 
Allison  substitute,  and  to  defeat  the  veto  of  it  by  President  Hayes.  He 
voted  for  the  ]\Iatthcws  resolution  to  ])ay  Government  bonds  in  siL'er 
dollars.  He  voted  to  prevent  the  further  payment  of  the  greenback 
debt  and  to  ])ay  customs  duties  with  grcen1)acks.  He  voted  for  the 
Slu'riiiau  law  doubling  Treasury  silver  ])urchascs  and  coinage,  but  he 
fell  out  of  the  silver  subsidy  ranks  when  Governor  of  Ohio.  Bryan 
took  his  ])lace  in  those  ranks  and  voted  in  Congress  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Law. 

One  of  the  evils  which  have  come  of  the  ca])ture  of  the  Democratic 
ship  by  Bryan  and  his  Populist  and  Silver  Republican  allies,  and  of 
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their  insistence  that  more  silver  dollars  should  be  coined,  has  hecn  the 
])recedence  given  to  that  question  over  the  issues  of  taxation  and  ocean 
transportation.  That  left  the  Bepublican  leaders  free  to  claim  that  the 
Dinffley  tariff  caused  what  they  called  the  "  boom  "  contemporaneous 
-with  it.  They,  therefore,  urge  subsidies  to  transport  the  enormous  sur- 
plus wliich  they  insist  has  ])een  produced  solely  by  that  tariff  law. 

The  disasters  Brvnn  foretold  in  1896  as  certain  to  come  of  the  gold 
standard  are  well  remembered. ,  They  who  advocated  the  gold  standard 
were  ])etraying  the  United  States  into  the  hands  of  the  financiers  of 
London,  as  Benedict  Arnold  betrayed  the  American  colonies.  In  the 
London  Times  of  the  ITth  of  January  is  a  report  of  what  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  largest  l)anks  of  London  said: 

"•'  Two  years  ago  I  ventured  to  assert  ihat  for  the  first  time  it  might 
be  said  that,  instead  of  Europe  financing  the  L^nited  States,  New  York 
was  beginning  to  finance  Europe.  What  was  then  impending  has  now 
become  an  actual  fact.  Not  only  our  own  Government,  but  the  German 
Government  also  had  placed  a  loan  in  the  United  States,  who  now  took 
a  share  second  to  none  in  the  world's  transactions,  and  whose  growing 
importance  not  only  in  financial,  Init  especially  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  must  be  recognized  and  met.  It  was  manifest  how 
largely  increased  the  ])ower  of  foreign  nations  had  lately  'become  of 
drawing  on  our  gold  reserves  in  consequence  of  their  investments  in  our 
Government  loans,  of  their  large  purchases  of  l)ills  on  London  in  the 
discount  market  —  bills  which  were  constantly  maturing  —  and  of  the 
growing  excess  of  our  imports  over  exports.  AVe  had  been  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  the  increasing  pros]^erity  of  the  United  States  had  en- 
abled them  to  spare  gold  when  needed,  and  more  would  be  forthcoming 
when  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  send  it." 

Now  comes  the  ]n-oposed  sul)sidy  which  the  Eepuldicans  tell  us  is  to 
do  for  American  shi)i])ing  what  the  Dingley  tariff  has  done  for  exports 
of  American  manufacturers.  The  percentage  of  the  exports  of  our 
manufactures  relative  to  agriculture  and  mining  was  never  so  large  as 
during  the  low  tariff  of  the  Wilson  law  under  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion. Foreign  vessels  carry  92  per  cent,  of  our  combined  ex]wrts  and 
imports,  but  in  182G  the  condition  was  reversed;  then  American  ships 
transported  92i  per  cent.  "When  the  AVar  of  Secession  began,  American 
vessels  carried  66-}^  per  cent.  In  1865  we  had  98,000  tons  of  registered 
steamers.  In  1868  we  had  221,980,  but  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years 
only  217,000,  and  in  1893,  360,000  tons.  From  1860  to  1900  there 
were  high  tariffs  excepting  during  eight  years,  but  we  did  not  increase 
the  tonnage  of  seagoing  steamers.  Was  it  because  of  excessive  and  badly 
adjusted  taxes  inflicted  by  the  nation  and  by  New  York  as  well,  driving 
away  ships  from  our  great  port?     A  yearly  budget  in  this  city  of  one 
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liundred  millions  and  another  at  Washington  eiglit  times  as  large  are 
already  creating  lond  complaints  against  tax  appraisers,  active  swear- 
ing oft  of  city  taxes,  and  change  of  residence  to  dodge  such  taxes. 

All  Europe  is  saying  that  world-wide  commercial  wars  are  in  sight, 
hreeding  wars  by  armies  and  navies.  Protective  tariffs  and  subsidies 
are  the  rule  everywhere  but  in  England,  and  her  colonies  are  given 
over  to  protection.  On  July  22,  1882,  I  introduced  into  the  House  a 
resolution  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  ajiply  a  remedy  for  the  rapidly 
diminishing  ocean  tonnage,  which  led  up  to  a  joint  select  committee 
of  the  two  houses  charged  with  the  investigation.  Out  of  it  came  a 
new  standing  committee  on  merchant  marine,  but  not  much  else.  Now, 
recalling  a  letter,  written  in  September,  1882,  to  the  American  Ship- 
Masters'  Association,  it  seems  as  if  but  little  has  been  done.  American 
capital  will  not  enter  sufficiently  into  American  steamer-building  for 
ocean  traffic.  Does  it  really  cost  more  to  build  an  American  tban  a 
foreign  steel  vessel  of  the  same  class? 

Why,  if  American  steel  is  cheaper,  if  we  can  undersell  Europe  with 
our  locomotives  and  machinery  in  general,  and  if  our  higher  wages  shall 
make  a  cheaper  labor  cost  in  the  product?  Everything  tends  to  show 
that  the  ill-advised  taxing,  National  and  State,  is  the  great  obstacle. 
We  were  told  last  month  from  Vienna : 

"  Every  government  on  the  continent  is  at  present  devoting  its 
energies  to  the  promotion  of  export  trade.  They  have  no  choice. 
Militarism  has  engendered  Socialism,  and  the  only  safety-valve  is  com- 
mercial prosperity,  which  it  is  sought  in  some  instances  to  further 
artificially.  The  colonial  fever  of  certain  great  continental  States  has 
no  other  origin.  English  competition  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come. There  is  already  a  beginning  of  success.  In  the  near  East,  for 
instance,  British  trade  is  now  far  from  flourishing,  Austro-Hungarian, 
German,  and  even  Italian  commercial  enterprise  has  had  energetic  of- 
ficial support.'' 

Conceding  all  that  to  l)e  true,  it  is  not  imperative  or  expedient  that 
the  United  States  rush  into  the  scramble  under  a  Dingley  tariff,  en- 
abling or  compelling  our  manufacturers  to  sell  cheaper  for  export  than 
at  home.  Necessary  to  us  as  are  markets  for  the  natural  surplus  pro- 
duction of  our  eoil  and  factories,  that  commerce  is  very  unlike  the 
obnoxious  "  commercialism "  of  the  politics  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, which  ]\Ir.  Coler  has  so  aptly  described  and  denounced,  and 
which  may  be  the  driving-wheel  of  the  Subsidy  Bill  now  pending  at 
Washington. 

PEEEY  BELMONT. 

New  York,  February  8. 
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CEOKEE  AXD  THE  DEMOCEATIC  PAETY. 

(New   York   Herald,    February   13,    1901.) 

Democratic  State  Committeeman  Perry  Belmont,  asked  yesterday  if 
he  had  seen  an  interview  with  Eichard  Croker  predicting  Tammany 
success  in  the  coming  campaign,  said: 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  the  interview  in  which  Croker  speaks  of  '  my  party; ' 
not  that  he  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  that  it  belongs  to  him. 
Hurrying  away  and  hiding  in  retirement  after  his  inexcusable  course  in 
the  presidential  election,  he  thinks  it  time  to  show  a  bold  front. 

"  The  Committee  of  Five  and,  so  far,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  have 
reached  a  Scotch  verdict.  As  usual,  professional  men,  business  men  and 
independent  Democrats  have  been  slow  to  perfect  an  organization;  some 
have  even  expressed  gloomy  forebodings  of  failure.  It  was  the  proper 
moment  for  Croker  to  attempt  to  again  grasp  the  throat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  If  he  dominates  in  this  City  it  means  the  throttling  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  Xation,  with  large  pecuniary  profit  to  the 
throttler.  He  says :  '  When  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  be  in  iSTew 
York.'  The  proper  time  for  him  to  be  here  is  now,  to  face  his  accusers. 
'  Then  only  will  my  plans  be  divulged.'  That  is  mere  impudence,  but 
is  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  indifference  of  Democrats  continues. 

"  There  are  good  men  in  Tammany,  but  they  must  shake  off  the 
Croker  incubus  or  Tammany  Hall  will  go  down  in  destruction  with  its 
absentee  landlord." 


AVHAT  NEW  YOEK  AND   NEBEASKA  DID  FOE  BEYAN. 

(Xew  York  Herald,   March  13,  1901.) 

Perry  Belmont,  commenting  yesterday  on  Mr.  Bryan's  declaration  at 
the  City  Hall  that,  "  all  things  considered,  New  York  did  better  for  me 
in  November  than  any  other  section  of  the  country,  better  certainly  than 
my  own  State,"  said:  ^^  The  confession  regarding  Nebraska  illumined 
the  whole  situation.  It  was  at  the  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion held  at  Lincoln  in  1893  that  Bryan  began  his  efforts  to  condemn 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Law.    He  was  defeated  in  that  conven- 
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tion.  He  was  even  refuped  a  place  on  the  Platform  Committee.  Hia 
silver  fad  was  repudiated,  and  Cleveland  was  upheld  in  that  convention. 
"  He  thereupon  proclaimed  tliat  ho  would  never  support  a  gold  stand- 
ard candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  entered  upon  the  conspiracy  with 
Silver  Pepublicans  and  Populists  to  capture  the  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party.  A  year  later,  the  opposition  to  Democracy  did  cap- 
ture, under  Bryan's  lead,  the  Nebraska  State  Convention,  overthrew 
the  Democratic  policy  of  the  ]n-evious  year,  supported  the  Populist  nomi- 
nation for  Governor,  the  Democratic  delegates  having  previously  left 
the  convention. 

"  In  1S95,  the  regular  Democracy  denounced  Bryan  and  put  a  ticket 
in  the  field,  receiving  more  votes  than  his  Populist  faction,  which,  never- 
tlieless,  sent  a  delegation  to  Chicago,  headed  by  Bryan.  That  delegation 
was  refused  admission  to  the  convention  by  the  National  Committee  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  irregular.  It  was  afterwards  sealed  by  the  con- 
vention, together  with  other  irregular  Bryan  Populist  silver  delegates 
from  other  States.  The  combination  against  Democracy  carried  Ne- 
braska in  lSf)6  by  a  plurality  almost  exactly  that  of  Harrison  four  years 
before,  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  vote. 

''  But  in  1900  Bryan's  own  State  repudiated  him.  It  is  true,  as  he 
says  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  that  New  York  city  did  better  than  his  own 
State,  but  what  became  of  the  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Democrats 
who,  in  1898,  voted  in  Greater  New  York  against  Roosevelt  for  Gov- 
ernor? Bryan's  candidacy  and  the  Chicago  ])latform,  inflicted  for  a  sec- 
ond time  at  Kansas  City  by  Croker,  controlling  the  Nev;  York  delegation, 
made  possible  the  political  despotism  in  our  colonies,  extravagance  and 
huge  taxes  now  being  fastened  u])on  the  country. 

"  It  will  be  of  no  avail  now  for  Democrats  to  merely  blow  fog  horns 
unless  they  arouse  Democrats  and  eject  from  control  *the  leaders  who 
have  misled  them.  Their  misleading  has  been  obstinate,  willful,  un- 
patriotic and  undemocratic,  because  purely  selfish. 

"•'Within  eight  months  there  will  be  a  Mayoralty  election  in  Greater 
New  York.  It  will  be  the  opening  contest  of  1904.  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
cannot,  under  the  city  charter,  be  renominated.  Are  the  many  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Democrats  in  this  city  to  be  longer  misled  by 
Croker?  " 
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HOME  RULE  COMMENDED  AT  MANHATTAN  CLUB. 

(New  York  Times,  February  28,  1901.) 

The  members  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
250,  gave  a  dinner  last  night  to  the  president  of  the  club,  Justice  Charles 
H.  Truax.  and  the  affair  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  that 
the  organization  has  ever  given.  The  dinner,  the  menus  stated,  was 
offered  as  a  tribute  to  Justice  Truax  by  the  club,  "  in  appreciation  of 
his  services  towards  the  restoration  of  its  prestige." 

There  were  among  the  guests  Democrats  of  everv'  shade  of  opinion 
and  a  number  of  prominent  Republicans.  John  Hone  presided  and  Jus- 
tice Truax  was  seated  at  his  right  hand.  On  the  other  side  of  the  chair- 
man was  AVilliam  F.  Sheehan. 

The  others  at  the  guests"  table  were  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  Charles 
J.  Canda,  John  C.  Calhoun,  AVilliam  G.  Rice,  Perry  Belmont,  William 
R.  Grace,  John  A.  McCall,  Nathan  Straus,  Randolph  Guggenheimer, 
David  B.  Gilbert,  Judge  Martin  T.  McMahon,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  De 
Lancey  Nicoll,  John  Fox,  president  of  the  Democratic  Club,  and  Justice 
Lawrence. 

The  diners  occupied  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  club,  and 
there  was  much  visiting  among  the  members  during  the  evening,  while 
good  cheer  flowed  in  a  continuous  stream.  Each  diner  had  a  pencil  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  silver  icey.  With  this  was  a  book  of  coupons  and  a 
card  bearing  the  inscription :  "  This  is  the  key  to  the  wine  cellar. 
The  lock  will  be  changed  when  the  coffee  is  served."  Up  to  that  time 
the  cellar  was  frequently  visited. 

Mr.  Hone,  in  beginning  the  speech-making,  paid  a  tribute  to  Justice 
Truax,  and  said  he  valued  a  letter  from  Manton  Marble,  once  president 
of  the  Manhattan  Club,  in  which  he  said  that  the  presidency  of  the 
Manhattan  Club  was  the  blue  ribbon  of  Democracy.  He  asked  the  diners 
to  drink  to  the  wearer  of  the  blue  ribbon,  and  they  did  so  with  a  will. 

JUSTICE    TRUAX'S    RESPONSE, 

Justice  Truax  was  visibly  affected  when  he  rose  to  respond  to  the 
cheers  that  greeted  him.  "  If  I  said  I  was  not  a  proud  and  happy  man 
this  night,"  he  said,  "  Fd  be  a  liar." 

"  And  you're  not,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices. 
Vol.  VI  — 21 
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"  I  appreciate  the  spirit  that  promi)ted  this  dinner,"'  Justice  Truax 
went  on.  "  It  is  one  of  friendship.  As  I  look  over  the  diners  here,  there 
is  but  one  who  does  not  call  me  '  Charley  '  —  and  that  is  my  son.  (Laugh- 
ter and  a]iplause.) 

"  While  I  appreciate  this  greeting,  I  know  that  I  am  not  '  It.'  It  is 
the  Manhattan  Cluh  which  we  all  love.  You  are  honoring  not  the  indi- 
vidual, hut  the  ]>rcsident  of  the  oldest  Democratic  cluh  in  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  friendship.  Men  may  get  money  and 
fame,  but  if  they  have  not  friends  they  are  poor,  indeed,  and  to-night, 
when  I  see  you  all  here  around  me,  I  am  richer  than  all  the  Vanderbilts 
and  Eockefellers  in  the  world.  (Cheers  and  ap])lause.)  This  is  a  dinner 
(o  friends,  and  not  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  your  exceeding  kindness  to  me  this  evening." 

Ex-Senator  Hill  received  a  great  ovation  when  he  rose  to  speak.  He 
said  that  at  a  dinner  some  time  ago  it  was  stated  as  a  fact  that  every 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  York  State  but  one  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Manhattan  Club,  and  that,  thinking  the  matter  over,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  he  was  not  looked  on  as  a  Demo- 
cratic  Governor. 

Since  that  time,  he  said,  the  error  had  been  rectified,  and  he  thanked 
the  club  for  making  him  a  member.  He  said  he  came  to  the  dinner  to 
thank  the  members  and  also  to  testify  to  his  high  regard  for  the  presi- 
^■ent,  who,  he  was  surprised  to  learn,  he  said,  wore  a  blue  ribbon,  for  he 
did  not  know  that  he  belonged  to  any  temperance  organization. 

"  I  came  also,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "  because  of  a  letter  recently  written  by 
a  prominent  Democrat,  in  which  he  said  that  the  rank  and  file  should 
have  a  show,  and  I  am  of  the  rank  and  file.  I  hope  this  club  is  to  be 
the  rallying  point  of  the  rank  and  file,  which  will  include  every  true 
Democrat  in  the  country. 

"I  think  I  see  the  signs  everywhere  of  renewed  activity  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  Democrats  who  love  the  old  party  for  the  good  it  has  done, 
and  for  the  good  it  still  can  and  will  do.  I  know  of  no  better  organiza- 
tion to  rally  round  than  this  club.  I  am  glad  to  belong  to  such  an  or- 
ganization, and  in  future  will  follow  the  Manhattan  Club's  flag.  That 
reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  signed  the  constitution  of  the  club,  but 
I  will  soon  do  so,  and  thereby  subscribe  to  the  true  Democratic  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag." 

PERRY     BEL:MOXt's     ADDRESS. 

Perry  Belmont  made  the  concluding  address,  dwelling  mainly  on  the 
question  of  home  rule,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Manhat- 
tan Club  had  included  in  its  membership  O'Conor  and  Tilden,  who  had 
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fought  foi  the  principle.     Mr.  Belmont,  after  eulogizing  Justice  Traux, 
said  in  part : 

"  We  are  liere  to  do  honor  to  a  most  efficient  and  popular  president 
of  this  club.  Judge  Truax.  As  the  Democratic  party  has  survived  many 
a  troublous  period,  so,  also,  has  the  Manhattan  Club  overcome  its  own 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  to  our  president  is  largely  due  the  credit 
of  this  impressive  evidence  of  vigorous  prosperity  we  see  here  to-night. 

"  The  Manhattan  Club,  by  its  traditions  and  history,  does  not  con- 
cern itself  in  local  factions  and  disputes.  The  sphere  of  its  activity  is 
mainly  in  National  and  State  politics.  As  we  look  back  over  its  record, 
it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  of  us  that  the  membership  of  the 
club  included  those  two  glorious  volunteers,  0 'Conor  and  Tilden,  who 
effectively  assailed  the  power  of  the  Albany  monster,  which  in  their 
day  had  enforced  State  administration  of  the  local  affairs  of  this  city. 
A  chief  object  of  the  founders  of  the  club  was  to  promote  '  Home  Rule,' 
and  every  member  will  recall  with  pride  that  one  of  our  presidents  wrote 
in  the  platform  of  the  Xew  York  Democratic  State  Convention  of  187-1 
this  sentence: 

"  '  Home  rule,  to  limit  and  localize  most  zealously  the  power  intrusted 
to  public  servants,  municipal.  State  and  Federal.    Xo  centralization.' 

"  Centralization  of  political  power  is  akin  to  despotism.  Every  po- 
litical question  should  be  decided  as  far  aa  possible  by  the  vicinage  most. 
to  be  affected  by  the  decision.  That  is  the  foundation  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions destined,  if  the  United  States  be  faithful,  to  traverse  the 
globe. 

"  How  accurately  and  concisely  that  sentence  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1874  defined  the  democratic  principle  for  which  Jefferson  of 
Virginia  and  Clinton  of  New  York  struggled  a  hundred  years  ago! 
'  Home  Rule  '  and  '  Central  Rule  '  are  as  implacable  enemies  to-day  as 
they  were  then. 

"  It  is  permitted  to  the  Governor,  by  the  present  Republican  charter 
of  Greater  New  York,  to  remove  the  Mayor  from  office,  even  though 
chosen  by  the  voters,  provided  sufficient  charges  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Governor  and  proven  at  an  open  public,  judicial  hearing.  X  State 
law  empowering  the  Governor,  merely  on  his  personal  prejudice,  pique 
or  fancy,  or  on  his  partisan  pleasure,  to  remove  the  Mayor,  would  be 
imposing  foreign  dictation  on  this  city. 

"  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  progress  in  '  Home  Rule '  that  New  York 
has  made  during  more  than  a  century,  and  do  not,  therefore,  realize 
how  Albany  Republicans  are  turning  back  the  clock.  In  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  in  1777,  aristocracy,  landed  estates  and  centrali- 
zation choked  the  seeds  of  Democracy  and  self-government.    The  mayors 
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of  cities  and  a  large  class  of  local  officers  were,  as  we  know,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  whom  was  centralized  the  whole  ap- 
pointing power  throughout  the  State,  including,  of  course,  the  power 
of  removal.  It  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  half  century  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1821,  framed  by  Democrats  against  the  stout  opposition  of  Fed- 
eralists, transferred  to  the  voters  much  of  the  appointing  power,  and 
permitted  the  common  council  of  each  city  to  create  its  mayor.  Not, 
however,  until  1833  did  the  voters  of  the  cities  come  by  their  own.  The 
Constitution  of  1821  not  only  gave  to  the  cities  the  right  to  choose 
many  of  their  own  officers,  but,  under  the  lead  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
broke  down  the  existing  disfranchisement  of  everybody  not  a  freeholder, 
or  tenant,  or  landowner  under  the  Constitution  of  1777.  It  also  abol- 
ished the  test  of  $50  in  order  to  vote  for  Assemblyman,  and  $250  to 
vote  for  Governor.  Immediately  thereafter  the  city  of  New  York  be- 
gan its  rise  to  be  the  most  opulent  and  populous  of  cities. 

"  Not  until  1846  did  the  Constitution  fully  impart  '  Home  Eule '  to 
this  city  by  providing  that  all  city  officials  must  be  chosen  by  the  voters, 
or  appointed  by  such  city  officers  as  the  Albany  Legislature  shall  direct. 
*  Home  Rule '  has  been  of  slow  growth. 

"  It  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  the  founders  of  this  club  did 
not  believe  that  the  New  York  Constitution  permitted  the  Governor 
to  remove  a  city  official  unless  after  a  public  trial  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. It  is  not  surprising  that  Republican  Senators  at  Albany  have  re- 
cently declared  tha.  there  shall  be  a  State  police  for  the  cities  of  our 
State.  They  are,  in  political  opinion,  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
Federalists  who,  in  the  convention  which  made  our  Union  of  States,  so 
distrusted  the  people  that  they  would  have  established  an  English  type 
of  government  and  a  President  chosen  by  the  Senate. 

''  The  creed  of  the  American  Democracy  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
propositions:  First.  The  utmost  limitation,  consistent  with  safety,  of 
all  official  ])owers.  Second.  Intrusting  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
to  the  localities  to  be  affected.  The  Republican  creed  is  the  opposite. 
It  can  be  summed  up  as  a  centralization  of  power  at  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington, which  fills  both  places  with  lobbyists  debauching  those  who 
should  be  the  legislative  servants  of  the  people. 

"  The  founders  of  this  club  knew  that  the  line  which  divides  the 
power  and  duties  of  cities  from  those  of  the  State  had  not,  in  all  par- 
ticulars, been  defined  with  perfect  precision.  Cities,  counties  and  towns 
do  not  have  written  constitutions  as  the  Nation  and  the  States  have. 
Therefore,  the  State  should  interpose  a  few  impediments  in  the  way  of 
hasty  or  emotional  action  by  cities  relating  to  affairs,  such  as  debts  and 
tixes.     The  general  outline  of  division,  however,  is  clear  enough  for 
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those  who  wish  to  see  it.  The  founders  of  this  club  saw  it.  O'Conor 
and  Tilden  saw  it,  and  would  have  condemned  such  an  assertion  by  the 
State,  as  is  the  recent  Police  Law,  of  power  in  the  Governor  to  remove 
at  pleasure  the  Police  Commissioner  under  the  pretext  of  defining  his 
term  of  office.  However  that  may  be,  the  new  law  has  not  left  the  ruling 
power  in  the  situation  it  was  before  the  enactment.  Tammany  Hall,  hav- 
ing power  over  the  police,  is  now  unhindered,  and  will  l^e  held  to  its  full 
responsibility  therefor.  In  conclusion,  may  I  not  offer  this  sentiment: 
'  The  health  of  those  now  living  and  the  memory  of  those  not  uow  liv- 
ing, who  have  been  presidents  of  the  Manhattan  Club.'  " 


NIXON  CONTAMMANYATED. 

(New  York  World,   March  16,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  World: 

A  morning  paper  contains  an  interview  with  a  "  Tammany  leader  " 
who,  speaking  of  Mr.  Xixon's  threat  to  resign  from  Tammany  (which, 
by  the  way,  would  have  been  the  wisest  course  for  him  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances),  says: 

'^  Then  I  ran  over  his  political  history.  I  told  him :  '  Mr.  Seannell 
introduced  you  to  Mr.  Croker,  upon  whom  you  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression. Your  political  fortune  was  made.  Mr.  Croker  Iiad  you  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  last  Democratic  National  Convention,  a  high  honor 
for  a  young  man  who  had  just  stepped  into  politics.  In  Kansas  City 
you  were  made  the  choice  of  the  New  York  delegation  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President.  That  made  your  name  known  all  over  this 
country.  You  did  not  object.  Mr.  Croker  got  for  you  two  State  dele- 
gations, Tennessee  and  New  York.  He  then  sent  out  agents  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  five  States  were  pledged  to  you,' " 

The  truth  is  Mr.  Nixon  contributed  an  honorable  career  and  respected 
name  to  be  used  by  Croker.  It  was  not  Croker  who  created  Nixon's 
political  strength.  It  may  be  that  the  Oregon  was  designed  by  Hor- 
gan  k  Slattery.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon's  graduation  at  Annapolis  at  the 
head  of  his  class  was  arranged  for  liy  Croker's  civil  service  examiners. 

It  is  natural  for  the  beneficiaries  of  Tammany  to  magnify  Croker  into 
an  omnipotent  power  from  which  they  can  obtain  office  and  pecuniary 
profit.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  Kansas  City  Convention  Croker's  per- 
sonality was  insignificant  and  his  personal  influence  absolutely  without 
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effect.  He  was  looked  upon  simply  as  the  leader  selected  Ijy  Tammany 
for  the  distribution  of  patronage  and  campaign  funds,  and  had  no 
weiglit  whatever  in  the  national  councils  of  the  party.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  tremendous  power, 
under  the  unit  rule,  of  the  solid  vote  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
controlled  by  thi3  combination  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  patronage. 

]\Ir.  Nixon's  name  was  mentioned  for  the  A'ice-Presidency,  but 
dropped  immediately  upon  the  objections  of  Bryan's  friends  on  the 
ground  of  his  advocacy  of  a  subsidy  bill,  which  was  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  platform  containing  a  resolution  against  subsidies.  When  this 
objection  was  made  to  Croker,  Croker's  answer  was :  "  Well,  that  is  all 
right;  he  was  only  arguing  for  his  own  interest,  as  any  young  man 
would  do.    I  do  not  see  why  you  fellows  kick  about  it." 

ANTI-CROKER  DEMOCRAT. 

New  Yoek,  March  14. 


DEMOCRACY'S  PROSPECTS   IN  THE   NEXT  MUNICIPAL 

ELECTION. 

(New   York   Herald.   M.irch   26,   1901.) 

Perry  Belmont,  speaking  yesterday  to  a  reporter  for  the  Herald  on 
the  city  Democracy's  prospects  in  the  next  municipal  election,  empha- 
sized the  need  of  selecting  for  candidate  for  Mayor  a  man  who  would 
really  rule  and  not  be  the  creature  of  an  unofficial  boss.  Of  the  existing 
machinery  for  nominating  candidates  he  said : 

"In  one  voting  day  607,110  ballots  have  been  cast  in  Greater  New 
York  for  a  single  office.  In  one  year  641,070  voters  have  registered. 
In  November  next  the  electors  of  the  city  will  be  called  on  to  fill  188 
offices.  The  Mayor  then  to  Ije  chosen  can  by  removals  and  appointments 
fill  as  he  pleases  during  the  first  six  months  102  important  places. 
How  shall  selections  be  made  of  candidates  for  the  188  elective  offices? 

"The  primary  unit  is  the  Assembly  district.  The  old  ward  unit  is  no 
more.  There  are  sixty-two  Assembly  districts.  The  averag3  attendance 
at  each  is  estimated  to  have  been  300,  or  18,600  Democrats  for  the 
whole  area  of  Greater  New  York.  Those  who  attend  are  chiefly  the 
professional  workers,  and  exhortation  to  other  voters  to  go  to  the 
primary  has  long  been  looked  on  as  a  farce. 

"In  1000  the  eitv  Democratic  vote  for  Governor,  even  when  misled 
by  Bryan  and   Croker,  was  315,452;  the  Republican  was  272,530;  the 
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scattering  was  19,138.  Therefore,  not  more,  perhaps,  on  a  rough  esti- 
mate than  six  per  cent,  of  Democratic  voters  attended  the  primaries 
which  selected  delegates  to  the  nominating  conventions. 

"  Witli  immaterial  exceptions  there  have  been  during  a  century  only 
two  parties  in  our  country.  They  have  controlled  National,  State  and 
local  nominations  and  elections.  National  parties  have  absorbed  the 
local  organizations  to  provide  for  local  affairs.  In  England  only  legis- 
lative officers  are  voted  for  as  a  rule,  but  with  us  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial,  and  during  the  last  century  the  number  was  enormously 
increased.  Till  after  the  New  York  Constitution  of  1821  only  alder- 
men and  constables  were  voted  for  in  this  city. 

"■  The  Democracy  of  Greece,  Eome,  or  Venice  had  not,  nor  has 
Switzerland  or  England  to-day,  the  problem  which  confronts  Greater 
New  York,  with  its  607,110  electors  voting  in  one  day  for  188  officials 
to  be  elected.  How  can  each  party  satisfactorily  put  each  candidate  in 
nomination? 

"  If  in  Greater  New  York  the  Democracy  classified  according  to 
national  politics,  which  is  now  the  only  possible  classification,  is  nearly 
three-fifths  of  all  the  voters,  it  should  name  the  Mayor,  but  how  shall 
the  Democracy  select  the  candidate.  It  is  obviously  impracticable  for 
350,000  Democrats,  more  or  less,  to  assemble  and  nominate,  nor  can  all 
Democrats  residing  in  an  Assemljly  district  there  get  together. 

"  So  few  city  officials  were  elective  before  New  York's  second  State 
Constitution,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  the  city  nominations 
were  then  made.  State  nominations  were  probably  made  until  1821 
by  a  legislative  caucus  by  each  party.  The  Democratic  Congressional 
caucus  was  the  rule  for  President  and  Vice-President  till  1824,  or  1828, 
when  it  was  abandoned  in  national  affairs  by  the  Democrats.  In  1840 
both  parties  adopted  the  present  convention  system.  In  New  York 
State  the  plan  of  nominating  by  delegates  began  with  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1821.  Accompanying  the  nominating  machinery  there  is 
another  which  has  slowly  developed  in  the  interest  of  each  party.  The 
outcome  of  it  is  a  general  committee  for  the  city,  the  county,  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Each  are  perpetually  in  existence,  but  the  nomi- 
nating machinery  is  put  together  once  a  year  to  grind  out  candidates, 
and  then  put  aside  until  the  next  year.  Tbe  mass  of  voters  to  be  con- 
sulted has  outgrown  the  machinery.     How  can  it  be  supplemented? 

"A  great  deal  has  been  attempted  by  statute  laws  in  New  York 
and  other  States  to  regulate  the  nominating  devices  of  party  organiza- 
tions upon  the  plea  that  they  have  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  appliances 
for  voting  which  are  to  express  the  will  of  the  electors,  but  obviously 
no  legislations  can  compel  the  voters  to  attend  the  primaries.     An 
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evil  which  those  statutes  endeavored  to  reach  is  that  of  the  '  Boss/ 
which  evil  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  few  who  are  not  his  party 
'  workers '  now  go  to  the  primaries  to  select  delegates  to  a  County- 
General  Committee  (which  chooses  the  '  Bo?s  ")  to  the  County  Conven- 
tion, to  the  Mayoralty  Convention,  and  to  the  several  judicial  and 
Senatorial  and  Assembly  District  Conventions.  The  situation  in 
Greater  New  York  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is 
now  disposed  to  try  dealing  with  the  city,  not  as  a  State,  but  as  a 
great  business  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  that  tendency,  busi- 
ness men  are  now  disposed  not  to  resent  that  '  bossdom  '  in  municipal 
affairs  which  they  find  expedient  in  large  private  affairs.  Mayors  of 
cities  have  now  greatly  increased  control  and  responsilulity,  but  the  real 
'  boss '  in  executing  laws  should  be  the  Mayor  and  not  the  official  head 
of  the  party  organization,  which  prevailed  in  the  election  —  not  Hanna 
should  be  the  'boss,'  but  McKinley;  not  Piatt,  but  Odell;  not  Croker, 
but  Van  Wyck. 

"  In  the  Nation,  as  in  the  State,  the  cry  may  well  be  in  election  con- 
tests, '  Principles  not  Men,'  but  in  a  city  campaign  like  that  soon  to  be 
upon  us,  men  are  more  im])ortant. 

"  During  t^ie  next  eight  months  of  the  contest,  the  city  charter  is 
probably  not  to  be  much  modified,  nor  are  the  penal  code  and  the  stat- 
utes to  be  changed.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  now  engaged  in  aiding 
the  Executive  of  the  city,  is  not  to  be  a  permanency.  Tliere  should 
be  a  Mayor  who  will  really  rule.  AVhat  is  needed,  therefore,  and  needed 
now,  is  a  fit  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  who  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  more  than  300,000  city  Democracy,  and  not  merely  to  the  office- 
holding,  office-seeking  classes  and  the  predatory  class  seeking  to  exploit 
municipal  affairs  for  ]irivate  g;^in.  Ecpiality  of  political  rights  and 
home-rule  are  the  basis  of  Democracy,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  every  Democratic  voter  should  be  enabled  to  l)e  heard  in  select- 
ing a  Mayoralty  candidate.  Can  and  will  the  existing  Democracy  organi- 
zation find  him  unless  greatly  aided,  and  how  shall  aid  be  given  unless 
by  independent  Democratic  committees  and  clubs,  by  Democratic  mass 
meetings,  and  by  newspapers  opening  their  columns  to  important  sug- 
gestions? 

"  All  present  schemes  of  municipal  reform  come,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  this  inquiry  :  What  great  lawyer,  or  great  merchant,  and  great  citizen 
will  consent  to  serve  the  city?  To  all  present  Democratic  planners  of 
city  reform,  the  question  should  be,  '  Who  is  your  Man? 


J  J? 
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POLITICS  AND  HISTOEY. 

(Philadelphia   Record,   March  30,   1901.) 

"Bryan  is  dead  as  a  Presidential  candidate  —  why  give  time  or 
thought  to  him?"  That  is  now  heard  on  every  hand.  Similar  things 
were  said  four  years  ago. 

The  Record  said  of  my  recent  paper  in  the  Nort-h  American  Review: 

"  The  question  with  Mr.  Belmont  now  is  how  to  recover  from  the 
grievous  errors  of  the  past  and  rehabilitate  the  Democratic  party.  On 
this  question  Mr.  Belmont  differs  widely  from  Mr.  Bryan.  *  *  * 
The  reunion  of  the  Democracy  will  be  all  the  more  thorough  with  the 
removal  of  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  harmony  in  the  Silver  question. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Belmont  must  have  observed  that  the  party  of  Populism 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  process  of  dissolution.  *  *  *  rpj_^g  Democracy 
thus  have  but  one  opponent  to  confront  —  the  Imperialistic  wing  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  is  now  in  control  of  the  Administration.'' 

I  wish  I  could  concur  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Populists,  with  whom  Bryan  conspired  by  the  aid 
of  Silv'er  Republicans,  have  dispersed.  They  conspired  to  control  both 
the  Democratic  andf  Republican  organizations  in  thd  interest  of  Free 
Silver,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  capture  the  party  machinery  of  the  one 
least  on  guard,  and,  therefore,  offering  least  resistance.  The  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Populist  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  on  July  22, 
1896,  declared  that  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago  had 
a  few  days  before  committed  "  petty  larceny  and  grand  larceny  by  steal- 
ing the  People's  party  platform  almost  entire.''  They  will,  unless  Dem- 
ocrats are  alert,  reappear  and  conspire  again,  either  with  Bryan,  or  with 
some  one  else,  seeking  by  force  and  fraud  to  capture  the  Democratic 
ship. 

In  Bryan's  autobiography,  published  under  the  semi-military  title 
of  "  The  First  Battle,"  he  has  said  that  his  nomination  at  Chicago  came 
chiefly  from  "  the  friendly  relations "  between  himself,  the  Populists 
and  the  Silver  Republicans,  and  that  he  had  from  the  first  co-operated 
with  the  Populists  in  Nebraska.  After  his  defeat  for  Congress  (p.  71), 
in  1890,  he  began,  as  he  records,  a  study  of  the  money  question;  and 
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three  years  afterwards,  having  attended  the  Nebraska  Democratic  State 
Convention  as  a  delegate,  threatened  to  holt  if  gold  resolutions  should 
be  adopted.  They  were  ado})ted  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  victorioua  regular  Democrats,  resisting  silver  monometal- 
lism, received  more  votes  for  their  ticket  than  did  the  Silver  ticket 
nominated  by  the  Bryan  bolters.  Out  of  the  schism  came  two  delega- 
tions from  Neljraska  —  one  regular  and  the  other  not  —  contending  for 
admission  at  Chicago.  The  former  was  seated  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee, but,  finally,  after  the  convention  had  been  "captured,"  wa^ 
unseated  by  the  delegation  led  by  Bryan  in  person. 

In  its  candid  comments  on  The  North  American  Review  article  The 
Record  recognizes  that  the  burning  problem  is  this:  How  can  the 
American  Democracy  rid  itself  of  the  effect  of  the  capture  in  so  many 
States  and  cities  of  its  national  organization  and  party  machinery  by 
Republicanism  and  Populism  led  by  Bryan? 

The  Record  also  recognizes  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
depend  on  the  reply  to  two  other  questions  it  asks,  which  are,  first,  will 
the  Silver  question  be  abandoned,  and  secondly,  to  what  extent  has  the 
Democracy  been  infected  by  the  noxious  germs  of  Populism,  and  can 
any  germicide  eradicate  them? 

To  the  first  question  The  Record  replies  that  "the  Silver  issue  is 
dead."  Is  it?  I  sincerely  hope  so!  It  has  raged  twenty-three  years, 
and  what  good  has  it  accomplished?  McKinley  was  in  Congress  when 
it  began,  and  voted  during  a  dozen  years  for  each  of  the  woret  schemes 
the  Silver  advocates  proposed.  He  even  voted  to  repudiate  the  veto  of 
the  Allison  Silver  law  of  1878  by  his  Ohio  Republican  President, 
Hayes.  He  voted  in  favor  of  Sherman's  law  of  1890  doubling  the 
quantity  of  Treasury  silver  purchasing.  When  ]\IcKinley  retired  from 
among  the  silver  agitators,  because  he  left  Congress  and  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  Bryan  took  his  place  and  opposed  the  repeal  in  1893  of 
that  latest  Republican  Silver  law.  One  of  the  present  inllictions  of  that 
long  continued  silver  agitation  is  some  six  hundred  millions  and  more 
(when  all  the  Treasury  silver  bullion  has  been  coined)  of  silver  dollars, 
having  no  more  intrinsic  value  than  forty-six  cents  each.  Bryan  is 
now  resisting  the  making  of  each  one  as  good  l)cyond  ])cradventure  as 
a  gold  dollar.  Until  about  a  year  before  the  Kansas  City  C'onvcntion  I 
had  supposed  Croker  to  be  a  Democrat  wha  could  l)e  counted  on  to 
resist  the  readoptioii  of  the  Chicago  platform  and  to  oppose  another 
declaration  for  silver  monometallism.  Croker  and  Bryan  together  pre- 
vented a  successful  effort  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention  of  1900  to 
rid  the  Democracy  of  16  to  1,  to  restrain  it  from  defending  uncovered 
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irredeemable  full  legal  tender  Eepublican  greenbacks  and  from  uphold- 
ing an  unconstitutional  income  tax,  and  to  save  it  from  the  dishonor  of 
assailing  the  Supreme  Court  because  it  had  decided  that  certain  income 
taxes  were  "  direct  "  taxes.  Bryan  has  recently  declared  in  his  news- 
paper that  before  a  man  can  be  "  entitled  to  be  called  a  Democrat  he 
must  in  some  way  manifest  his  willingness  to  accept  the  party  creed  "'  — 
meaning  thereby  the  Chicago  platform. 

PiCgarding  the  second  question,  The  Eecord  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  most  of  the  Populists  have  gone  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Republican 
party,  carrying  their  mischievous  doctrines  along  with  them."  A  Dem- 
ocrat ought  to  hope  that  may  be  so;  but  it  will  be  deplorable  if  any  party 
in  our  country  shall  be  infested  by  such  pestilent  microbes  as  were  dis- 
played in  the  last  Populist  platform. 

From  what  Mr.  McKinley  wrote  and  said  before  his  nomination  in 
1896  it  can  be  seen  that  he  was  typical  of  a  large  class  of  politicians 
who  looked  askance  at  gold  as  in  some  way  a  personal  enemy,  and  at 
silver,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  personal  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  regarded  silver  mining  as  entitled,  like  certain  classes  of  domestic 
manufacturing,  to  protection  by  Congress  either  by  bounties  or  by 
special  privileges  or  by  taxes  levied  on  foreign  competing  products. 
Those  politicians  advocating  such  legislation  were  not  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  establish  good  money  or  to  benefit  all  the  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  but  to  increase  the  profits  of  silver  mining  and  of 
those  engaged  in  certain  favored  manufactures.  The  silver  ]iart  of 
McKinleyism  and  of  Bryanism  may  have  been  overthrown,  but  there 
remains  the  home  market  fad,  which  has  been  so  overworked  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  that  our  manufacturers,  upheld  by  taxes  levied  on  every 
one  else,  are  now  enabled  or  compelled  to  sell  cheaper  for  export  than  in 
the  home  market.  Foreign  manufacturers  and  foreign  Governments  are 
complaining  that  we  Americans  are  successfully  invading  foreign  mar- 
kets with  certain  exports  solely  because  our  Congress  pays  therefor. 
The  protective  tariff  Eepublicans  defend  that  policy  on  the  theory  that 
"  a  cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap  man,"  and  that  the  high  prices  for  what 
our  wage-earners  consume  are  in  some  mysterious  way  a  benefit. 

The  eulogists  of  the  statesmanship  and  foresight,  as  President,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Harrison  have  since  his  decease  been  oblivious  of  the  historical 
facts  that  he,  like  McKinley,  advocated  a  doubling  of  Treasury  silver 
purchases  and  an  issue  in  payment  therefor  of  full  legal  tender  green- 
backs; that  he  persisted  till  the  end  of  his  term  in  believing  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Sherman  Silver  law ;  that  the  "  cowardly  makeshift  "  was 
enacted,  as  the  late  ]\Ir.  Sherman  said  in  his  "Fifty  Years"  (volume 
2,  page  1070)  out  of  fear  that  Harrison  would  not  veto  a  16  to  1  Free 
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Coinage  l)ill,  and  that  he  urged  a  protective  tariff  to  increase  the  riches 
of  favored  manufacturers,  teaching  wage-earners  to  lool<  to  Congress  for 
an  increase  of  their  wages. 

The  framers  of  our  fundamental  law  creating  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  never  could  have  intended,  if  the  text  of  that 
law  be  a  test  of  their  intention,  that  the  new  Government  they  estab- 
lished should  exercise  the  powers  contended  for  by  Populists;  and  it 
is  not  merely  from  clutching  at  what  is  described  as  "  world-wide  power  " 
that  the  Government  at  Washington  now  needs  restraint.  The  frame- 
work in  which  the  Constitution  encompassed  and  imprisoned  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  breaking  at  many  points  in  Republican  hands.  The 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pending  cases  will  surely  constrain 
the  Washington  Government  to  obey  the  Constitution  when  governing 
our  organized  or  unorganized  territories;  but  national  encroachments 
on  the  several  States  and  preposterous  schemes  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture will  still  remain  to  be  resisted. 

There  will  also  be  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  our  new  islands 
growing  out  of  inherent  suspicions  and  conflicts  between  races  (as  we 
now  begin  to  see  in  Cuba),  of  the  defective  education  and  traditions  of 
the  black  and  yellow  races,  and  of  their  probable  belief  that  their  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  v/hite  race  are  not  the  same. 

When  the  Administration  and  Congress  decided  to  treat  Porto  Rico 
as  a  colony  and  not  as  "  a  part "  of  the  United  States,  and  to  levy  cus- 
toms duties  on  its  products  arriving  at  our  ports,  a  fatal  blunder  was 
made  as  to  the  Cubans,  who  were  thereby  taught  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  free  trade  with  them.  It  was  a  similar  blunder  to  send 
military  instead  of  civilian  Governors  to  the  Cubans. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  April  20,  1898.  declaring  what  the  United 
States  would  do  with  Cuba  after  its  conquest,  was  rash  and  unneces- 
sary, unless  as  an  artifice  to  silence  Europe.  The  enactment  of  that  law 
created  a  situation  in  Cuba  which  required  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
diplomatic  tact  and  patience  by  the  practiced  hands  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  overcome  the  suspicions  and  antipathies  on  the  part  of  the 
Cubans  against  Americans  and  Spaniards  on  the  island.  For  a  crisis 
requiring  the  best  treatment  by  the  Executive  and  Congress  in  session 
there  was  hurriedly  prescribed  the  harsh  Piatt  amendment  in  order  that 
Senators  might  not  have  the  inconvenience  of  extra  sessions  in  Con- 
gress and  the  daily  watching  of  the  Cuban  emergency. 

The  country  is  now  hearing  much  that  is  gratifying  of  the  enormous 
value  of  our  annual  exports;  but  the  total  annual  ordinary  expenditure 
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merely  for  carrying  on  the  Government  at  Washington  (exclusive  of 
the  tremendous  cost  of  State,  county,  town  and  municipal  governments) 
is  about  one-half  of  the  sum  of  those  exports.  How  long  will  our  people 
endure  it?  That  will  not  he  a  happy  condition  of  affairs  (which  now 
seems  hastening  on)  when  taxpayers  all  over  the  country  make  common 
cause  against  the  tax  gatherers  and  office  holders.  Enormous  individual 
fortunes  are  rapidly  increasing,  some  by  legitimate  methods  and  others 
by  the  use  for  private  purposes  of  the  powers  and  influences  of  govern- 
ments —  Federal,  State  or  municipal  —  yet  the  possessors  of  those  colos- 
sal accumulations  by  Government  favoritism  complain  on  account  of 
heavy  taxation. 

The  vice  of  legislation  like  the  recent  Eiver  and  Harbor  bill  is  not 
merely  that  it  disregards  the  old  Democratic  contention  that  Congress 
is  not  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  lay  taxes  to  make  each  stream 
navigable,  as  are  many  of  those  covered  by  the  bill,  but  because  it  en- 
genders an  extravagence  of  governmental  expenditure  at  Washington 
which  radiates  into  every  town,  city  and  State  in  the  country.  The 
predatory  classes  first  assail  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  and  then  the 
Capitols  of  each  State,  and  finally  the  cities.  Taxpayers  who  do  not 
live  on  the  Government's  bounty  will  sooner  or  later  rebel  through  the 
ballot. 

Since  the  rescue  of  our  legation  the  people  are  taxed  to  maintain  an 
army  of  invasion  in  China.  To  that  Congress  has  not  assented.  What 
has  been  and  is  the  relation  of  our  army  to  the  General  commanding 
the  German  army  in  Pekin?  Eecently  the  German  commander*  re- 
quested our  army  to  co-operate  with  his  forces  in  more  war  upon  the 
Chinese.  President  ]\IcKinley  having  been  informed  by  cable,  decides 
what  our  army  shall  or  shall  not  do  without  conferring  with  Congress 
(then  in  session),  to  which  thQ  Constitution  committed  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war.  Congress  has  neither  considered  nor  decided  nor  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  consider  or  decide  what  policy  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  China.  The  question  of  indem- 
nity to  be  enforced,  the  ways  and  means  of  enforcement,  or  who  shall 
enforce  it  has  never  been  submitted  to  Congress.  The  executive  branch, 
and  especially  the  War  Department,  has  been  permitted  by  Congress  to 
put  its  arms  deep  in  the  treasuries  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico  and  the  Pliilip- 
pines  without  rendering  an  account  therefor.  As  long  as  the  Philip- 
pines shall  be  governed  by  the  army  and  navy  under  the  Spoon cr  plan, 
or  any  other  plan,  the  AVar  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  and 
not  the  State  Department,  will  not  only  dictate  taxes,  but  control  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Eoot  has  already 
partially  displaced  Mr.  Hay  in  foreign  affairs. 
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It  is  incredilile  that  an  American  Democracy  can  longer  tolerate  the 
Silver  Republican  and  Populist  ]jlatforms  in  the  presence  of  the  abound- 
ing prosperity  which  has  com.e  by  the  popular  condemnation  of  those 
two  platforms  in  two  successive  national  contests.  Since  1832,  when 
Democratic  national  conventions  and  platforms  began,  we  look  in  vain 
down  to  1896  for  any  contentions  like  those  Bryanism  and  Crokerism 
injected.  That  would  be  of  itself  presumptive  evidence  that  the  plat- 
form was  un-Democratic  even  if  the  minority  platform  submitted  by 
sixteen  States  and  the  speeches  of  Hill,  of  New  York ;  A^ilas,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Eiissell,  of  Massachusetts,  had  not  plainly  demonstrated  that 
the  new  departure  was  not  Democratic. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  Cuba  to  be  a  foreign  State,  and  if 
that  be  so  the  State  Department  and  not  the  AVar  Department  should 
conduct  the  negotiations  with  it.  Thus  reversing  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs  has  been 
taken  from  the  realm  of  reason  and  argument.  Whether  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  War  Department,  Conger  or  Chaffee,  has  represented 
the  President  in  Pekin  is  not  easy  to  see.  Relying  on  the  almost  daily 
declarations  given  out  at  Washington  to  the  newspapers  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  especially  during  the  Presidential  campaign,  one 
might  imagine  the  Administration  triumphantly  leading  the  European 
concert  at  Pekin;  but  now,  when  the  curtain  is  lifted,  what  has  the 
President  achieved? 

Returning  to  our  domestic  affairs,  it  is  not  the  Dingley  tariff,  nor 
the  war  with  Spain,  nor  the  acquisition  of  territory  resulting  from  the 
war  that  has  revived  our  depressed  industries,  set  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  restored  em- 
ployment to  labor.  The  inevitable  progress  of  our  America  (if  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  agitation  over  greenbacks  and  silver  be  really  at  an 
end)  would  not  be  averted,  or  even  checked,  were  a  terrible  convulsion  of 
Nature  to  submerge  the  islands  sovereignty  over  which  was  recently  re- 
linquished by  Spain  and  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  Record  (in  its  recent  article  to  which  I  have  referred)  comments  in 
a  suggestive  way  on  the  Democratic  inspiration  in  what  the  New  York 
Democracy,  under  the  lead  of  O'Conor  and  Tilden,  accomplished  only 
two  years  after  the  eccentric  and  fantastic  Greeley  nomination.  A  Re- 
publican plurality  for  Governor  Dix  in  1872  was  overcome  by  a  Demo- 
cratic plurality  for  Tilden  of  53,315,  or  about  the  Dix  plurality  in  1872, 
thus  making  the  aggregate  change  over  100,000  The  Record  remarked : 
"This,  however,  belongs  to  history."  And  so  it  does;  but  are  not 
politics  and  history  inseparable?  After  a  political  event  has  occurred 
we  can  all  be  wise  concerning  it;  but  how  shall  we  be  wise  in  advance 
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unless  we  estimate  the  future  by  the  past?  The  effect  of  uncovered  full 
legal  tender  paper  currency  could  have  been  in  history  foreseen,  and 
so  could  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  changing  unit  and  standard 
of  value  and  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  creditors. 

History  tells  us  that  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  England  had  no  possessions  out- 
side of  Europe,  and  that  the  creation  of  Greater  Britain  began  with  the 
settlement  of  our  Jamestown  in  1606.  Why  had  England  at  ilie  close 
of  the  next  century  lost  her  American  colonies?  Has  not  the  teaching 
of  history  a  Philippine  lesson  for  us?  England  has  since  then  created 
a  Greater  Britain  inhabited  by  Englishmen;  but  how?  Do  not  the 
peaceful  self-governing  Canadian  and  Australian  groups,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  warring  South  African  group,  on  the  other  hand,  teach 
us  something? 

England  lost  her  thirteen  American  colonies  because  she  treated  them 
as  the  McKinley  Administration  would  treat  our  new  islands  —  "a 
possession,"  "a  tributary,""  and  not  as  "a  part"  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  two  Democratic  acts  advanced 
the  greatness  of  our  country.  They  were  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Mexican  war  followed  by  cession  of  Mexican  soil,  both  cessions  liav- 
ing  propinquity  with  one  another  and  with  our  previous  dominion. 
Does  the  history  of  England's  colonization  show  that  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  California  and  New  Mexico  justify  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines?  Spain  and  Portugal  went  before  Holland  in  colonization, 
and  she  went  before  France,  who  fought  bitterly  with  England  for  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World.  Why  has  England  in  colonization  survived 
them  all?  Has  the  historical  reason  no  warning  for  the  LTnited  States? 
Did  not  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland  and  France  attempt  and  fail  in  that 
which  the  Eepublican  leaders  have  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish  in 
our  new  islands? 

There  is  not  a  perfect  historical  parallel  between  the  need  of  reform 
in  the  Democratic  organization  of  New  York  city  when  O'Conor  and 
Tilden  led  in  the  vigorous  measures  conducted  by  New  York  lawyers 
and  the  need  of  reorganization  of  the  Democracy  of  Greater  New  York 
to-day,  but  in  one  aspect  the  similarity  is  striking.  Tilden,  as  Governor, 
urged  in  his  first  annual  message  the  restoration  of  the  financial  prin- 
ciples which  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Till  then  only  a  few  prominent  Democrats  had,  since  the  war  of  seces- 
sion, demanded  that.  No  convention  of  either  party  in  any  State  had 
endeavored  to  stem  the  popular  current  in  favor  of  an  inflated  full  legal 
tender  Eepublican  greenback  currency.  Tilden  did  it,  and  did  it  suc- 
cessfully.   The  Democracy  of  New  York,  under  his  lead,  pushed  boldly 
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on  in  1874:  towards  the  recleni])tion  of  greenbacks  in  specie  at  a  time 
when  no  other  money  than  gold  could  be  coined  at  our  mints.  Many 
Democratic  State  conventions,  even  as  late  as  1875  and  187G,  and  be- 
fore the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  the  last-named  year,  had 
demanded  that  the  irredeemable  greenback  be  spared,  so  accustomed 
was  the  country  to  Government  debt  made  full  legal  tender  in  private 
transactions.  And  yet  Croker,  enabled  by  the  unit  rule  to  act  at  Kan- 
sas City  for  the  New  York  delegation,  and  co-operating  with  Bryan, 
foisted  upon  a  National  Democratic  Convention  a  demand  that  full  legal 
tender  paper  currency  be  issued  by  Congress,  and  be  redeemable  only  in 
silver  dollars  the  gold  value  of  which  was  then  only  about  forty-six 
cents.  When  Tilden  was  Governor  the  silver  agitation  had  not  been 
begun  by  McKinley,  Matthews,  Allison  and  Bland,  but  in  1900  the 
silver  dollar  greenback  was  little  better  than,  if  even  so  good  as,  a  paper 
dollar  greenback. 

The  condition  of  municipal  administration  is  not  as  bad  in  New  York 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  there  is  pressing  need  of  Democratic 
reform  of  the  Tilden  type.  To-day  the  police  is  a  storm  center,  next 
to  Croker's  chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Tammany 
Hall,  which,  by  tradition,  makes  him  a  dictator  in  that  organization  as 
long  as  it  may  consent  to  be  overpowered  and  subjugated  by  him,  and 
a  despot  over  300,000  city  Democrats,  notwithstanding  his  a])sence  in 
England.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  actually  before  our  eyes, 
that  the  chief  of  a  party  organization  whose  candidates  had  been  elected 
should  assume  (although  not  holding  any  office)  to  dictate  from  England 
what  city  officials  are  to  do.  Mr.  Hanna  dictates  at  Washington  to  the 
President,  but  he  is  a  Senator.  Police  demoralization  has  chiefly  been 
caused  by  an  unconstitutional  revival  of  Eepul)lican  policy  at  Albany 
when  the  administration  of  the  municipality  was  in  the  hands  of  State 
officers.  The  portion  of  the  State  north  of  the  city  having  become  Re- 
publican and  the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts  having  been  "  gerry- 
mandered "  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Republican 
leaders  of  that  day  treated  the  Democratic  city  much  as  they  have  re- 
cently treated  the  Philippines,  and  will  continue  to  treat  the  archipelago 
under  the  Spooner  plan.  The  Democracy  at  Albany  in  1857  had  only 
thirty-seven  Assemblymen  and  four  Senators.  During  thirteen  years 
thereafter  it  never  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  only  once  in  the 
Assembly;  and  it  never  had  a  Governor  Ijut  once.  In  1857  there  came 
from  Alliany  a  Republican  law  providing  that  twelve  county  supervisors 
should  in  effect  exercise  the  real  power  of  the  city  of  New  York.  With 
deep  cunning  the  law  provided  that  only  six  supervisors  could  l^e  voted 
for  by  each  voter,  and  twelve  were  to  be  elected ;  so  that  the  nominees  of 
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each  party  must  be  chosen.  That  was  bi-party  rule.  In  tlie  following 
year  the  term  of  office  of  the  supervisors  was  made  at  Albany  to  be  six 
years.  The  "  ring  "  thus  created  at  Albany  grew  to  include  Republican 
leaders  there,  to  whom  were  added  certain  of  the  New  York  city  Demo- 
cratic officials.  All  real  city  power  was  in  Albany.  The  "  ring "  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  was  completed  in  1869,  after  eleven  years 
of  astute  effort.  Its  power  was  colossal,  buf  was  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  grasped,  under  th-e  Tweed  Charter  of  April  .5,  1870, 
by  a  few  individuals  in  the  "  ring,"  who,  upon  the  cash  payment  at 
Albany  (as  it  was  said)  of  a  million  dollars,  secured  control  of  the  great 
city  offices  for  long  periods  and  practically  free  from  accountability  or 
removal.  A  subsequent  Republican  Election  law  placed  the  city  Imllot- 
boxes  in  the  hands  of  the  "  ring,"  which  in  the  end  made  and  controlled 
all  the  judges  exercising  power  in  the  city. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  narrate  how  Tilden,  as  chairman  of  the 
'New  York  Democratic  State  Committee,  waged  relentless  war  on  the 
"  ring."  The  Senators  and  Assemblymen  at  Albany  of  both  parties  who 
enacted  the  Tweed  charter  could  not  be  reached  till  the  November  elec- 
tions of  1871,  but  fortunately  (the  thieves  having  in  the  meantime  quar- 
reled among  themselves)  Tilden  was  enablec^  to  demonstrate  that  the 
percentages  of  theft  by  the  "  ring,*'  on  the  basis  of  city  disbursements  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  was  65  per  cent,  in  1870,  and  later  85  per 
cent.  In  November,  1871,  O'Conor  and  Tilden  (neither  of  whom  ever 
asked  or  received  a  fee  for  those  years  of  professional  labor),  the  great 
lawyers  who  stood  around  them  and  the  Democratic  voters  began  to 
shatter  the  "  ring,''  and  in  the  end  incarcerated  or  drove  into  exile  the 
chief  city  conspirators.  The  National  Democracy  applauded ;  the  whole 
country  applauded,  and  thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  Democratic 
victory  in  New  York  in  1874  and  for  the  national  demand  that  the 
same  reforming  Democracy  and  its  great  leader,  the  "  ring  "  breaker, 
should  enter  the  White  House  in  1876. 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

New  York. 
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A'OTE  AS  MEMBER  OF  DEMOCRATIC   STATE  COMMITTEE, 

1900. 

(Eveni!.g  Sun,  April  4,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Sun: 

Sir. —  The  Evening  Sun  of  April  2d  states  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  I  voted  last  year  '"  with  Croker  against 
Hill  on  every  disputedf  question."'  The  fact  is  that  my  vote  was  cast 
without  regard  to  either  Mr.  Hill  or  Mr.  Croker.  I  represented  my 
district  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and,  as  it  happened,  I  generally  voted 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  also  stated  that  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Croker-]\Iurphy  headquarters  during  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign.  I  did  not  once  enter  the  Croker-Murphy  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  entire  campaign  from  beginning  to  end.  The  only  headquarters 
I  visited  were  those  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  I  trust  that 
you  will  kindly  make  this  correction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

April  3.  PERRY  BELMONT. 


NEVER  VOTED  FOR  A  REPUBLICAN. 

(Detroit  Journal,  April  12,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. —  One  of  your  Washington  correspond- 
ents has  been  imposed  upon  by  an  elaborate  tissue  of  inaccuracies  in 
regard  to  Hon.  I'erry  Belmont.  In  fairness  to  him  I  ask  you  to  make 
the  following  corrections: 

The  correspondence  begins  with  the  statement  that  he  is  to  be  urged 
as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  That  misrepresenta- 
tion is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
resident  of  Greater  New  York,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  candidate  for 
an  office  to  which  he  is  ineligible.  He  has  always  voted  in  Suffolk 
county;  never  anywhere  else.  The  Democrats  of  that  county  sent  him 
to  Congress  four  consecutive  terms.  He  has  for  many  years  repre- 
sented them  in  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  does  now.  He 
has  never  been  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  owes  no  allegiance  to 
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that  organization  or  to  its  chief.  A  statement,  so  absurd  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  noticing,  then  follows,  that  he  attempted  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  never  voted  for  a  Republican,  either  for 
a  National,  State  or  local  office.  It  is  followed  by  a  statement  that  he 
sought  a  place  on  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Commission.  That  is  equally 
false.  He  has  already  stated  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  over  his  own 
signature,  that  he  has  not  sought,  nor  would  he  hold,  such  a  position 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  also  stated  by  your  correspondent  that 
his  commission  during  the  Spanish  war  was  given  to  him  on  account  of 
his  sound  money  views.  The  fact  is  that  General  M.  C.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  is  his  cousin,  requested  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bel- 
mont on  his  staff  as  inspector-general;  the  appointment  had  no  more 
to  do  with  Mr.  Belmont's  political  opinions  than  had  politics  with  the 
commissions  held  during  the  Spanish  war  by  other  Democrats. 

It  is  also  stated  that  he  recently  has  made  overtures  to  Croker.  That 
is  as  false  as  the  other  statements.  He  has  on  many  occasions  expressed 
his  disagreement  with  Croker's  views.  Croker's  blunders  during  the 
past  two  years,  especially  his  course  at  Kansas  City  and  continuing  to 
the  last  day  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  were  such  as  to  convince 
Mr.  Belmont  and  other  Democrats  of  Croker's  intellectual  unfitness  to 
lead.     I  quote  from  Mr.  Belmont's  own  words: 

"  Whether  on  account  of  Croker's  intellectual  disqualifications  for 
leadership,  or  because  of  yielding  to  sinister  agencies  exercised  in  be- 
half of  Republican  candidates  it  is  diflRcult  to  say,  in  either  case  the 
result  was  and  is  disastrous  to  the  Democratic  party.  Democrats  who 
hold  the  opinions  I  do  see  no  prospect  of  restoring  confidence  in  Demo- 
cratic success  as  long  as  Croker's  influence  is  permitted  to  dominate." 

G.  CLARENCE  HALL. 

Beooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  10. 


THE  CARNEGIE  HALL  MOVEMENT. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   April   12,   1901.) 

The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  in  an  interview  this  morning,  defines  the 
Carnegie  Hall  movement  which  is  to  be  formally  launched  on  April  18th 
as  an  effort  to  give  to  all  Democrats  in  the  city  a  voice  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  and  to  put  the  party  in  a  condition  to  wage  an  aggres- 
sive warfare  against  the  enemies  of  Home  Rule.  We  await  with  interest 
this  meeting  in  the  hope  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  behind  it  will  for- 
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nmlate  some  definite  program,  so  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
movement  can  he  better  understood  by  Democrats. 

The  connection  of  men  like  Mv.  Belmont,  Mr.  Gilroy,  Senator  Can- 
tor, Mr.  Whitney  and  Governor  Shcehan  with  this  movement  assures 
all  Democrats  that  the  movement  is  not  anti-Democratic  in  tendency 
and  that  it  can  not  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Piatt  or  any 
other  enemy  of  Democracy.  These  men  are  not  working  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  their  life-long  devotion  to  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
of  Tilden  and  of  Seymour  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  that  they  are  animated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  secure  a  government  for  this  city  in  accord  with 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  and  strictly  along  Democratic 
lines. 

We  welcome  the  co-operation  of  these  Democrats  to  the  end  that  when 
the  nominations  are  made  in  September  the  party  will  place  in  the  field 
a  ticket  that  will  command  the  support  of  every  Democrat  in  the  Greater 
New  York. 

(New  York  Times,  April  12,  1901.) 

Perry  Belmont  was  asked  yesterday  his  opinion  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
movement  in  city  politics.     He  replied: 

"  I  believe  its  object  is  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  of  Demo<?rat9  to 
be  heard  in  the  nomination  of  Mayor  and  the  111  offices  to  be  voted  for 
under  existing  laws  in  Greater  New  York  next  November.  Every  Demo- 
crat in  the  State  should  encourage  and  aid  such  an  effort.  Not  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  of  Democrats  in  this  city  have  had  opportunity  to 
attend  the  primaries  and  vote  for  delegates  to  nominating  conventions. 
I  have  not  now  and  never  had  a  voting  residence  in  New  York  county. 
That  residence  is  in  Suffolk  county,  which  I  represented  in  Congress  for 
eight  years,  and  now  represent  on  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  also 
representing  on  that  committee  a  part  of  Greater  New  York.  Every 
voter  in  this  city  should  be  active  in  furthering  two  needed  and  allied 
reforms.  One  to  secure  for  Greater  New  York  more  exemption  from 
Albany  control,  the  other  to  better  enable  every  voter  to  have  a  voice 
in  nominating  candidates  for  city  offices.  It  is  too  late  now  for  adequate 
legislation  concerning  primaries  to  be  of  service  for  next  November,  but 
Democratic  mass  meetings  will  be  the  next  best  thing,  and  out  of  such 
meetings  a  choice  of  a  candidate  for  Mayor  whom  a  preponderating  ma- 
jority of  the  350,000  Democrats  desire.  Activity  is  also  needed  to  secure 
'  Home  Rule.'  The  last  Constitution  of  New  York  did  not  prohibit  the 
enactment  at  Albany  of  special  city  laws,  and  established  a  sort  of  sus- 
pensive veto  of  such  legislation  by  the  Mayor  of  the  affected  cities,  but 
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under  Governor  Odell  and  the  Republican  Legislature  that  Constitu- 
tion has  been  made  of  no  avail  in  the  sense  of  protecting  this  city.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  city  charter  amendments  recently  rushed  through 
by  Eepublicans  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
even  if  every  one  of  the  350,000  Democrats  petitioned  therefor.  The 
only  way  for  cities  to  secure  '  Home  Eule  '  under  the  present  State  Con- 
stitution is  to  send  Senators,  Assemblymen  and  a  Governor  to  Albany 
who  will  fight  for  it.  All  Democrats  should  unite  in  encouraging  the 
proposed  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

(Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  April  19,  1901.) 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  Tammany's  most  formidable  opponents  in 
the  municipal  campaign  next  fall  is  the  organization  formed  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  Manhattan,  last  night,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Greater  Xew 
York  Democracy.""  The  capacity  of  the  big  auditorium  was  taxed  to 
its  limit,  and  the  most  spirited  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution,  presented  by  ex-Assemblyman  N".  Taylor  Phillips, 
was  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  Tammany  Hall  is  responsible  for  existing  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  city  affairs,  and  its  permanent  overthrow  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  secure  better  local 
government ;  therefore, 

"  Eesolved,  That  this  organization  be  and  hereby  is  irrevocably 
pledged  to  oppose  the  election  of  any  candidates  at  the  coming  municipal 
election  nominated  by  the  so-called  Democratic  city  and  county  con- 
ventions to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  Tammany  Hall." 

William  Hepburn  Russell  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  his  speech 
denounced  Tammany  Hall  and  Croker,  blaming  the  latter  for  the  loss 
of  the  State  to  the  Democracy  last  fall  when,  the  speaker  declared,  it 
could  have  been  carried  by  Controller  Coler.  Mention  of  the  name  of 
David  B.  Hill  brought  forth  vociferous  applause.  Croker  was  hissed. 
John  C.  Sheehan's  name  was  cheered. 

Ex-Surrogate  Rastus  S.  Ransom  was  the  permanent  chairman,  and 
roundly  denounced  Tammany. 

Letters  were  read  from  Perry  Belmont  and  John  D.  Crimmins, 
heartily  approving  the  movement. 

An  address  was  read  assailing  the  city  administration  for  the  "vile 
misrule  and  degradation  ""  that  obtains,  and  demanding  the  election  of 
a  Mayor  "whose  conscience  cannot  be  refrigerated."     Speeches  were 
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made  by  ex-Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  F.  Daly,  ex-District  Attorney 
Peter  B.  Olney  and  Otto  Kempner. 

Many  prominent  anti-Tammany  Democrats  were  on  the  stage. 

(Brooklvn   Daily    Eagle,   April  19,   1901.) 

"  The  Greater  Kew  York  Democracy  "  was  organized  in  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Ex-Justice  Joseph  F.  Daly  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  denounced  Tammany  Hall  and  Richard  Croker,  and 
declared  that  all  the  organizations  of  good  citizens  should  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  defeat  of  the  mercenary  machine  now  controlling  the  city 
government,  just  as  the  armies  of  the  powers  marched  and  fought  to- 
gether in  China  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  civilization  penned 
up  in  Pekin  by  the  Boxers.  Mr.  Daly  is  well  qualified  to  talk  on  this 
subject,  for  he  is  one  of  the  Democrats  who  has  been  "  turned  down  " 
because  he  refused  to  allow  his  court  to  be  made  a  distributing  station 
for  Tammany's  patronage  mongers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  in- 
spiration  of  his  arraignment  of  the  Tammany  system  the  people  at  the 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  determination 
to  oppose  any  ticket  which  Tammany  might  nominate  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  mention  of  the  names  of  David  B.  Hill  and' 
Perry  Belmont  provoked  cheers.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  Democracy 
of  tlie  gathering.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  widely  representative 
it  was  of  the  conscience  Democrats  of  the  city. 

(  Evening  Post,  April  24,   1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Sir. —  The  Evening  Post  report  of  the  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
Thursday  night  states  that  I  sent  a  letter  declaring  that  I  was  "  heart, 
soul,  and  bank  account "  for  the  movement.  I  did  not  send  a  letter  to 
the  meeting.  The  Chairman,  Judge  Hansom,  read  an  interview  pub- 
lished some  days  before  the  meeting,  in  which  I  stated  its  object  in  the 
following  words  —  and  may  I  ask  you  to  l)e  kind  enough  to  publish 
them? 

"I  believe  the  object  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  is  to  enlarge  the 
opportunity  of  the  Democrats  to  be  heard  in  the  nomination  of  flavor 
and  the  111  offices  to  be  voted  for  under  existing  laws  in  Greater  New 
York  next  November.  Every  Democrat  in  the  State  should  encourage 
and  aid  such  an  effort.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  Democrats  in 
this  city  have  had  opportunity  to  attend  the  primaries  and  vote  for 
delegates  to  nominating  conventions.  I  have  not  now  and  never  had 
a  votinij  residence  in  New  York  countv.     That  residence  is  in  Suffolk 
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ccunty,  which  I  represented  in  Congress  for  eiglit  years,  and  now  repre- 
sent on  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  also  representing  on  that  com- 
mittee a  part  of  Greater  New  York.  Every  voter  in  this  city  should  be 
active  in  furthering  two  needed  and  allied  reforms.  One  to  secure  for 
Greater  New  York  more  exemption  from  Albany  control,  the  other  to 
better  enable  every  voter  to  have  a  voice  in  nominating  candidates  for 
city  offices.  It  is  too  late  now  for  adequate  legislation  concerning  pri- 
maries to  be  of  service  for  next  November,  but  Democratic  mass  meet- 
ings will  be  the  next  best  thing,  and  out  of  such  meetings  a  choice  of  a 
candidate  for  Mayor  whom  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  350,000 
Democrats  desire.     Activity  is  also  needed  to  secure  '  home  rule.' 

"  The  last  Constitution  of  New  York  did  not  prohibit  the  enactment 
at  Albany  of  special  city  laws,  and  established  a  sort  of  suspensive  veto 
of  such  legislation  by  the  Mayor  of  the  affected  cities,  but,  under  Gov- 
ernor Odell  and  the  Republican  Legislature,  that  Constitution  has  been 
made  of  no  avail  in  the  sense  of  protecting  this  city.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  city  charter  amendments  recently  rushed  through  by  Republi- 
cans would  be  destroyed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature  even  if 
every  one  of  the  350.000  Democrats  petitioned  therefor.  The  only  way 
for  cities  to  secure  '  Home  Eule '  under  the  present  State  Constitution 
is  to  send  Senators,  Assemblymen,  and  a  Governor  to  Albany  who  will 
fight  for  it.  All  Democrats  should  unite  in  encouraging  the  proposed 
Carnegie  Hall  meeting  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

New  Yoek,  April  21.  PEREY  BELMONT. 


LETTER   FROM    MATTHEW   P.    BREEN    ON    INTERVIEW   IN 

TIMES,  APRIL  12. 

New  York.  April  12.  1901. 
Hon.  Pekry  Belmont: 

Dear  Mr.  Belmont. —  Your  interview  in  this  morning's  newspapers 
puts  ever}-  man  interested  in  the  success  of  the  new  Democratic  organi- 
zation under  deep  obligations  to  you.  Besides,  the  scope  and  tone  of 
your  statement  elevate  the  purpose  of  the  organization  so  that  it  must 
commend  itself  to  the  most  conser\-ative  or  timid. 

Without  any  purpose  of  flattering  you,  I  have'  met  so  many  wealthy 
men  who  are  reluctant  to  step  into  the  breach  until  the  movement  seems 
triply  sure  of  success,  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  esteem 
of  your  pluck  and  sincerity,  although  I  never  doubted  either. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

MATTHEW  P.  BREEN. 
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DEMOCEATIC  MOYEMEXT  TO  REFORM. 

(New  York  Herald,  April  30,  1901.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont  sailed  this  morning  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse,  to  return  early  in  June.  Before  leaving,  he  said  to  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Herald: 

"  The  Democratic  movement  to  reform  the  present  methods  of  Demo- 
cratic nominations  for  city  oflfices,  Assemblymen  and  Senators,  have  over- 
come their  chief  difficulty,  that  is,  getting  a  start.  Those  having  expe- 
rience in  similar  reform  movements  realize  that  initial  difficulty.  I  have 
seen  letters  and  had  oral  evidence  from  Democrats  employed  on  the 
docks  wishing  to  join  the  revolt,  but  who  had  been  warned  against  it 
by  those  professing  to  be  agents  of  a  great  corporation  objecting  to  any 
such  resistance  to  Croker's  continued  rule.  But  when  the  movement  was 
seen  to  be  under  way,  Democrats  have  come  forward  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  that  there  is  safety  for  them. 

"  The  only  regular  Democratic  organization  now  in  Greater  New  York 
has  a  General  Committee  composed  of  members  from  each  Assembly  dis- 
trict, controlled  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  which  Croker  is  the  head. 
Of  the  370,000  Democrats  in  Greater  New  York,  not  eight  per  cent,  at- 
tend the  Assembly  primaries  which  select,  not  a  candidate  for  Mayor  or 
any  other  olfice,  but  only  delegates  to  nominating  conventions.  Assem- 
lly  primaries  are  attended  chieiiy  by  office-holders  and  their  followers, 
who  vote  for  a  prearranged  list  of  delegates,  and  who  constitute  what 
Governor  Tilden  would  describe  as  the  'predatory  classes.'  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  such  an  organization  and  nominations  represent  a 
majority  of  the  city  Democracy.  By  an  unwritten  law,  a  '  leader '  thus 
selected  as  the  head  of  the  machinery  of  the  victorious  party  is  master 
o>er  elected  city  officials  who,  having  accepted  nominations  from  him, 
feel  in  honor  bound  to  defer  to  his  wishes  in  actual  city  government. 
Under  this  system,  Croker,  living  in  England,  is  dc  facto  ruler  of  Greater 
New  York,  although  there  are  more  voters  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  forty- 
f  ve  States  of  the  Union,  excepting  seven.  A  better  primary  law  can  not 
be  obtained  before  next  November,  but  the  existing  Democratic  plan  of 
nominating  candidates  for  Mayor  must  this  year  be  expanded,  enlarged 
and  reformed,  so  that  a  majority  of  city  Democrats  can  make  their 
wishes  known. 
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"  No  formal  platform  of  political  and  party  doctrines  in  a  city  cam- 
paign is  necessary.  City  officials  have  only  to  faithfully  execute  the 
Penal  Code  of  the  State  and  the  charter  of  the  city.  Nevertheless, 
shrewd  Eepublican  party  managers  in  New  York  and  througliout  the 
country  wish  that  Croker  he  kept  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation in  his  city,  and  Bryan  at  the  head  of  the  national  organization, 
hut  it  is  good  politics  never  to  do  what  the  party  enemy  really  desires. 
Now  that  the  silver  superstition  of  Bryan  and  of  Croker  has  been  stamped 
out,  and  the  vast  loanable  capital  of  the  country  has  been  released  from 
its  hiding  places,  all  the  world  perceives  that  the  ledgers  of  international 
trade  and  finance  are  to  be  written  in  New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  the  Bronx  will  cease  from 
meddling  with  Greater  New  York,  its  streets,  docks,  railroads,  bridges, 
finance  and  instruments  of  foreign  trade,  as  long  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  know  that  the  city  government  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Democrats 
who  are  its  legitimate  rulers,  but  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Croker  ruling 
from  Europe. 

"  The  leaders  and  followers  of  the  Greater  New  York  Democracy,  the 
City  Democracy,  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  German-American  organi- 
zations are,  in  my  opinion,  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  desire  for  a  har- 
monious union  for  the  reform  movement." 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  April  30,  1901.) 

The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  has  taken  the  occasion  of  a  brief  visit  to 
the  other  side  to  issue  a  manifesto  touching  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
crats who,  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  the  Carnegie  Hall  movement. 
Mr.  Belmont's  utterances  are  the  utterances  of  a  sound  Democrat  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  placing  his  party  organization  in  this  city  in  a  more 
auspicious  light  before  the  Democrats  of  the  city,  State  and  Nation  than 
fortunately  is  the  case  at  present.  Mr.  Belmont  has  represented  his 
district  in  Congress,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  since  early  manhood  has  taken  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  His  Democracy  is  bred  in  the  bone,  and  his  right  to  give 
advice  to  his  fellow  Democrats  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  party  this  fall  can  not  be  disputed  in  any  quarter. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Belmont's  statement  to  which  objection  can 
honestly  be  made  by  any  Democrat  who  places  party  welfare  above  pri- 
vate interest.  He  advocates  the  nomination  of  candidates  who  shall 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  voters,  and 
not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  the  merely  personal  desires  of  a  Boss. 
He  wants  to  see  men  nominated  who,  in  the  event  of  their  election,  will 
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Tiot  be  content  to  merely  register  the  decrees  of  a  boss,  but  who  will 
have  a  policy  and  a  will  of  their  own.  Like  Controller  Coler,  he  is  op- 
posed to  "commercialism  in  politics."  Mr.  Belmont  is  not  opposed  to 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  against  the  system  that  he  protests.  This  system 
is  responsible  for  Croker,  and  Crokerism  is  incompatible  with  an  en- 
lightened, progressive  and  honest  Democracy.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Belmont,  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Tammany  leader  and  his  methods,  voices  the  sentiments  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  Democrats  in  Greater  New  York. 

"We  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  Democracy  of  the  city  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  regeneration.  The  desire  for  the  nomination  of  fit  men  by 
the  City  Convention  which  permeates  the  whole  body  of  the  Democracy, 
will  gather  momentum  as  the  day  of  the  convention  approaches,  and 
the  leader  who  seeks  to  divert  the  rising  stream  and  turn  its  course  from 
the  goal  towards  which  it  is  rushing,  will  be  engulfed  forever  in  the 
angry  waters. 

(New  York  Herald,  June  17,  1901.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  who  returned  from  Europe  on  Saturday,  when 
asked  yesterday  for  news  of  the  movement  to  reform  Greater  New  York, 
said:  '"  There  is  a  radical  diiference  between  the  vast  majority  of  those 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  and  those  who  have  captured  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  and  perverted  it  to  their  improper  and  selfish  uses 
in  the  Nation,  State  and  city.  If  Bryan  and  Croker  are  not  expelled 
from  control,  they  will  destroy  all  advantage  to  the  Democratic  party 
arising  out  of  the  new  insular  questions  precipitated  by  the  recent  con- 
flicting opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices." 

When  asked  what  European  statesmen  and  business  men  said  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  the  insular  cases,  he  replied : 

"  None  can  understand  how  a  partition  of  sovereignty  between  our 
national  government  and  the  several  State  governments  can  exist,  or  why 
the  government  at  Washington  has  not  as  much  control  over  Puerto 
Eico  as  the  government  at  London  has  over  the  Fiji  IsUinds.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  the  difference  with  foreigners. 

"  London  lawyers  can  not  conceive  why  there  is  such  an  u})roar  over 
three  or  four  Custom  House  suits.  These  lawyers  explained  that  in 
England  the  courts  invariably  give  to  the  taxpayer  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
where  a  tax  law  is  so  ambiguous  and  nebulous  that  a  court  of  nine 
members  is  divided  by  five  to  four  over  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
Nobody  I  saw  understood  how  any  one  can  be  sincere  in  declaring 
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Puerto  Eico  a  'foreign'  island  within  the  Dingley  law,  after  the  island 
had  been  ceded  and  handed  over  by  Spain,  or  when,  later,  under  the 
Foraker  law,  a  Governor,  Legislature  and  officers  had  been  created  to 
govern  it,  courts  established,  and  Congress  had  declared  and  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  commerce  between  New  York  and 
Puerto  Eico  was  coastwise  commerce. 

"  When  it  has  been  explained  that,  even  if  the  President  and  Congress 
have  despotic  powers  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  those  on  the  new 
insular  territories,  yet  the  voters  in  the  several  States  can,  if  they  are 
so  minded,  choose  a  President  and  Congress  certain  to  do  what  is  right 
the  question  in  reply  quickly  comes,  '  What,  then,  does  your  boasted 
written  Constitution  avail?' 

'^  The  English  are  keenly  alive  to  questions  of  Custom  House  taxa- 
tion, and  they,  therefore,  discovered  that  the  real  controversy  was 
\^hether  Congress  could  constitutionally  tax  at  the  port  of  New  York 
fin  import  from  Puerto  Eico  while  a  similar  import  from  Alaska  is  un- 
taxed at  Xew  York,  and  that  the  decision  depended  on  the  correctness 
of  Marshall's  definition  of  the  phrase  '  Throughout  the  United  States.' 

"  European  Eoman  Catholics,"  added  Mr.  Belmont,  *'  seem  to  fear, 
now  that  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  prevent  the  confiscation  of  private  property  in  the  new 
islands;  that  the  President,  under  his  new  power,  or  Congress  will,  in 
spite  of  the  treaty,  confiscate  the  valuable  lands  and  buildings  held  in 
the  Philippines  by  the  friars  and  monastic  orders."' 


SUPEEME  COUET  DECISION  IN  THE  INSULAE  CASES. 

(  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1901.) 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  was  seen  to- 
day. He  asked  for  news  of  the  movement  to  reform  Greater  New  York, 
adding  there  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  vast  majority  of  those 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  and  those  who  had  captured  the  Democratic 
organization  and  perverted  it  to  their  improper  and  selfish  uses  in  the 
Nation,  State  and  city.  If  Bryan  and  Croker  are  not  expelled  from  con- 
trol, they  will  destroy  all  advantage  to  the  Democratic  party  arising  out 
of  the  new  insular  questions,  precipitated  by  the  recent  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

When  asked  what  Europeans  said  of  the  opinions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  the  insular  cases,  Mr.  Belmont  replied  that  none  can 
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understand  how  a  partition  of  sovereignty  between  our  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  several  State  governments  can  exist,  or  why  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  not  as  much  control  over  Porto  Kico  as  the 
Government  at  London  has  over  the  Fiji  islands.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
cuss the  diflEerence  with  foreigners. 

He  said  that  London  lawyers  could  not  conceive  why  there  is  such  an 
uproar  over  three  or  four  custom-house  suits.  Those  lawyers  explained 
that  in  England  the  courts  invariably  give  to  the  taxpayer  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt  where  a  tax  law  is  so  ambiguous  and  nebulous  that  a  court 
of  nine  members  is  divided  by  five  to  four  over  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

Nobody  I  saw  understood  how  any  one  can  be  sincere  in  declaring 
Porto  Eico  a  "  foreign  "  island,  within  the  Dingley  law,  after  the  island 
had  been  ceded  and  handed  over  by  Spain,  or  when  later,  under  the 
Foraker  law,  a  Governor,  Legislature  and  officers  had  been  created  to 
govern  it,  courts  established  and  Congress  had  declared,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  that  commerce  between  New  York  and  Porto 
Eico  is  coastwise  commerce. 

Intelligent  Europeans,  who  have  studied  Mr.  Br\Te's  volumes,  per- 
ceive that  before  the  late  Spanish  treaty  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
a  Nation,  States  and  the  Territories,  all  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
but  when  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  declares  that  if  the  liberty,  or 
property,  of  an  inhal)itant  of  Porto  Eico,  or  the  Philippines,  shall  be 
invaded  by  the  President  or  Congress,  the  judicial  power  can  not  give 
relief,  the  bewilderment  is  simply  irremediable. 

When  the  cable  tells  Englishmen  that,  under  the  Spanish  treaty,  the 
United  States  has  obtained  insular  territories  which  are  not  "  a  part  "' 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  recent  Supreme  Court  uproar  has 
nothing  to  do  A\ath  the  former  territories  situated  on  our  continent,  the 
stupefaction  of  Englishmen  is  quite  pathetic. 

When  it  has  been  explained  that  even  if  the  President  and  Congress 
have  despotic  powers  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  those  on  the  new 
insular  territories,  yet  the  voters  in  the  several  States  can,  if  they  are  so 
minded,  choose  a  President  and  Congress  certain  to  do  what  is  right, 
the  question  in  reply  quickly  comes:  "What,  then,  does  your  boasted 
written  Constitution   avail?" 

Mr.  Belmont  said  that  the  English  are  keen  over  custom-house  tax- 
ing, and  they,  therefore,  discovered  that  the  real  question  in  controversy 
was  whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  tax  at  the  port  of  New 
York  an  import  from  Porto  Eico,  while  a  simihr  import  from  Alaska 
is  untaxed  at  New  York,  and  that  the  decision  depended  on  the  correct- 
ness of  Marshall's  definition  of  the  plii'ase,  ''  throughout  the  United 
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states."  The  majority  of  our  Supreme  Court  has,  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  new  '-'imperialism,"  repudiated,  as  they  think,  Chief  Justice 
ifarshall,  who  had  been  the  idol  of  American  lawyers,  as  Stowell  and 
Afansfield  are  the  idols  of  English  lawyers. 

European  Eoman  Catholics  seem  to  fear,  now  that  five  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the  Constitution  does  not  prevent  the 
confiscation  of  private  property  in  the  new  islands,  lest  the  President 
under  his  new  power  or  Congress  will,  despite  the  treaty,  confiscate  the 
valuable  lands  and  buildings  held  in  the  Philippines  by  the  friars  and 
monastic  orders,  which  contribute  liberally  to  "  Peter's  pence." 


CROKER  AND  TAMMANY  HALL. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  June  21,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Citizen: 

Sir. —  "  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  "  is  always  so  fair  and  accurate  that 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  aware  of  the  facts  when  it  says  that  while 
"  most  Democrats  will  agree  with  Mr.  Belmont,  yet  they  can  not  re- 
press the  feeling  that  these  truths  would  come  with  better  grace  if 
uttered  by  lips  other  than  those  of  Mr.  Belmont.  They  will  recall  that 
Mr.  Belmont,  as  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  acquiesced  in  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Croker,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
raised  no  protest  against  the  platform  reaffirming  the  faith  of  the  party 
in  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  It  was  months  after 
the  election  that  Mr.  Belmont  l)roke  with  Mr.  C^roker,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  it  was  a  personal  grievance  rather  than  a  difference  in 
party  policy  that  led  to  a  severance  of  their  relations." 

Eirst.  I  have  never  lieen  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  or  even  of  the 
Tammany  Society,  or  of  any  strictly  political  organization  (unless  the 
Manhattan  Club  and  the  Democratic  Club  can  l)e  called  such)  in 
Greater  New  York,  of  which  I  have  never  been  a  resident. 

Second.  I  have  never  accepted  Mr.  Croker's  leadership.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  himself,  nor  would  he  claim  that  I  ever  had. 

Third.  Not  only  as  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  and  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  of  1896  did  I  protest  against  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  but  publicty,  privately  and  officially  have  I 
done  so  ever  since.  As  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State  Convention  I 
protested  against  it.     As  a  delegate  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention  I 
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protested  against  it  at  every  op])orti;nity  given  a  New  York  delegate 
under  the  unit  rule.  I  voted  against  it,  when  the  delegation  was  polled 
in  the  convention,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Murphy  and  Mr.  C'roker. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  delegation,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  widely  puldished,  I  ]irotested  against  the  selection  of  Judge  Van 
"\Yyck  as  a  memher  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  advocated  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Hill,  because  Judge  Van  Wyck,  under  Mr.  Croker's 
dictation,  would  net  advocate  the  presentation  of  a  minority  report 
to  the  convention  which  Mr.  Hill  would  have  done,  and  which  a  ma- 
joritv  of  the  convention  would  have  adopted. 

Fourth,  ^ly  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Croker  were  usually  satis- 
factory enough,  Imt  my  differences  with  him  on  political  grounds  were 
frequent  and  radical.  Even  the  correspondence  I  had  in  February  and 
March,  1890,  with  ]\Ir.  Bryan,  who  had  refused  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  a  public  dinner  because  I  had  been  selected  to  preside  over  it,  was 
not  siibmitted  to  Mr.  Croker  for  his  approval.  After  that  period  my 
political  disagreement  with  him  was  continued  with  little  interruption. 
In  December,  1899,  a  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  Democratic  Club 
was  determined;  at  that  time  I  wished  to  resign  from  the  club  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of 
Mr.  Croker's  intimate  friends  that  I  did  not  then  hand  in  my  resignation. 
Fifth.  It  may  be  added  that  I  have  never,  since  my  first  vote  in  1872, 
voted  anywhere  liut  in  Babylon,  Suffolk  county.  I  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the'  Manhattan  Club  on  February  4,  1875,  and  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Club  the  same  year.  For  many  years  I  have  been  a  governor 
of  the  Manhattan  Club,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  before  Mr.  Croker 
was  active  in  the  management  of  the  Democratic  Club,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors.  When  Governor  Flower  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  club  he  and  some  of  his  friends  on  the  board  suggested 
my  name  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Croker  concurring. 

Entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts  are  the  statements  prompted  by 
those  who  are  plotting  for  a  continuance  of  the  absurd  situation  in 
which  Greater  New  York  finds  itself.  The  truth  can  not  be  better  de- 
clared than  in  the  following  words  of  the  "  Brooklyn  Citizen :  "  "  The 
absurdity  of  having  a  great  Democratic  organization  like  Tammany  di- 
rected by  a  man  who  maintains  his  home  in  England,  must  be  apparent 
to  all  Democrats  whether  friends  or  foes  of  Mr.  Croker,  and  this  spec- 
tacle can  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  If  the  district  leaders  of  Tam- 
many do  not  soon  make  an  end  of  it,  then  the  Democratic  rank  and 
file  will.  The  party  welfare  can  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Croker  prefers  England  to  America  as  a  place  of  residence. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Croker's  choice  of  residence  or  his 
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inclination  for  horse  racing.  We  do  insist,  however,  that  he  should  do 
something  to  relieve  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city,  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  of  the  incubus  of  having  a  resident  of  England  in  control  of 
its  numerically  strongest  county  organization." 

Very  truly  yours, 

PEBRY  BELMONT, 

24  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 
New  York,  June  20,  1901. 

(Brooklyn  Citizeu,   June  21,   1901.) 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  reads  to  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Perry 
Belmont,  published  on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  "  The  Citizen," 
This  letter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reply  to  some  comments  printed  in 
"  The  Citizen  "  upon  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Belmont,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Times."  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Belmont  effectively  seals  the  lips  of  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  question  the  propriety  of  his  attacks  upon  Mr.  Croker  as  the 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  under  the  mistaken  assumption  that  Mr.  Bel- 
mont was  a  former  adherent  of  Mr.  Croker  and  a  member  of  the  Tam- 
many Hall  organization.  Mr.  Belmont  shows  conclusively  that  at  no 
time  since  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  has  he  been  a  member 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  that  his  election  as  president  of  the  Democratic 
Club  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  from  the  late  Governor  Flower  and 
some  of  his  friends. 

Touching  the  charge  that  Mr.  Belmont,  as  a  delegate  from  New  York 
State  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention,  voted  for  the  platform  of  that 
convention,  which  reaffirmed  the  faith  of  the  party  in  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  ]\[r.  Belmont  shows  that  he  was  consistent 
throughout  in  his  opposition  to  this  economic  fallacy  from  the  time 
of  its  first  injection  into  national  politics  down  to  the  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention, when  he  voted  against  it  when  the  delegation  was  polled,  in 
opposition  to  Senator  Murphy  and  Mr.  Croker. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Belmont's  letter  that  on 
questions  of  party  policy  his  differences  with  Mr.  Croker  have  been 
frequent  and  radical,  and  that  if  these  differences  have  become  so  acute 
as  to  lead  Mr.  Belmont  to  publicly  array  himself  upon  the  side  of  those 
Democrats  who  insist  upon  Mr.  Croker's  retirement  from  the  control 
of  the  party  organization  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  in  the  State 
at  large,  the  cause  must  be  found  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  these 
gentlemen,  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  party  be  rid  of  the  incubus  of 
Mr.  Croker's  leadership. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  loftiness 
of  motive  of  Mr.  Belmont  and  some  of  the  other  similarly  minded 
Democrats  in  New  York  who  are  seeking  to  effect  a  modification  in  the 
control  of  the  party  organization  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  Mr.  Belmont  is  an  honorable  and  a  conscientious  Democrat, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  supineness  of  the  Tammany  district 
leaders  in  submitting  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Croker  sets  the  Demo- 
cratic blood,  in  his  veins  on  fire  and  imj.els  him  to  wage  war  against 
this  Goliath  of  the  Wig^vam,  in  disregard  of  the  personal  annoyances 
and  the  political  sacrifices  that  such  bold  conduct  entails. 

Mr.  Belmont,  in  seeking  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Croker  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  in  the  State  organization, 
has  the  good  wishes  and  the  approval  of  a  great  many  consistent  Demo- 
crats. 


SHEPAED'S  CANDIDACY  FOE  MAYOE. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   October  14,  1901.) 

Edward  M.  Shepard's  candidacy  for  Mayor  is  proving  itself  a  splendid 
unifying  force  for  the  Democracy.  Many  of  those  who  have  declared 
their  adhesion  to  the  party  ticket  since  his  nomination  are  men  who  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  were  turning  to  Seth  Low  —  reluctantly,  perhaps, 
being  Democrats;  yet  turning  to  him  with  every  expectation  of  support- 
ing him  in  this  campaign.  Mr.  Shepard's  nomination  showed  them  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  outside  their  own  party  to  vote  for  a  candi- 
date whose  election  will  be  an  assurance,  far  beyond  any  that  Mr.  Low's 
success  could  convey,  that  for  the  next  two  years,  at  least,  the  govern- 
ment of  Greater  New  York  will  be  administered  on  the  very  highest 
plane  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  and  instead  of  being  a  Eepublican 
administration,  as  Mr.  Low's  would  be,  it  will  be  a  Democratic  one 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  party. 

Very  many  Democrats  believe  with  Controller  Coler,  that  ^Ir.  Shep- 
ard's success  will  mean  not  only  good  government  for  New  York,  but 
that  it  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  thorough  regeneration  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  this  city,  effecting  a  reformation  of  local  conditions  that 
will  have  a  valuable  reflex  influence  on  the  party  in  the  State  and 
Nation.  Considerations  such  as  these  impel  men  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  city  at  heart  to 
advocate  Mr.  Shepard's  election. 
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Former  Congressman  Perry  Belmont  is  a  Democrat  who,  like  George 
Foster  Peabody,  has  cheerfully  revised  his  view  of  the  situation  since 
Mr.  Shepard  was  made  the  party  standard  bearer.  Like  Mr.  Peabody, 
Controller  Coler  and  thousands  of  other  Democrats,  llv.  Belmont  sees 
in  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Democracy 
in  Greater  Xew  York,  and  hails  the  prospect  with  intense  satisfaction. 
He  consented  to  be  interviewed  on  the  situation  at  his  residence,  No.  24 
West  Fifty-seventh  street,  Manhattan,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Belmont  began  by  saying  that  the  Kings  County  Democracy  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  party  at  large  for  presenting  such  a  candi- 
date as  Mr.  Shepard  and  insisting  upon  his  nomination.  It  was  not 
the  first  time,  he  added,  that  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  leaders  had 
merited  the  gratitude  of  the  party.  Mr.  Belmont  was  asked  by  the 
reporter  to  state  some  of  the  reasons,  why,  from  his  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Shepard  should  be  supported  for  Mayor.     In  reply  he  said : 

"As  a  Democrat,  I  earnestly  wish  the  success  of  Mr.  Shepard.  I  pre- 
fer him  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The  first 
city  charter  has  broken  down.  A  new  one  made  on  radically  different 
lines  has  been  constructed,  which  is  to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  new 
Mayor.  An  executive  interpretation  of  the  new  charter  at  the  outset, 
which  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts,  will  be  beneficial,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  for  such  work  Mr.  Shepard  is  more  capable  than  his 
competitor.  Experience  in  interpreting  statutes  and  familiarity  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  courts  will  be  useful  for  the  new  Mayor.  The 
charter  now  provides,  it  is  true,  for  a  Corporation  Counsel  and  a  large 
staff  of  law  officers,  but  every  one  can  see  that  the  work  will  be  better 
done  if  the  Mayor  is  a  lawyer,  competent  to  be  a  natural  chief  of  the 
law  department  of  the  municipality. 

"  The  police  force  is  a  department  of  the  city  government  greatly 
needing  instant  and  radical  reform,  and  adequate  supervision  by  a 
Mayor  who  is  familiar  with  the  Penal  Code,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  enforce.  Mr.  Shepard  has  given  a  significant  pledge  that  he 
will  be  in  effect  his  own  Police  Commissioner.  No  one  can  deny  or 
question  his  sufficiency  for  that.  His  promise  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
greatest  of  the  present  trouble  and  entanglements  of  Greater  Xew  York, 
growing,  in  the  past,  out  of  two-party  responsibility. 

"  A  formidable  objection  to  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  product  of  a  coalition  between  the  Eepublican  leader,  Senator  Piatt, 
and  Democrats  who  had  reason,  at  the  outset,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
doings  of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee 
for  the  borough  of  ^Manhattan,  the  cause  of  which  dissatisfaction  disap- 
peared with  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy. 
Vol.  VI  — 23 
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"  Where  there  are  only  two  political  parties,  a  coalition  to  obtain 
offices  between  a  minority  imrty  and  a  section  or  faction  of  the  majority 
party  has,  as  a  general  rnle,  worked  badly,  and  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  party  responsibility  for  incompetency  or  venality. 

"  If  Senator  Piatt  and  the  shrewd  Kepublican  leaders  had  permitted 
the  anti-Tammany  forces  to  fuse  on  the  Mayoralty  nomination  of  Mr. 
Coler  or  ]\Ir.  Shepard,  and  on  a  good  ticket  made  up  throughout  of 
Democrats  like  them,  and  in  good  standing  tbe  situation  might  have 
been  different. 

"  As  it  is,  the  Democrats  who  have  accepted  places  with  ]\Ir.  Low  on 
the  fusion  ticket  prolialtly  intend  to  assert  membership  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  des])ite  continual  co-operation  with  the  Eepublican  machine 
and  Senator  Piatt  to  defeat  Mr.  Shepard,  but  that  assertion  will  afhrm 
an  unnecessary  coalition. 

"  AVhen  the  members  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  for  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  seemed  to  be  under  influences  politically  de- 
praved, there  was  need  of  drastic  measures  by  all  good  Democrats,  but 
when  reform  had  been  so  far  accomplished  as  to  put  in  nomination  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  real  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  various  anti-Tammany 
groups  within  the  Democratic  party  had  disappeared. 

"  The  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard's  nomination  is  the  beginning  of  a  bene- 
ficial reform  in  tbe  Xational  Democratic  party  much  like  that  begun  by 
Tilden  and  O'Conor  thirty  years  ago  in  New  York,  ought  to  urge  sound 
Democrats  not  to  desert  him  in  his  Mayoralty  struggle,  which  promises 
ulterior  possibilities  for  the  Democracy,  similar-  to  those  which  led  up 
to  the  candidacies  of  Tilden  and  Cleveland.  To  be  sure,  the  reform  in 
the  character  of  all  Democratic  nominations  for  the  city  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor,  but  an  entering 
wedge  has  been  inserted  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  driven  further,  and 
enable  Greater  New  York  safely  to  remain  under  its  legitimate  Demo- 
cratic rulers. 

"  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy  should  appeal  with  irresistible  force  to 
voters  known  as  '  Cleveland  men.'  Those  voters  who  do  not  personally 
know  Mr.  Shepard  can  by  a  little  inquiry,  and  by  reading  his  biography 
of  Van  Buren,  satisfy  themselves  that  he  will,  if  chosen  Mayor,  be  as 
determined,  as  courageous,  as  self-reliant  in  office  as  was  Cleveland  in 
Buffalo  and  in  "Washington,  unless  that  inconceivable  thing  is  to  happen 
that,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  is  to  belie  his  past. 

"  I  am  confident  that  in  a  few  days  criticisms  of  Mr.  Shepard's  candi- 
dacy will  have  disappeared  excepting  by  those  who  absurdly  insist,  in 
face  of  the  facts,  and  for  partisan  purposes,  that  IMr.  Shepard's  nomina- 
tion was  suggested,  advocated  and  accomplished  by  Croker,  and  not  by 
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an  outraged  remocracy,  which  will  compel  the  retirement  of  Crokerism 
when  Shepard  is  elected  Mayor  of  Xew  York,  as  the  same  Democracy 
is  noAV  all  over  the  country  insisting-  on  the  retirement  of  Bryanism." 

Mr.  Belmont  was  foremost  among  the  organizers  of  the  Greater  iSTew 
York  (Sheehan)  Democracy.  He  was  in  fact  the  real  head  of  that  move- 
ment. His  money  and  his  influence  were  hoth  given  towards  effecting 
the  new  organization  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  evils  within  Tam- 
many Hall.  It  is  plain  from  what  he  now  says  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
an  important  step  in  the  correction  of  those  evils  was  taken  when  Mr. 
Shepard  was  nominated,  and  that  the  complete  reformation  will  come 
about  when  Mr.  Shepard  is  inducted  into  the  Mayor's  office  and  becomes, 
by  reason  of  his  ability  and  the  advantages  of  his  position  as  Mayor, 
the  real  Democratic  party  leader  in  this  city. 


WILL  SUPPORT  DEMOCRATIC  CA^^DIDATE  FOR  MAYOR. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   October  14,   1901.) 

The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  announces  through  the  columns  of  The 
Citizen  to-day  that  he  will  support  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor 
in  this  campaign.  This  action  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Belmont  is  no  sur- 
prise to  The  Citizen.  We  have  long  held  Mr.  Belmont  in  high  esteem 
as  a  Democrat  sincerely  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  party 
organizations  in  the  city,  the  State  and  the  jSTation.  Mr.  Belmont  is  the 
kind  of  Democrat  who  does  not  part  company  with  his  party  in  a  cam- 
paign with  a  light  heart.  He  would  rather  remain  with  his  party  than 
be  forced  to  make  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  a  man  is  compelled  to  break  with  his  party,  because  of  the  fatuous, 
short-sighted  policy  of  its  leaders. 

Fortunately  the  Kings  County  Democracy,  which  in  the  past  has 
done  so  much  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of  other  party  organ- 
izations of  the  Democratic  faith,  has  again  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
party  at  a  critical  time,  and  in  presenting  Mr.  Shepard  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor,  the  Kings  County  Democrats  have  made  it  possible 
for  Mr.  Belmont  and  other  Democrats  like  him  to  give  a  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  candidate. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Democratic  party  to  have  men  like  Mr. 
Belmont  acting  in  co-operation  with  it  in  resisting  the  assaults  upon 
home  rule  and  equal  rights  by  the  Republican  party.    It  is  a  good  thing 
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for  the  republic  that  men  of  inherited  wealth  like  Mr.  Belmont  attach 
themselves  by  birth  and  inclination  to  the  party  of  the  plain  people. 

Mr.  Belmont's  reasons  for  supporting  Mr.  Shepard  are  reasons  which 
will  lead  thousands  of  independent  Democrats  like  him  to  support  Mr. 
Shepard.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Shepard  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
wane  of  Crokerism  in  the  Democratic  organization  of  this  State.  The 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  who  represents  the  reactionary  forces  in  the 
Democracy,  in  acquiescing  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Shepard  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  reform  forces  within  the  party.  The  Eepublicans  can 
fill  the  .air  with  their  cries  of  Devery,  Sullivan  and  Nagle  as  much  as 
they  please,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  no  one  will  be  deceived  by 
their  cries,  least  of  all  Croker,  Devery,  Sullivan  and  ISTagle. 

These  men,  while  they  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Shep- 
ard, are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  public  record  as  a  lifelong  foe  of 
corruption  and  the  advocate  of  Civil  Service  and  administrative  reform. 
They  know  that  Mr.  Shepard,  if  elected  Mayor,  will  insist  upon  appoint- 
ing none  but  fit  and  clean  Democrats  to  office.  It  is  with  this  under- 
standing that  they  have  acquiesced  in  his  nomination  and  intend  to  give 
him  their  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  an  honorable  man.  As  an  honorable  man,  if  elected 
Mayor,  he  will  act  in  co-operation  with  the  organizations  that  will  have 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  reach  the  Mayoralty.  But  that  co-operation 
will  last  only  as  long  as  the  organizations  remain  true  to  the  principles 
of  government  for  which  he  has  stood  all  of  his  lifetime,  and  for  which 
he  will  continue  to  stand  as  long  as  God  gives  him  strength  and  life. 

When  the  real  meaning  of  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy  becomes  as  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  Democrat  as  it  has  already  become  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Belmont,  we  shall  look  for  a  great  uprising  of  the  Democ- 
racy, similar  to  the  uprising  of  the  Democracy  of  1874,  when  Tilden 
carried  the  State  by  50,000  majority. 
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INDEPENDENTS  OUT  FOR  SHEPAED. 

ISSUE    AN     ADDRESS    STATING     THEIR    REASONS    FOR    SUPPORTING 

HIS  CANDIDACY. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,   October  19,  1901.) 

At  a  meeting  of  Independent  Democrats,  held  yesterday  afternoon  at 
ihe  office  of  Colonel  John  C.  Calhoun,  No.  27  William  street,  Manhat- 
tan, an  organization  was  effected  to  support  Mr.  Shepard  for  Mayor 
La^\7er  Lewis  L.  Delafield  was  chosen  chairman,  John  Sprun  Hill  secre- 
tary, and  Paul  Fuller  treasurer.  The  executive  committee  includes: 
Perry  Belmont,  John  C.  Calhoun,  H.  Jerome  Davis,  Frederick  R.  Cou- 
dert,  Jr.,  James  A.  B.  Dilworth,  Robert  E.  Dowling,  William  Temple 
Emmet,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  George  A.  Heany,  Henry  D.  Hotchkiss,  L. 
Laughlin  Kellogg,  B.  Koenig,  William  C.  Mouquin,  F.  Cyrus  Leu- 
huscher,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  E.  J.  Shriver,  George  L.  Slawson,  Olbert 
Stickney  and  Charles  B.  Stover. 

About  2,000  members  are  now  enrolled  in  this  committee.  An  address 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  was  issued,  in  which  the  Independents  state 
iheir  gratification  that  this  conspicuous  opportunity  for  rendering  great 
services  in  the  public  interests  should  be  offered  to  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  who  is  not  identified  with  any  faction.  The  address 
continues: 

"  We  advocate  the  election  of  Mr.  Shepard,  both  because  of  his  pre- 
<minent  fitness  for  the  office,  and  because  he  is  a  Democrat.  To  many 
of  us  it  seems  apparent  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Democratic 
city,  the  election  of  an  honest  and  capable  member  of  that  party  offers 
a  better  assurance  of  the  permanent  good  government  of  the  city  than 
can  possibly  be  afforded  by  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  any  party, 
or  temporary  combination,  which  is  certain  to  be  overthrown  after  a 
brief  period,  however  excellent  its  intentions  may  be. 

"  Mr.  Shepard's  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  office  is  conceded  on  all 
hands.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  ripe  learning,  and  of  wide  experience,  not 
merely  in  the  ordinary  business  of  his  profession,  but  in  the  handling  of 
large  and  varied  practical  affairs.  He  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  important  public  measures  and  interests  which  now  re- 
quire action  by  the  different  city  authorities.  He  has  been  long  con- 
spicuous for  his  earnest  endeavors  to  improve  the  character  of  our 
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civil  service.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  puhlic  men 
of  the  day  in  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  all  large  public  interests,. 
Alway  courageous  in  denouncing  abuses  and  misconduct  of  men  in  hi& 
own  party,  his  fearless  and  independent  conduct  in  the  past  gives  the 
most  ample  assurance  of  the  same  fearless  and  independent  conduct  in 
the  future. 

"  In  case  of  his  election  it  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Shepard's  marked 
ability  and  firmness,  coupled  with  the  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
several  departments  of  the  city  government  conferred  by  his  ample 
powers  of  appointment  and  removal,  will  enable  him,  backed  as  he  will 
be  by  the  most  able  and  public-spirited  men  of  both  parties,  to  accom- 
plish more  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  city,  than  would  be 
possible  to  his  opponent.  And  to  those  who  fear  that  the  legal  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Mayor  are  not  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  end,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  conspicuous 
office  of  Mayor  Mr.  Shepard  would  possess  tlie  power  to  invoke  the 
support  of  intelligent  public  opinion,  a  force  which  in  these  days  is  not 
less  effective  than  any  power  which  may  be  conferred  by  mere  legisla- 
tion. 

"  The  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  is  a  Democrat  might  not  of  itself  alone 
suffice  to  lead  some  of  us  to  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Low.  But  we  neverthe- 
less recall  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  our  most  upright  and  efficient  muni- 
cipal servants  in  the  past  have  been  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  that  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  political 
history  of  this  city  for  the  purification  of  our  public  service  has  been 
done  by  Democrats.  We  have  entire  confidence  that  Mr.  Shepard,  if 
elected,  will  be  faithful  to  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  evidenced  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Tilden,  in  office,  and  Mr. 
O'Conor  in  unofficial  life." 
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SHEPAED,  LEADER  OF  DEMOCEATS. 

Speech  at  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1901. 
(New  Ycnk  Evening  Post,  November  2,  1901.) 

Permit  me  to  recall  the  fact  thai  in  1896,  to  stay  the  power  of  the 
destructive  influence  then  threatening  the  very  life  of  the  Democratic 
party,  there  assembled  at  Indianapolis  a  convention  of  Democrats — 
Democrats  "  through  and  through,"'  in  the  words  of  your  candidate  for 
Mayor,  Edward  M.  Shepard. 

Myself  a  delegate  from  Suffolk  county,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with 
some  degree-  of  authority  when  1  declare  that  the  leader  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  and  therefore  a  dominant  factor,  in  that  convention 
was  Mr.  Shepard.  We  who  then  held  and  do  now  hold  to  the  funda- 
mental traditions,  the  everlasting  principles  of  American  Democracy, 
stood  by  him  then,  as  we  stand  by  him  to-day.  Our  labors  during  sev- 
eral years  of  Democratic  tribulation  and  eclipse  of  party  authority  — 
eclipse  that  has  been  temporary  but  none  the  less  real  —  have  not  been 
in  vain,  paving  the  way  to  present  conditions  so  bright  with  hopes  for 
the  revival  of  real  Democracy  in  Greater  New  York  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  best  expression  of  that  great  hope  is  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Shepard.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Brooklyn  Democrats  that  that 
nomination  was  brought  about  in  the  city  convention.  To  Brooklyn 
Democrats,  therefore,  is  owing  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  every  other  Demo- 
crat in  the  United  States. 

We  meet  as  Brooklyn  Democrats,  Long  Island  Democrats,  and  Demo- 
crats of  each  of  the  five  boroughs  which  make  the  stately  municij)ality 
of  Greater  New  York,  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  your  brilliant  towns- 
man, Mr.  Shepard. 

Allured  by  the  red-cross  flag  of  philanthropic  noncombatants,  de- 
coyed by  promises  to  treat  all  voters  alike,  whether  Democrats,  or  Mug- 
wumps, or  Eepublicans,  the  Platt-Odell-Low  partisans  have  been  enabled 
to  gather  in  straggling  independents  heretofore  alienated  by  the  doings 
of  the  Eepublican  "machine"  and  to  utilize  a  defection  in  tlie  Demo- 
cratic ranks  —  a  defection  growing  smaller  and  smaller  eaeli  day  as 
truth  spreads.  As  the  campaign  goes  bravely  on  under  Mr.  Shepard's 
lead  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  to  be  seen  that  if  all  who  are  Demo- 
crats, either  by  inheritance  or  conviction,  all  who  have  professed  the 
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faith  once  delivered  to  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  all  who  espouse  the  Dem- 
ocratic creed  that  Mr.  ;Sliepard  utters  and  believes,  all  who  are  disciples 
of  Tilden  and  O'Conor  in  the  fight  against  Tweed,  all  who  have  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  perceptive  political  wisdom  and  the  foresight 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  those  who  achieved  the  second  nomination  and 
election  of  Cleveland  to  be  President  —  will  vote  for  Mr.  Shepard,  he 
will  be  the  victor. 

NONPARTISANSHIP. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  condemning  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  is  his 
false  pretension  of  nonpartisanship,  and  among  the  many  reasons  for 
commending  Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy  is  his  truthful  and  frank  profes- 
sion of  partisan  Democracy.  There  is  in  these  last  days  of  the  cam- 
paign in  behaJf  of  Mr.  Low  so  much  that  is  mere  superficial  gush  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  encounter  an  advocate  of  his  enduring  ambition  to  be 
Mayor  who  utters  something  that  is  not  unmeaning  irrelevancy,  even 
if  the  premise  of  the  utteranco  is  false  and  the  argument  misleading. 

Mr.  Hornblower,  who  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  seemed  to  be  unwittingly 
complaining  a  few  evenings  since  of  the  Greater  Xew  York  Democracy 
because  in  the  beginning,  a  year  or  so  ago,  it  demanded  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  like  the  one  the  city  Democratic  organization  has 
given  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Shepard,  which  nomination  is  such  a  one  as 
the  Greater  Xew  York  Democracy  was  started  to  obtain  from  the  city 
Democratic  Convention,  comprising  all  the  boroughs.  When  that  nomi- 
nation had  been  obtained,  there  was  no  longer  need  of  the  extemporized 
Democratic  movement  which  had  triumphed  by  Mr.  Shepard's  nomina- 
tion. 

]\rr.  nnrnl)lower,  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Whitnev,  was 
reported  to  have  said  this: 

"  Nonpartisanship  in  municipal  politics,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
that  the  Democrats  should  be  as  ready  to  support  an  independent,  hon- 
est, upright,  and  able  Eepublican  as  to  support  an  independent,  honest, 
upright,  able  Democrat,  provided  only  the  Republican  gives  us  his  word 
of  honor  as  a  man  that  he  will  administer  his  great  office  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.    That  is  all  we  can  ask.    It  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask." 

Very  well.  But  he  did  not  define  the  phrase  "  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis."  His  exposition,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Low's  nonpartisanship  was 
quite  inconsequential. 
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DEMOCRATIC   PAETISA^'SH1P. 


Mr.  Shepard  in  his  Life  of  ]\Iartin  Van  Buren  gave  his  definition  of 
political  partisanship  when  he  said: 

"  "We  see  pretty  clearly  in  a  constitutionally  governed  country  that 
when  power  is  lawfully  lodged  with  a  public  man  he  must  act  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  that,  if  he  be  influenced  by  others,  then  he  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those  who  supported  him 
and  not  of  those  who  opposed  him." 

That  is  Democratic  partisanship,  and  should  be  Republican  partisan- 
ship, in  its  highest  and  best  sense;  but  true  nonpartisanship  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  constrain  Mr.  Low,  if  unfortunately  elected  Mayor,  and 
in  real  doubt  over  an  appointment,  to  seek  in  good  faith  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Shepard  and  those  standing  around  him  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Low's 
own  party.  Does  Mr.  Hornblower  fancy  Mr.  Low  ever  intended  such 
nonpartisanship  or  that  Senator  Piatt,  Governor  Odell,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Woodruff  would  tolerate  it? 

DISTEIBUTIiVG    THE    .SPOILS. 

There  are  only  two  parties  in  this  campaign  —  one  is  the  Democratic 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Shepard,  and  the  other  is  a  solid  and  united  Republi- 
can party,  led  by  Mr.  Low,  with  which  are  allied  a  few  Democrats. 
There  is  no  third  party  or  party  group.  The  party  led  by  Mr.  Low 
keeps  step  to  the  music  of  the  tune  set  by  the  Republican  hierarchy  at 
Washington  and  Albany.  That  hierarchy  has  dictated  at  Albany  the 
laws  for  Greater  Xew  York,  and  is  now  making  "  the  effort  of  its  life  " 
to  capture  municipal  offices  as  it  has  those  of  the  custom-house  and 
post-office  in  the  city.  If  Mr.  Low  shall  be  victor.  Senator  Piatt  will 
naturally  seek  to  remove  Democratic  city  officials,  as  he  did  Federal 
officials  in  New  York  when  Cleveland  was  defeated. 

It  is  incredible  that  Mr.  Low  as  Mayor  can  or  will  resist  the  pressure 
at  "Washington  and  Albany  and  be  a  real  nonpartisan  in  filling  city 
offices.  It  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  Republican  leaders  have  always 
had  a  way  of  fighting  for  "  the  spoils,*'  which  led  to  terrible  conse- 
quences. The  memory  is  a  ghastly  one  of  the  Republican  quarrel  over 
"the  spoils"  of  the  Xew  York  custom-house  twenty-four  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  was  collector  and  Mr.  Cornell  naval  officer,  and  President 
Garfield,  having  put  Evarts  and  Schurz  in  his  Cabinet,  removed  those 
customs  officers  in  face  of  the  protest  of  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt, 
who  thereupon  abandoned  their  seats,  and  a  wretch,  avowing  himself 
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"a  stalwart,"  murdered  the  President  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  avenge 
Gartield's  infidelity  to  the  two  Senators. 

Senator  Piatt  condemned  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  four  years  ago.  He 
supports  it  now.  Which  of  the  two  has  changed  —  Piatt  or  Low?  Why 
has  the  Senator  consented?  Whatever  the  explanation,  Mr.  Low  is  the 
nominee  of  a  united  Republican  party,  and  he  is  vigorously  supported 
l)v  the  Pe])ul)lican  "machine."  Governor  Odell  has  put  his  vigorous 
official  hand  into  the  campaign.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Republican 
leaders  Mr.  Low  would  have  no  chance.  It  is  incredible  that  if  he 
should,  by  Republican  strategy,  slip  into  the  mayoralty  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  nonpartisan  officer  and  resist  Republican  aggression  from 
Albany  upon  the  interests  and  rights  of  Greater  Xew  York.  Past  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  if  Mr.  Low  shall  be  Mayor  there  will  be  as 
clean  a  sweep  of  Democrats  from  city  offices  as  from  the  custom-house, 
post-office  and  internal  revenue  as  after  Cleveland  had  been  defeated. 
It  must  be  so.  ISTonpartisanship  is  now  used  by  Senator  Piatt  and 
Mr.  Low  as  a  decoy  and  bait  to  allure  those  unwary  voters  who  thinlv 
one  "a  savior  of  society"  if  he  is  outside  of  any  party  system,  if  he 
scorns  and  repels  party  colleagues,  if  he  repudiates  party  loyalty,  if  he 
refuses  to  come  into  the  party  boat  and  take  the  rudder  or  pull  an  oar,, 
but  in  cap  and  gown  runs  along  the  bank  giving  advice. 

MUNICIPAL   PARTISANSHIP. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  government  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  political  parties,  which 
has  been  the  rule  of  English-speaking  peoples,  is  not  as  sound  and  work- 
able for  a  great  city  like  New  York  as  for  our  Nation  or  our  State.  It 
is  convenient,  useful  and  orderly  that  voting  for  Mayor  shall  not  be  on 
the  same  day  as  voting  for  President  and  Governor.  A  separation  of 
the  days  may  prevent  trading  votes,  but  if  the  creed  of  either  of  the 
two  political  parties  is  helpful  in  the  government  of  the  Nation  or  the 
State,  why  not,  as  to  the  matters  in  which  it  is  applicable,  helpful  in  the 
government  of  Greater  New  York?  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
without  the  party  system  a  constitutional  government  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible and  that  Avithout  party  loyalty  there  can  not  be  an  efficient 
party  system.  A  voter  may  revolt  against  a  betrayal  of  his  party  creed, 
he  may  join  another  party,  but  not  be  out.side  of  both  parties.  If  both 
are  bad,  then  take  a  hand  in  one  or  the  other  and  try  to  make  it  good. 
If  a  party  leader  is  bad,  then  endeavor  to  displace  him  or  take  away 
his  vicious  control,  Ijut  don't  destroy  the  party.  Those  voters  who  re- 
main outside  of  ]>nrty  and  ];]ay  on  both  ]iarties  in  our  country,  which 
has  had  during  Jiearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  only  two  political  parties. 
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and  the  same  in  cities  as  in  the  Xation,  sliould  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  no  part  in  our  system  of  constitutional  government.  Of  course 
it  may  sometimes  be  otherwise  in  choosing  the  local  officers  of  a  village 
or  a  city  like  a  village,  where  party  spirit  may  not  be  needed  any  more 
than  in  electing  the  officers  of  a  church  parish,  but  that  exception  does 
not  question  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  party  rule  and  loyalty  in 
a  vast  municipality  like  Xew  York,  which  is  greater  in  population  and 
wealth  than  were  the  United  States  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Do  we  think  of  that  and  the  other  fact  that  up  to  the  War 
of  Secession  the  Federal  budget  was  not  much  more  than  half  as  large 
as  is  now  the  budget  of  Greater  Xew  York  under  the  Republican 
domination  at  Albany,  which  inflicts  82  per  cent,  of  your  outlay  and 
your  taxes? 

Before  the  excessive  taxation  in  our  city  and  State  can  be  stopped, 
which  is  eating  away  the  fruits  of  daily  labor  and  of  stored  labor  in  the 
form  of  investments  and  savings-bank  deposits,  the  mammoth  expendi- 
tures and  taxes  at  Washington  since  the  war  must  be  checked.  It  is 
true  that  the  Xation  has  to  do  with  foreign  affairs  and  that  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  city,  has  not,  excepting  so  far  as  concerns  trade  and 
commerce,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  army  and  navy,  but  is  that 
a  reason  for  banishing  party  spirit  from  State  and  city?  Why  main- 
tain two  parties  for  governing  our  State  and  not  for  the  city  of  Xew 
York?  The  city  sends  representatives  to  Albany  and  Washington  which 
Democratic  partisans  can  best  select.  The  city  is  compelled  to  watch 
and  resist  a  somewhat  relentless  tyrant  at  Albany  disposed  to  inflict  on 
it  repressive  and  Puritanical  "  blue  laws,''  and  why  should  it  not  use 
party  spirit? 

The  Boston  "  Herald  "  contained  recently  the  follo^\'ing  perfectly  ac- 
curate description  of  the  cause  of  the  implacable  aversion  wliich  the 
majority  of  the  voters  in  Greater  Xew  York  have  for  the  present  leaders 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  to  whom  i\Ir.  Low  must  have  assigned  himself 
or  they  would  not  support  him  now  any  more  than  four  years  ago. 
This  is  the  description  of  the  cause: 

"  The  hostility  to  the  Republican  party  is  intelligible  and  rational,  for 
not  only  the  Piatt  organization,  but  rural  Republicans  generally  have 
ruled  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  party  and  have  denied  it  its 
proper  share  in  the  government  of  the  State.  The  Republican  i^ower  at 
Albany  has,  for  party  purposes,  played  with  the  city's  police  force,  its 
fire  department,  its  whole  scheme  of  public  works,  to  the  detriment 
and  expense  of  the  city  itself. 

"  It  saddles  the  city  with  an  impossible  liquor  law  and  shares  in  the 
proceeds    of    the    sales    of   the    privilege    of    violating   it.      It    divides 
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with  Tammany  the  real  odium  of  much  of  our  misgovernment, 
but  escapes  the  ostensible  shame  by  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 
It  limits  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  and  then,  as  it  did  last 
winter,  orders  by  statute  enormous  expenditures  which  prevent  the 
municipality  from  doing  anything  to  anticipate  its  own  future  needs. 

"  In  short,  the  future  of  the  city,  the  direction  of  its  growth,  the 
character  of  its  public  works,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Al- 
bany. They  threatened  the  city  with  the  Ramapo  contract;  they  refuse 
a  rational  Sunday  law;  they  give  to  Tammany  most  of  its  valuable  op- 
portunities. They  also  tax  the  city  beyond  its  share  of  the  State's  ex- 
penditures, and  it  is  the  Eepublican  party  which  has  denied  to  the  city 
its  proportionate  share  of  representation  in  the  State  Legislature.  If 
the  city  possessed  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  it  would,  never- 
theless, under  the  constitutional  amendment  —  concocted  by  a  Eepub- 
lican constitutional  convention  —  remain  powerless  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature against  the  combined  opposition  of  the  rural  districts. 

"  The  character  of  Eepublican  legislation  for  the  city,  the  unpopular 
Puritanical  Sunday  laws,  the  overtaxation  of  the  city's  property-owners, 
the  denial  of  a  just  share  in  government  —  all  these  causes  have  solidified 
the  Democratic  vote  of  the  city." 

Glance  at  the  powers  of  the  new  board  of  aldermen  consisting  of 
seventy-four  members,  which  has  the  right  to  make,  abolish,  or  amend 
all  ordinances  relating  to  the  police,  health,  park,  fire  or  building  de- 
partments; to  grant  or  withhold  franchises  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railroads  or  ferries;  to  construct,  establish,  maintain,  or 
acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  additional  water-works  where 
needed;  to  provide,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportioment,  for  the  acquisition  of  new  markets,  parkways,  boulevards 
and  driveways;  to  provide  for  the  building  of  bridges  over  and  of  tun- 
nels under  any  street,  stream  or  waterway  within  the  city  boundaries, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  docks  or  schoolhouses.  Its  powers  em- 
brace weights  and  measures,  the  use  of  public  streets,  pawnbrokers  and 
mendicants,  firearms  and  fireworks,  highways  and  fences,  swimming- 
baths,  firehouses,  peddlers,  cabs,  coaches  and  automobiles,  and  prohibi- 
tion and  suppression  of  all  gaming-houses  and  places  for  gaming. 

What  ordinary  power:  has  Congress  surpassing  'those  in  magnitude? 
And  yet  we  are  told  this  Greater  New  York  is  so  parochial  as  to  make 
partisanship  out  of  place. 

Permit  me  to  read  to  you  two  or  three  sentences  from  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Schurz  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  which  he  said: 
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"  The  municipal  governments  of  our  large  cities  are  notoriouslv  the 
sorest  point  in  the  working  of  American  institutions.  They  have,  al- 
most without  exception,  produced  corruption  and  misrule  of  the  most 
appalling  kind.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  these  dreadful  failures  has 
been  found  in  the  fact  that  in  voting  for  municipal  officers  the  citizens 
are  asked  and  induced  to  divide  not  on  questions  of  municipal  interest, 
but  on  the  lines  of  national  party  politics,  and  in  this  way,  blinded  by 
party  allegiance,  the  voters  are  apt  to  disregard  the  municipal  interest 
and  to  permit  the  rascals  to  slip  into  the  places  of  municipal  power. 
Everybody  knows  this." 

Your  city  is,  according  to  that,  no  worse  than  the  other  American 
cities,  which,  he  asserts,  are  all  badly  governed.  But  is  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Schurz  the  true  reason?  Are  all  American  city  govern- 
ments appallingly  corrupt  because  the  voters  have  divided  on  a  Demo- 
cratic creed  like  that  expounded  by  Mr.  Shepard?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Mr.  Schurz  is  both  superficial  and  prejudiced  against  Democracy. 

THE    DEMOCRATIC    CREED. 

And  now  what  is  the  Democratic  creed  as  formulated  by  Mr.  Shepard? 
Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  it: 

"  The  Democrats  stand  for  local  government.  Democracy  signifies 
the  use  of  governmental  powers  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  masses 
of  men ;  Democracy  looks  with  hatred  upon  the  perpetual  dedication  of 
the  streets  and  of  public  franchises  to  private  use  and  emolument; 
Democracy  detests  interference  with  the  rational  liberties  of  men  in  the 
social  life ;  Democracy  means  the  rule  of  the  great  mass  of  plain  people 
and  reverence  for  the  general  and  abiding  intention  of  the  masses  that 
government  shall  be  honest,  decent,  equal,  just;  Democracy,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  municipality,  means,  in  the  first  place,  equal  rights  so  that  no 
citizen  and  no  corporation  shall  secure  anything  from  the  money  of  all 
the  people  or  from  the  armory  of  the  people's  powers  or  laws  or  fran- 
chises, except  as  they  are  secured  under  the  open  eyes  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  entire  people  and  for  their  undoubted  and  equal  benefit. 
Democracy  means  that  if,  through  the  inevitable  imperfections  or 
exigencies  of  human  affairs,  there  come  inequalities  or  inconvenience, 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  must  be  dominant. 
Democracy  vindicates  personal  liberty,  not  a  license  for  crime  or  vice, 
but  personal  liberty.  It  holds,  with  Governor  Silas  Wright,  Governor 
Seymour,  Governor  Tilden,  and  other  Democratic  fathers  of  our  State, 
now  gone  over  to  the  majority,  a  profound  distrust  of  the  ability  of  the 
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Government  to  alter  the  tastes  or  reform  the  habits  of  its  citizens.  Its 
function  is  the  enforcement  of  justice,  the  rigorous  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  decency,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  performance 
of  those  business,  constructive  and  administrative  functions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Government  can  wisely  and 
economically  take  over  from  private  control.  It  is  opposed  to  sumptuary 
legislation  and  to  all  laws  which  seek,  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  to 
tul'n  into  crimes  acts  which  its  public  conscience  and  its  juries  consider 
innocent." 

THAT    IS    MR.    SIIEPARd's    PARTY     CREED ! 

Is  there  anything  in  it  which  can  harm  and  will  not  benefit  an  Ameri- 
can city?  Xothing  finer  has  been  uttered  by  any  Democrat  from  Jeffer- 
son to  Tilden.  One  reading  the  Life  of  Van  Buren  by  Mr.  Shepard  will 
be  convinced  that  the  Democracy  of  our  candidate  is  bred  in  his  bone 
and  entwined  with  every  fiber  of  his  intellectual  nature.  He  has  sound 
Democratic  principles,  and  he  has  the  eye  to  select  subordinate  officials 
who  will  enforce  those  principles  so  that  New  York  will  have  a  perfect 
ideal  of  good  principles  and  good  men  controlling  its  public  life. 


SHEPARD    AND    LOW. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  things  which  Mr.  Low  specifies  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance  with  those  which  Mr.  Shepard  seeks  relating  to 
schools,  small  parks,  and  playgrounds,  clean  streets,  sanitary  tenement- 
houses,  city  laborers,  municipal  ownership  of  water  works,  the  treatment 
of  city  franchises,  the  extension  of  rapid  transit,  the  building  of  more 
tunnels  and  bridges,  a  salary  list  free  from  sinecures;  honest  purchases 
of  city  supplies,  abolition  of  a  ''  go  between ''  system  which  has  brought 
the  head  of  the  fire  department  under  indictment,  civil  service  law,  the 
improvements  of  docks  and  harbors,  the  rescue  of  the  police  force  from 
corrupt  partnership  with  vice  and  crime,  and  administration  of  the 
Excise  Law,  and  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  them. 

In  the  matters  merely  parochial  Mr.  Low  promises  what  Mr.  Shepard 
will  surely  give,  but  in  those  which  relate  to  interference  with  what  Mr. 
Shepard  describes  as  "  the  rational  liberties  of  men  in  social  life,"  some- 
times defined  as  "  sumptuary  laws,"  those  civil  rights  which  Germans 
especially  value,  and  the  innocent  privileges  which  the  Eepublican 
Legislatures  at  Albany,  controlled  by  the  Puritan  sentiments  which 
dominate  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  insist  upon 
forcing  on  Greater  New  York,  Mr.  Low  will  be  powerless,  and  as  to 
them  our  only  hope  is  in  the  Democracy  and  Mr.  Shepard.    Resistance 
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to  that  Albany  despotism  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  Home  Eule,"  which 
Mr.  Low  fancies  that  he  favors,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  as  a 
Eepublican  to  accomplish,  and  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Low  really  be- 
lieves in  "  blue  laws,"  and  the  Eepublican  party  would  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  be  as  dead  as  is  the  old  Federalist  party  or  the  old  Whig 
party  if  it  abstained  from  such  Puritanical  interference  with  the  great 
cities.  Only  Democratic  partisanship  in  the  State,  in  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  can  achieve  that  municipal  freedom.  The  time  is  not  very  far 
off  when  Greater  Xew  York  will  demand  and  will  get  what  Western 
States  are  inclining  to  yield  to  tli,eir  cities,  which  is  a  concession  per- 
mitting each  to  make  a  charter  for  itself  and  rule  itself  quite  free  from 
State  interference. 

There  have  been  several  comic  incidents  in  the  anti-Tammany  cam- 
paign which  have  naturally  emerged  out  of  the  sudden  alliance  between 
the  very  few  Democrats  now  led  by  Mr.  Sheehan  and  'Mr.  Cantor  in 
Manhattan  and  Eepublicans  led  by  Senator  Piatt,  Governor  Odell  and 
IMr.  Low.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Greater  Xew  York  Democracy  held  at 
Cooper  Institute  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  chairman  of  that  organization 
was  reported  to  have  said: 

"  We  meet  as  Democrats  to  disavow  the  claim  that  '  Crokerism  '  and 
Democracy  are  synonymous. 

"  We  meet  to  deny  the  specious  plea  that  this  is  a  party  contest  be- 
tween Democracy  and  Eepublicanism. 

"  We  meet  as  Democrats  to  avow  our  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  our  State  and  Xation.'' 

LOW   TO   KUSSEL. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Low  felt  on  reading  that  report  like  writ- 
ing a  note  something  like  this: 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Eussell :  You  made  a  bad  break  last  evening.  We 
are  all  of  us  —  Senator  Piatt,  Governor  Odell  and  I  —  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  voters  that  '  Crokerism  and  Democracy '  are  identical  and 
that  National  or  State  Democracy  participating  as  such  in  a  municipal 
campaign  is  heretical.    Pray  do  not  repeat  your  blunder." 

TAMMANY    HALL. 

The  entire  effort  and  strain  of  Mr.  Low,  :Mr.  Schurz  and  the  Eepub- 
lican campaigners  are  to  show  that  the  Democracy  of  Greater  New  York, 
Tammanv  Hall,  and  what  they  term  Crokerism.  are  one  and  the  same, 
despite  the  fact  that  of  the  five  boroughs  the  Democratic  General  Com- 
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mittee  of  Manhattan  alone  has  its  meeting  place  in  the  building  owned 
by  the  Tammany  Society.  Tammany,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very  old  New 
York  institution.  It  saw  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  its  end- 
ing, and  will  probably  survive  the  present  century.  As  signifying  the  city 
Democracy  Tammany  was  one  thing  under  Tweed,  but  another  thing 
under  Tilden.  It  represented  one  conception  under  Oakey  Hall,  but 
something  very  unlike  under  Charles  O'Conor.  Xearly  all  the  illustrious 
Democrats  of  our  land  have  sought  and  been  honored  during  the  last 
century  by  an  invitation  there  to  address  their  countrymen  on  political 
topics. 

Its  meeting-place  and  home  is  in  Tammany  Hall,  but  Mr.  Low  per- 
sists in  falsely  representing  that  the  force  which  put  Mr.  Shepard  in 
nomination  for  Mayor  was  not  the  united  Democracy  of  all  the  five 
boroughs,  but  those  who  uttered  the  atrocious  declaration  of  activitv  in 
politics  every  day  and  all  the  time  only  for  "  our  pockets,"  as  silly  and 
fat  witted  a  speech  as  was  "  rum,  Eomanism  and  rebellion/"  said  of  the 
Democracy  by  one  of  Blaine's  supporters  in  1884,  which  slew  Blaine  as 
surely  as  the  "  pocket "  utterance  has  slain  those  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
When  that  "  pocket "  utterance  had  been  made,  a  Democratic  move- 
ment was  begun  to  deprive  of  control  in  the  Democracy  those  who 
countenanced  it.  The  movement  has  been  successful.  I  think  that  I 
know  something  of  its  origin,  progress  and  culmination  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Shepard.  Those  who  guided  the  Brookl}Ti  Democracy 
proved  now  to  be  true  that  which  Mr.  Shepard  once  said  of  that 
Democracy,  which  was  this: 

"  Time  was  when  the  Kings  County  Democracy  held  the  first  rank  in 
this  State.  It  was  far  more  powerful  than  Tammany  Hall.  It  made 
Governors;  it  made  Presidents." 

Mr.  Gilder  was  reported  as  saying  the  other  evening: 

"  The  instinct  of  the  great  mass  of  our  honest  citizens  is  that  this 
unspeakable  Tammany  ought  to  be  driven  from  power,  and  this  not  by 
voting  it,  or  any  of  it,  in,  but  by  voting  the  whole  of  it  out." 

If  "  Tammany  ''  is  identical  with  what  he  describes  as  "  Crokerism," 
then  he  was  right,  and  exactly  that  which  Mr.  Gilder  asked  has  been 
achieved  by  the  united  Democracy  of  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New 
York. 

And  now,  passing  on  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  permit  me  to  invite 
your  attention  to  another  phase  of  this  Republican  campaign  against 
Mr.  Shepard's  candidacy.    Those  who  conduct  it  seek  by  general  phrases 
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to  create  the  impression  that  the  whole  city  government,  being  under 
the  defective  charter  that  Mr.  Low  was  so  potent  in  framing,  is  con- 
demned; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  charges  are  formulated  and  proved 
against  the  financial  department  under  Mr.  Coler.  Indeed,  Mr.  Low,  by 
his  speech  in  Cooper  Union,  when  opening  his  campaign,  declared : 

"  The  popular  name  for  the  vital  issue  of  this  campaign  is  Crokerism. 
The  anti-Tammany  indictment  against  Crokerism  consists  of  two  points. 
The  first  one  is  that  as  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  by  his  own  confession 
the  most  influential  man  in  it,  he  claims  the  right,  and  has  exercised  it, 
of  staying  abroad  a  large  part  of  the  year,  while  abroad  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  organization  and  withal  of  controlling  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  of  returning  just  before  each  campaign,  lay- 
ing his  hands  upon  the  machinery  of  nomination,  saying  who  shall  be 
nominated  and  who  shall  not,  and  conducting  our  political  contest  for  us 
just  as  though  3,000,000  of  people  could  not  attend  to  their  o\\ni  political 
affairs. 

*'  The  second  count  in  the  indictment  against  Crokerism  is  this:  ]\Ir. 
Croker  himself  is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  is  in  ])olitics 
for  his  owTi  pocket  all  the  time.  The  fair  inference  from  that  state- 
ment is  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  use  of  his  political  influence  so 
successfully  in  amassing  a  fortune  that  he  has  got  his  great  wealth  in  a 
few  years  by  that  course." 

That  issue  does  not  exist  to-day  in  the  mayoralty  contest.  It  has  been 
fought  out  in  the  Greater  J^ew  York  Democratic  organization.  The  first 
keynote  of  the  campaign  was  struck  by  Mr.  Coler,  and  in  the  coming  days 
of  the  reformed  Democracy  he  will  have  his  fitting  reward.  He  it  was 
who  wrote  and  published  the  noAv  famous  paper  on  "Commercialism 
in  Politics,*'  in  which  he  said: 

"  With  an  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  political  party  in  absolute  con- 
trol of  every  department  of  government  in  the  city  of  New  York,  every 
inhabitant,  from  the  millionaire  banker  to  the  penniless  newsboy,  can 
be  forced  to  recognize  the  power  of  commercialism  in  politics." 

And  in  a  speech  at  Chatham,  X.  Y.,  he  added:  "  AVe  of  the  city  have 
suffered  the  evils  of  corrupt  politics." 

But  do  you  remember,  my  friends,  that  after  ]\Ir.  Coler  published  his 

"Commercialism  in  Politics"  Senator  Piatt  declared  that  Coler  should 

not  be  supported  by  Eepublicans  for  Mayor?     Then  the  master  hand 

put  in  its  finest  work  to  defeat  every  Democrat  and  put  up  Mr.  Low. 
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Ever}'  Democrat  proposed  was  pushed  aside,  and  Mr.  Low  finally  had  no 
"  vital  issue  "  after  the  Democrats  had  nominated  Mr.  Shepard. 

THE    POLICE    QUESTION. 

But  some  insist  that  Democrats  should  vote  against  Mr.  Shepard  be- 
cause the  Manhattan  police  force  is  demoralized,  corrupt  and  venal.  But 
is  he  responsible  for  that?  The  Republican  commission  that  framed  the 
last  city  charter  told  Governor  Odell  that  the  bad  police  force  had  come 
of  divided  responsibility  due  to  the  existence  of  a  board  composed  of 
four  commissioners  bipartisan  in  character.  It  is  replied  that  there  is 
the  terrible  Devery,  appointed  by  Murphy,  who  was  appointed  by  Van 
Wyck,  and  not  yet  removed  by  the  Mayor  or  Governor.  Mr.  Shepard 
did  not  appoint  them,  and  can  not  yet  remove  them.  "  Ah,"  Mr.  Low 
rejoins,  "  Shepard  will  not  even  promise  to  remove  them,  as  I  do." 
■\Vhom  ^\'ill  Mr.  Low  appoint  in  their  places?  That  is  the  question. 
"Will  he  tell,  and  if  he  does  tell,  will  he  go  on  and  name  those  to  fill 
every  office?  Would  he  respect  a  presidential  candidate  who  refused  on 
call  to  disclose  the  names  of  those  to  be  nominated  by  him  for  Cabinet 
ministers? 

Mr.  Shepard  will  go  steadily  and  relentlessly  on  if  he  shall  be  chosen  to 
be  Mayor  and  his  life  and  vigor,  now  so  important  to  the  State  and 
Nation,  shall  be  spared  to  this  marvellous  city,  "  heir  of  all  ages,  fore- 
most in  the  files  of  time,"  which  stands  before  us,  grasping  with  one 
hand  the  golden  harvests  of  the  "West,  while  with  the  other  it  espouses 
the  everlasting  seas." 

We  can  now  see  plainly  that  the  Platt-Odell-Low  campaign  was 
planned  on  the  belief  that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  ]\Iayor  was  to 
be  one  carrying  the  flag  of  what  our  opponents  term  Crokerism.  Mr. 
Low's  letter  of  acceptance  and  his  earliest  speeches  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  advance  upon  that  theory.  Even  Mr.  Schurz  has  not  yet 
discovered  the  real  nature  of  the  upheaval  in  the  Democratic  General 
Committee  of  Manhattan,  started  by  the  dynamite  of  Mr.  Coler's  paper 
on  "  Commercialism "  and  powerfully  aided  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  and 
other  Democratic  leaders  in  Brooklyn.  The  upheaval  may  yet  be  some- 
what incomplete  in  ^Manhattan,  but  it  will  go  on  to  completion  if  Mr. 
Shepard  should  be  victorious.  The  old  order  can  not  thrive  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  mayoralty. 

NEW  YORK  BETTER  EACH  YEAR. 

The  mysteries  of  the  police,  the  district  attorney's  office,  the  grand 
juries,  and  the  minor  courts  in  Manhattan  T  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand.    We  shall  all  know  more  when  ^Mr.   Shepard  is  Mayor.     This 
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much,  however,  I  do  know,  which  is  that  Xew  York  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  comfort,  dignity,  grandeur,  decency,  public  order  and 
happiness,  despite  the  impediments  in  its  upward  path  of  glory  inter- 
posed at  Albany  and  the  Puritan  "blue  laws"  there  inflicted  by  Re- 
publicans. Notwithstanding  the  density  of  the  yet  unassimilated  popu- 
lation in  certain  districts  of  the  East  and  AYest  Sides,  there  have  not 
recently  been  riots,  or  mobs,  or  civil  commotions.  Burglaries,  highway 
robberies,  and  offensive  vices  are  here  and  there  now  and  then  —  in 
which  great  city  of  the  world  are  they  not?  —  but  life  and  property 
are,  as  a  rule,  everywhere  secure  in  our  great  metropolis  under  the  sway 
of  our  much  criticised  police.  Sympathetic  admiration,  respect  and 
gratitude  go  out  to  those  policemen  who,  solitary  and  alone,  pace  the 
night  beat  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  city  as 
they  go  out  to  the  soldier  in  our  army  or  the  sailor  in  our  navy,  who 
bravely  stands  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle  for  the  flag  of  his  country. 
Why,  if  the  conditions  permitted  or  produced  by  Commissioner  Murphy 
or  Deputy  Commissioner  Devery  are  as  now  represented  by  Mr.  Low, 
Judge  Jerome,  District  Attorney  Philbin,  and  certain  newspapers,  and 
if  Mayor  Van  "Wyck  could  alleviate  these  conditions  by  removing  from 
office  Murphy  and  Devery,  but  refused,  then  why  either  Low,  or  Jerome, 
or  Philbin  did  not  long  ago  officially  present  the  facts  to  Governor 
Odell  and  secure  the  removal  of  the  inculpated  officials.  District  Attor- 
ney Gardiner,  an  elected  officer,  was  removed  by  the  Governor,  as  any 
elected  county  official  can  be  in  the  future;  but  why  were  not  ^lurphy 
and  Devery  expelled  by  Governor  Odell?  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
alternative  that  either  Mr.  Low  did  not  really  believe  the  terrible  con- 
ditions really  existed  and  justified  him  in  affirming  them  at  Albany  on 
his  oath  and  the  culpability  of  Murphy  and  Devery,  or  he  preferred 
they  should  continue  and  be  his  issue  in  the  mayoralty  campaign  he 
was  all  summer  exploiting. 

SCHURZ    AS    A    REFORMER. 

All  those  mysteries  of  Manhattan  vice,  blackmail,  police,  prosecuting 
officers,  grand  juries  and  courts  wall  be  revealed  when  Mr.  Snepard  shall 
be  Mayor,  but  I  predict  that  the  chief  obstacles  and  difficulties  he  will 
encounter  as  a  reforming  Mayor  will  be  interposed  by  Republicans  and 
those  who  pose  outside  of  both  the  two  political  parties.  Republicans 
never  have  steadfastly  aided  Democratic  reformers.  Mr.  Schurz  knows 
how  it  has  been.  He  has  had  experience.  Thirty  years  ago  he  under- 
took to  purify  both  the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic  party  by 
making  a  President  of  Horace  Greeley.     The  so-called  Liberal  Repub- 
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licans  first  nominated  Greeley  and  then,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  a 
Democratic  convention  ratified  the  nomination,  but  there  were  bolting 
Democrats,  preferring,  as  they  rightly  declared,  "  an  eternal  minority 
under  the  banner  inscribed  with  our  principles  rather  than  an  almighty 
and  everlasting  majority  purchased  by  their  abandonment,"  who  nomi- 
nated Charles  O'Conor. 

Republicans  are  always  insisting  that  only  Republicans  like  Greeley 
or  Low  or  Schurz  can  reform  the  Democracy,  and  so  they  will  not  sus- 
tain Democratic  reformers  like  Tilden  and  Shepard. 

Mr.  Schurz  did  not  uphold  Tilden  and  O'Conor  to  the  end.  After 
those  two  Democrats  had  crushed  Tweed,  broken  the  canal  ring,  framed 
with  ]\Ir.  Marble's  pen  the  St.  Louis  Democratic  national  platform  of 
1876,  and  Tilden  had  been  nominated  for  President,  Mr.  Schurz  hastened 
to  the  support  of  Hayes,  and  after  Tilden  had  been  "  counted  out "  of 
and  Hayes  had  been  "  counted  "'  into  the  presidency  by  a  so-called  non- 
partisan electoral  commission,  Mr.  Schurz  became  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Hayes.  I  refer  to  those  historical  facts  only  to  show  that  a 
voter  who  has  ever  been  a  Whig  or  a  Republican,  either  by  inheritance 
or  conviction,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  aid  a  Democratic  reformer,  and  that 
partisanship  is  the  law  of  our  public  life,  in  Nation,  State  and  city 
despite  what  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Schurz  may  preach. 

After  the  convention  to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset  had  placed 
its  ticket  in  the  field  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  That 
meeting  was  addressed  by  him  who  but  for  an  unfortunate  accident 
would  have  been  with  us  to-night,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most 
persuasive  of  American  orators.  Such  a  meeting,  if  held  to-day,  should 
take  place  here  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  Since  the  consolidation 
the  center  of  political  power,  especially  on  the  Democratic  side,  has 
been  transferred  from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn.  The  candidates  for 
Mayor  of  both  parties  are  Brooklyn  men.  Both  parties;  are  making 
their  final  efforts  in  this  campaign  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  The 
fight  is  to  be  settled  here.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  the  Democratic  hosts  as  we  see  them  in  this  great  audience  to- 
night, the  fight  has  been  won,  and  when  the  votes  of  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  are  counted  next  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Shepard  will  have  been 
declared  the  elected  Mayor  of  New  York. 
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THE  ACADEMY  MEETING  LAST  NIGHT. 

(Brooklyn  Citizen,  November  3,  1901.) 

There  has  been  no  meeting  held  during  the  present  campaign  more 
impressive  than  that  of  last  evening  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
audience  was  immense,  the  enthusiasm  tremendous,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  very  highest  order.  We  commend  the  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  we  carry  to-day,  to  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  desire  above  all  things  to  do  that  which  shall  be  best  for 
the  city,  but  more  especially  to  men  who  choose  to  hold  aloof  from 
either  of  the  regular  organizations. 

The  address  of  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  the  chairman,  will  remove  the 
fog  from  any  mind  that  has  been  beclouded  by  the  Kepublican  pretense 
of  nonpartisanship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  charge  insisted  upon  as 
the  chief  point  on  their  side,  that  Mr.  Shepard  represents  only  Tam- 
many Hall.  What  Mr.  Belmont  shows  with  all  possible  clearness  is  not 
only  that  Mr.  Shepard  is  the  nominee  of  Kings  county,  and  not  of 
Tammany,  in  the  obnoxious  sense  insisted  upon  by  the  unscrupulous 
opposition,  but  that  his  nomination  represents  all  the  forces  in  the  city 
and  State  alike  which  are  working  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  so  that  it  shall  become  worthy  of  its  own  best  past  and  fit 
to  be  used  by  the  people  at  large  as  an  instrument  of  government.  The 
more  the  words  of  Mr.  Belmont  are  dwelt  upon  by  Democrats,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Shepard  will  receive  every  truly  Democratic 
vote  in  the  Greater  New  York. 

Of  the  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanchfield,  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Shepard  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  in  detail.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  have  not  been  surpassed  since  the  campaign  opened,  and 
it  is  many  a  year  since  the  chief  speakers  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
reflected  so  much  honor  on  the  Democratic  cause. 
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ME.  HEWITT'S  OPEN  LETTEE  EAISES  SEVEEAL  QUESTIONS. 

(New  York  Tribune,  November  2, 1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 

Sir. —  Assuming  all  the  facts  to  be  accurately  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Hewitt's  "  open  letter,"  it  tends  to  establish  that  the  Democracy  of 
New  York  has  had  an  organization,  culminating  in  a  committee,  of 
which  there  is  a  chairman,  popularly  described  as  a  "  boss." 

Mr.  Hewitt  complains  of  j\Ir.  Shepard  that  he  is  "  fighting  against 
the  cause  of  reform,"  but  the  real  source  of  his  complaint  is  a  difference 
with  Mr.  Shepard  over  the  cjuality  of  the  reform.  Mr.  Shepard  deems 
the  Low  project  of  reform  very  bad,  for  many  reasons,  and,  among 
others,  that  it  is  partisan  Eepublican  reform,  to  be  controlled  Ijv  a 
Eepublican  committee  "boss."  Mr.  Hewitt  insists  that  in  1886,  he, 
having  a  Democratic  nomination,  fought  only  Henry  George's  party, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  a  nonpartisan  candidate,  which  Mr.  Shepard  is 
not.  But  was  not  Mr.  Hewitt  then  leading  one  party  to  destroy  an- 
other party,  and  bound,  if  Mayor,  to  exclude  the  leaders  and  followers 
of  that  last-named  party  from  offices  and  power  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Hewitt  argues  that  it  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Shepard  to  fancy  that  he 
will  dethrone  the  Democratic  committee  of  which  Croker  is  "  boss  "  and 
expel  Croker  as  a  "boss;"  but  does  not  Mr.  Hewitt  affirm  that  the 
Democracy  did  in  1871,  and  under  Tilden,  completely  reorganize  the 
city  Democracy,  first  making  himself  "boss"  in  the  place  in  which 
Croker  now  is,  and  that  for  three  years  Tammany  was  good,  and  also 
good  long  afterwards  under  "  Honest "  John  Kelly,  as  Mr.  Hewitt's  suc- 
cessor? Why  may  not  Mr.  Shepard  do  as  much?  Mr.  Hewitt  declares 
that  Tammany  relapsed  as  the  years  rolled  on.  The  city  Democracy 
was  split  in  twain.  He  does  not  tell  why.  I  wish  he  had  explained 
Tammany's  and  John  Kelly's  preferences  in  1876  for  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  My  memory  of  the  history  of  that  year 
is  that  both  were  in  favor  of  Bayard,  but  Tilden  was  successful. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Shepard  seems  to  have  been  the  same  towards 
the  "boss"  in  1897  that  it  is  in  1901,  and  that  in  both  years  he  is  the 
same  Democrat.  Surely  Tammany  under  Tweed  as  a  "  boss,"  was  un- 
like Tammany  under  Hewitt  as  a  "boss,"  or  John  Kelly  as  a  "boss,"  or 
Augustus  Schell  as  a  "  boss."  The  Eepublican  leaders  turned  and 
rended  Mr.  Hewitt  when  candidate  a  second  time  for  Mayor,  and  why? 
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Were  they  not  leading  then  the  same  Republican  party  that  Mr.  Low 
now  leads,  and  which  is  endeavoring  to  rend  Mr.  Shepard?  Are  not 
Eepublican  motives  in  the  two  cases  presumably  the  same,  and  is  not 
Mr.  Hewitt,  because  of  his  own  fate,  too  fearful  for  Mr.  Shepard  if  lie 
shall  be  Mayor? 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  demonstrated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Tammany  can 
be  reformed.  He  gives  Croker  credit  for  astuteness  in  suggesting  and 
commending  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Shepard  that  is  undeserved.  Some 
day  the  true  story  may  be  written,  and  then  it  may  appear  that  Croker 
could  not  control  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of 
Manhattan,  or  the  delegates  to  the  city  convention,  and  that  the  other 
boroughs  nominated  Mr.  Shepard.  Why  can  not  Mr.  Shepard,  if  elected 
Mayor,  and  having  the  aid  "  of  the  ablest  and  most  unselfish  associates,*' 
reorganize  Tammany  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Hewitt  affirms  that  he,  my 
father,  Messrs.  Barlow,  Green,  Cooper  and  Kelly  did  in  1871?  ^Mr. 
Hewitt  does  not  explain.  His  suggestion  is  that  the  city  Democracy  re- 
quires organization,  a  committee  and  a  "  boss,"  but  the  last-named 
officer  is  undemocratic.    Why  is  he,  if  he  be  honest,  like  Mr.  Hewitt? 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

New  Yoek,  November  1,  1901. 


MR.  SHEPARD'S  POWER  AS  MAYOR. 

(New  York  Times,  Novembers,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

All  now  concede,  I  think,  that  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Shepard  to  be  Mayor  would  be  exceptionally  high  were  it  not  for 
his  political  ambition.  Is  that  a  defect  in  him?  We  do  not  wisli  those 
in  high  public  places  who  seek  them  merely  for  a  livelihood,  and  are 
indifferent  to  honorable  fame.  Were  it  not  for  political  ambition,  how 
would  offices  of  exceptional  power  be  obtained?  Does  not  the  history 
of  our  country  show  that  political  and  party  reform  can  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  had  unless  fastened  to  the  traces  of  personal  ambition? 

It  is  said  that  when  one  considers  what  any  strong  political  organiza- 
tion is,  and  how  limited  is  the  direct  power  of  any  elective  American 
official,  and  how  little  even  a  President  of  the  United  States  can  do  in 
opposition  to  the  party  that  elected  him,  Mr.  Shepard's  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  reform  the  city  Democracy  and  the  city  government  is 
preposterous,  but  is  it,  even  assuming  that  the  Manhattan  borough 
Tammany  Democratic  ticket  shall  be  elected? 
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Tammany  Hall  is  generally  described  Ly  Republicans  as  a  den  of 
political  miscreants,  who,  like  a  self-appointed  gang  of  hoodlums  rep- 
resenting no  one  but  themselves,  conspire  to  rob,  but  that,  of  course, 
is  a  false  description.  There  assembles  in  Tammany  Hall  thirty-five, 
more  or  less,  members  of  the  Manhattan  Democratic  General  Commit- 
tee, chosen  with  more  or  less  freedom  by  Democrats  assembled  in  pri- 
mary meetings.  That  committee  selects  a  man  to  the  chief  control, 
and  he  has,  heretofore,  as  in  the  similar  Manhattan  Eepublican  organi- 
zation, assumed  the  intolerable  right  and  power  to  dictate  to  elected 
and  appointed  officers. 

There  is  the  first  point  of  needed  reform  in  both  parties,  and  I  am 
confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Manhattan 
Democracy  that  Mr.  Shepard  can  if  Mayor  honorably  and  properly 
modify,  according  to  his  ideals,  the  results  of  Democratic  primaries, 
the  Manhattan  Democratic  General  Committee,  and  Tammany  Hall, 
even  if  the  present  Tammany  Democratic  county  ticket  shall  win.  Will 
not  that  he  a  good  thing  on  the  theory  that  Manhattan  is  and  will  be  a 
Democratic  borough? 

It  is  assumed  that  all  concede  that  Mr.  Shepard  will  make  an  excel- 
lent Mayor,  so  far  as  shall  concern  purely  official  affairs. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Shepard  is  the  Democratic  Mayor  in 
opposition  to  the  present  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Manhattan  Tam- 
many Democracy,  and  that  all  the  county  and  borough  officials  are 
really  hostile  to  him  in  the  beginning,  I  nevertheless  think  he  can  and 
will  by  the  power  of  removal  and  appointment  and  by  other  influences 
accomplish  more  and  greater  needed  and  useful  reforms  than  can 
Mr.  Low,  even  if  Mr.  Cantor  and  other  Democrats  on  the  fusion  bor- 
ough tickets  shall  be  successful.  The  Democrats  chosen  in  Manhattan 
on  the  fusion  ticket  will,  it  is  conceded,  all  immediately  begin  to  scheme 
and  conspire  to  control  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Democratic  State  con- 
ventions. That  ^\'ill  not  much  aid  Mv.  Low  as  Mavor  or  his  reforms, 
will  it? 

What  have  Presidents  done  at  Washington  in  opposition  to  the  partv 
that  elected  them?  What  may  not  President  Eoosevelt  accomplish  if 
he  were  to  try  against  the  Republican  and  his  immediate  predecessor's 
policy  regarding  the  Philippines,  the  gold  standard,  tariff,  reciprocitv, 
taxes  and  army  increase?  What  has  not  Governor  Odell  done  to  his 
party,  much  of  it  hostile  to  him,  in  the  beginning?  What  did  Vice- 
President  John  Tyler,  Andrew  Johnson  and  Arthur  do  when  President 
to  the  doctrines  advocated  by  the  party  which  put  each  of  them  in 
power,  and  do  in  face  of  a  hostile  Congress  of  their  own  party? 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  all  underestimating  what  nowadays  a  chief 
executive  officer,  either  in  public  or  private  corporations,  if  as  strong 
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mentally  and  morally  as  Mr.  Shepard,  can  accomplish  even  against 
hostile  executive  colleagues,  and  against  hostile  legislative  })o\ver  pro- 
vided he  has  the  voters  at  his  back. 

PERKY  BELMONT. 

New  York,  November  1,  1901. 

(Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  November  4,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  tJic  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

The  Eagle  editorial  on  the  Academy  meeting  Friday  night  states  that 
I  was  restrained  from  a  free  expression  of  my  views  by  those  under 
Avhose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held  and  that  the  "  Tammany  character 
of  combined  tyranny  and  cunning  was  attested  by  the  remorseless  muti- 
lation of  the  chairman's  address  in  advance  of  its  delivery.  The  art  to 
conceal  the  mutilation  was  wanting,  or  the  effrontery  to  parade  the 
fact  was  not  wanting." 

In  justice  to  the  managers  of  the  meeting  and  to  myself  permit  me 
to  state  the  facts. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Cockran's  unfortunate  acci- 
dent would  prevent  his  keeping  his  engagement,  it  was  suggested  to 
me  to  prepare  a  speech  of  greater  length  than  at  first  intended.  I  waa 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  more  fully  in  support  of  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Shepard  for  whom,  ever  since  a  brief  association  with  him  at 
the  Indianapolis  convention,  I  have  had  the  sincerest  liking,  respect 
and  admiration,  strengthened  during  this  contest,  in  which  he  points 
the  way  for  the  Democracy  as  truly,  persistently  and  invariably  as  does 
the  magnet  to  the  pole.  For  convenience,  though  somewhat  hurriedly, 
I  had  my  speech  printed  in  slips,  and  within  a  short  time  before  the 
meeting  I  proceeded  to  use  a  blue  pencil  which  the  Eagle  terms  the 
"  scepter  and  sword  of  editorial  authority,"  but  which  I  have  the 
temerity  to  own.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  printed  matter  must  liave 
appeared  in  a  rather  mutilated  form  and  might  have  given  color  to 
your  criticism.  No  one  but  myself  revised  or  edited  the  speech  and 
an  official  of  the  meeting  will  assure  you  that  when  he  received  the 
copies  they  were  already  in  the  condition  I  have  described. 

The  "scepter  and  sword  of  editorial  autliority "  you  hold  in  one 
hand  might  well  have  followed  that  wonderful  pen,  conceded  by  all  to 
be  unequaled,  which,  however,  in  this  instance,  led  you  into  an  error 
which  in  fairness  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  first  to  correct. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PERRY  BELMONT. 

^NTanhattan,  November  3,  1901. 
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FOE  MR.  SHEPAED  AXD  EEFOEM. 

(New  York  Times,  November  5,  1901.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nczo  York  Times: 

Your  leader  of  last  Saturday  contains  statements  and  questions  which 
really  are,  as  you  affirm,  "  of  interest  to  Democrats." 

You  refer  to  Democrats  in  Manhattan,  who,  as  candidates,  stand  with 
Mr.  Low  against  Mr.  Shepard,  and  speak  of  them  as  Democrats  who,  if 
elected  on  Mr.  Low'a  ticket,  can  and  will  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Democracy.  You  do  not  refer  to  such  folly 
as  the  endeavor  to  destroy  the  Manhattan  Democracy. 

Should  the  Democratic  county  and  borough  candidates  standing  with 
Mr.  Low  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  I  am  at  a  loss  to^ 
understand  how,  if  loyal  to  the  Eepublican  party  now  in  coalition  with 
them,  they  can  aid  the  Democracy,  or  if  loyal  to  the  Democracy  they 
can  promote  the  aspirations  of  Mr.  Low's  party. 

However  that  may  be,  let  me  refer  to  what  you  say  regarding  Croker 
at  the  Kansas  City  Convention.  You  were  quite  right  when  you  said 
that  his  conduct  degraded  and  repudiated  Democracy.  He  stood  with 
Bryan  and  for  that  part  of  the  Chicago  platform  of  four  years  before 
which  Avas  Populistic  and  was  un-Democratic,  not  only  because,  as  you 
say,  he  was  openly  and  persistently  hostile  to  Governor  Hill,  but  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance  and  obstinacy  regarding  the  currency  question. 
He,  as  "boss"  of  the  Manhattan  delegates,  controlled  the  New  York 
State  delegation  under  the  unit  rule,  and,  aided  by  a  delegate  from 
Hawaii  u])on  the  Platform  Committee,  he  prevented  a  stamping  out  of 
the  Chicago  heresy. 

The  platform  did,  however,  declare  "  imperialism  *"  to  be  "  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign."  Therefore,  Mr.  Shepard  supported  the 
ticket  nominated  at  Kansas  City.  It  was  thought  then  by  many  Demo- 
crats that  Bryan,  if  elected,  could  not,  if  he  would,  dethrone  or  disturb 
the  gold-dollar  standard  and  unit  of  value,  and  that  Democratic  victory 
might  prevent  the  Government  at  Washington  in  dealing  with  our 
insular  possessions  from  a  conquest  by  or  a  surrender  to  the  Spanish 
medigeval  colonial  system. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  Croker's  relation  to  the  silver  standard,  to 
Populism,  and  to  Mr.  Bryan,  that  I  now  so  earnestly  advocate  Mr. 
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Shepard's  Tictory.  It  will  carry  on  to  completion  the  reform  which 
began  in  the  Manhattan  Democratic  General  Committee  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Shepard. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  reform  the  Democracy  of  Manhattan, 
in  the  sense  to  which  you  refer,  by  making  ]\Ir.  Low  or  any  Repuljlican 
Mayor.  What  can  be  your  working  plan?  You  concede  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Democracy  will  stand  by  Mr.  Shepard.  Can  you  imagine 
that  Mr.  Low  either  can  organize  or  will  try  to  organize  a  reformation 
to  your  liking  of  the  Manhattan  Democracy,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  now  "under  the  rooster  emblem?"  Of 
course  he  can  not,  but  Democrats  such  as  myself  who  are  earnestly  sup- 
porting Mr.  Shepard  upon  the  merits  of  his  candidacy  do  think  that 
Mr.  Shepard  can  and  will,  if  elected  Mayor,  achieve  the  reform  to  which 
you  allude. 

PEERY  BELMOXT. 

New  Yoek,  November  4,  1901. 
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